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It is possible that you have already 
met Elsie, either through her previous 
books (NOTHING WHATEVER TO Do 
"and BLUEBERRY HILL COOKBOOK) or 
as her guest at the famous Blueberry 
Hill Farm at Brandon, Vermont. If 
this is not so, here is a splendid intro- 

. -.- duction to a woman who is fast becom- 

ing a national institution. 

JTT1? ; * &gt;, _ ^cja This gal Elsie is spunky. Vigorous. 
-- " * Devastatingly funny. Her book OFF 

- MY TOES! is, by turns (and quite often 
. simultaneously ), hilarious and sad. 
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THE LUGGAGE OF OUR LIFE 



IT HAS BEEN seven years now since IVe been in the red 
barn. The stanchions, which used to hold cattle, had 
been turned into tables and benches for skiers. I remem 
ber there were stoves and a hamburger grill, which I as 
sume are still there. Sometimes I go by and see one blue- 
checked gingham curtain, faded colorless, waving in the 
wind through the broken glass. Upstairs, where we had 
square dances, the Road Commissioner of the Town of 
Goshen keeps his trucks, his sanders, his bulldozers in win 
ters. Through the open doors, you can see the old piano, 
exposed, its keys mostly gone, a nest of barn swallows 
pressing against the foot pedals. 

We do not go there. Perhaps John does. He doesn t 
speak of it if he does. And I do not. 

There were, in the beginning, only John and me and 
love. The love between us and for each other was the 



focus now it is different. Women s magazines are always 
saying that you should wait a little bit and your love will 
be "different/ it will "change," and, comfortingly, they 
say, it will be "better." All these things are true and yet 
they aren t. It is different perhaps because so much of 
the consuming aspects of it are now spent on our love for 
our children. It has changed I am less naive, more criti 
cal, poky almost, sometimes; John is more silent, a little 
less optimistic, he breathes more deeply, the waiting 
wears hard but, as we look back, and now ahead, there 
are still only John and me and love. 

The story of Blueberry Hill Farm is simple to tell. There 
was John, a lawyer, a government official (Chief of En 
forcement of OPA during the war years for the New York 
region), tall, lean, Lincoln-y, a fine skier, sick of New York, 
sick of the practice of law as it involved him, dealing as 
he had to with black market doings. He saw an ad in the 
New York Herald Tribune for a thousand-acre mountain 
farm, complete with mountain deep in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont came up one week end, saw it, 
loved it, and bought it. This didn t involve the amount of 
money one would think acreage in Vermont going, then, 
for about ten dollars an acre in the uncleared areas, 
which were the areas he needed for a ski area but he 
did have to clean out his bank account, borrow money 
from friends, from relatives, from anybody who d let him 
have it, and, the year before we were married, the winter 
of 1948, he left New York and came to Goshen, Vermont, 
to build and run the ski area which was going to be his 
dream come true. This meant that he would have to put 
in uphill facilities (a rope tow, in this case), cut trails, 
renovate the dairy bam into a cafeteria and a warming 
hut, and pray to God for snow. 

He didn t get it. This was the first "open winter" Ver- 



mont had known in scores of years. The money was gone. 
The area was built. I fell in love with John. 

I, Elsie. A New York girl. A doctor s secretary. Born and 
brought up on a suburban street in Newark, with side 
walks, a tree or two, a small back yard, a tiny front lawn 
usually worn thin by little girls jumping over the green 
pipe-railing put up to keep them out and, for years in 
my adulthood, having lived in an apartment on East 22nd 
Street in New York. Sundays in summer, those New York 
years, I would put on a bathing suit, then a blouse and 
skirt, get in the elevator of my apartment house, ride up 
six floors to the roof, unravel an old canvas beach chair, 
take off the blouse and skirt, and sun myself. There were 
three or four hedges in pots painted a peeling green. I 
would get hot and dirty and sometimes sunburned, and 
would come down at day s end to shower and, usually, go 
out somewhere with someone for dinner. 

What did I know of fields? Of country roads? Of barns? 
Of pigs? Of chickens? Of ski areas? (This was completely 
outside my ken, this skiing thing.) What, mostly, did I 
know of mountains? I stood, as I have said many times 
before, in awe of it all. Imagine, I repeat, owning a 
mountain! 

This came with John: the love, the country, the skiing, 
and the mountain. 

I left New York, first buying some ski clothes, and came, 
with John, to Blueberry Hill. 

From the first (and how can one feel this sort of thing, 
unless one has been there before?), I recognized it all. 
This was, finally, where I belonged. I have since talked 
with person after person who is "in analysis" (this seems 
to be the order of our civilization, particularly among 
young, city, wealthy or scrimping people), and the 
question they are trying to answer seems always to be 



"Where do I belong? Where have I come from? Why am 
I here?" This is very important, for them to know "Why 
am I here?" Well, I knew why, right away. And I didn t 
have to spend two hours a day, three times a week, at 
fifty dollars a throw, to find out. Here was my place. 

Was this because John was here? Perhaps, at first. But 
only at first. Suddenly, instead of "made" activities, in 
stead of "created" function, there was something waiting 
for me to do every minute of every day, and John, who 
had his own problems, wasn t around to guide me, or to 
hold my hand, or, more important, to sympathize. Sym 
pathy was the last thing I ve ever had, or indeed sought, at 
Blueberry Hill 

So what was it all? A thousand acres. An old, sort of 
shabby, though beloved house, with carpets that, ten 
years ago, at our arrival, ought to have been replaced and 
still aren t. I could find bits and pieces of this Brussels 
carpeting here and there and in closets and every time 
part of the carpet really did wear completely out, so that 
one could see the newspapers laid underneath (of what 
year, I often wondered, but I dared not slide any out for 
fear of the havoc I might create), then I sat patiently with 
a large upholsterer s needle, and made of the pieces a new 
little round rug which, with binding, would do to cover 
that spot. We keep saying, John and I, that we ought to 
get a new rug and perhaps we will, some day. 

A barn, with chickens and pigs and horses. For me to 
feed whenever John was away at feeding time which 
was pretty darn often, I can tell you. My fear and loathing 
of those pigs will remain with me forever. 

A ski area to be slicked up, the stumps needing to be 
cut closer to the ground, because the Vermonters who 
worked on the trail-clearing John s first year had laughed 
at him and said, "Why, John. Them stumps be plenty low. 



Snow comes in here five-six feet, early November. No 
need gittin down t* our bellies, cuttin daown stumps." So 
the trees had been left with stumps twelve inches off the 
ground, and the stumps, that first winter, never had been 
covered, never even half covered, by snow. Thus, the sec 
ond year my first year John, aided by Hanni and 
Fenno (the ski pro and her husband) and Uncle Rob, our 
hired man (hired, yes, but how seldom paid), and Elaine, 
an artist from New York, refugee from his psychiatrist, 
worked on this, the trails, the stumps, the dream. 

I became pregnant. My days were dreams of unknown 
things. 

It didn t snow. Again. 

We became very, very, very poor. We watched every 
penny. Our debts were monumental. The ski area sat, un- 
snowed on, except on Mondays through Thursdays. The 
snow melted on Fridays. Every Friday. So there was no 
skiing for week ends. Or if, as one time happened, the 
snow didn t melt, our Road Commissioner, Perley Hollo- 
way, went ice fishing, and the hill, the steep, steep hill 
which was our enemy from the first, was unsanded. and 
the cars couldn t make it, and the poor ski area sat, un- 
skied on. 

May. No money, and a virgin ski area unviolated by 
snow or skier. It was spring and the days spent waiting 
for Lucinda were warm and tender. We saw, our first 
spring together, the beauty of Blueberry Hill. The moun 
tain, which we had viewed only as a hill to be fought, to 
be conquered, took on a soft chartreuse green fuzz as the 
first poplars (the "popples," to our neighbors) started their 
premature buddings. 

This, we suddenly recognized, is lovely, lovely, summer 
country. Who are we to ask so much of God, that He must 
give us snow or we will perish? What right have we to 



demand so much? And the week before Lucinda was born, 
we put our first ad in the Saturday Review for Blueberry 
Hill as a place to come not to ski; in fact, to do nothing. 
There were no funds, obviously, for the shuffleboard court 
or the swimming pool of the stereotyped resort. Also, we 
discovered (this was still the year of our discoverings of 
each other s thoughts, feelings) that we both, Elsie and 
John, abhorred resorts where there were planned activi 
ties, where social directors held forth, where bells rang 
to indicate that it was time to stop playing volleyball and 
start square dancing, where a Saturday night without a 
masquerade ball was counted lost. 

Blueberry Hill was to be, then, a place where there was 
to be nothing to do! We felt and knew that we could not 
be the only people who would understand the meaning of 
this. Nothing to do! And John, raising an eyebrow, added, 
correcting, "Nothing whatever to do, sweetie!" 

And there was another matter. 

My understanding, when I floated up to Blueberry Hill 
on Cloud Nine, had been that my function, given a suc 
cessful ski area which John was equipped to run without 
me, would be that of charming wife, soon mother. De 
mands on my culinary skill, which was elementary, ex 
tended to the ordering of hamburgers and hamburger 
rolls; mastering the coffee urn in the cafeteria; being beau 
tiful 

This, however, would be different, this nothing what 
ever to do. People would come, we hoped, to stay. They 
would sleep in our home. They would be hungry. Eventu 
ally. They would need to be fed. There was, again quite 
obviously, no money for a cook. Who, then, would cook? 
We looked about us. Me. 

We had to say this in the ad. John said, "Lucullan food." 

I stared. 
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"Great food. Gourmet cooking. Not too fancy, but un 
usual. Lucullan." He pinned me with a look of confidence. 
"You can do it." 

The ad said, then, "Lucullan food/ and I went around, 
cookbooks under my arm, my mind completely and only 
on food, food, food, Lucullan food. We had stuck our 
collective neck out and I, individually, in this case, had to 
save it. 

Lucinda came one spring day. Lilacs. Pussywillows. 
And when I woke, delighted with this first offspring, John 
had been home and back and had the mail. The first thing 
I read that day was an inquiry, our first. Someone wanted 
to come, and, two weeks later, did. So it has always been 
to us Lucinda s birthday and the birthday of Blueberry 
Hill. One and the same. 

Thus it all started. I learned to cook. My mistakes, when 
I made them, were colossal in the beginning, only slightly 
less harrowing later. But I discovered that I liked to cook. 
I discovered in myself, too, a tremendous ego about cook 
ing. It was necessary for me to have people rave about the 
food for me to feel comfortable. It was not enough for 
them to eat it, merely. Neither was it enough for them to 
say it was good. Always, from the start, it has had to be 
the best, the greatest. Is this an unseemly admission? 
Perhaps. But I feel, in fact I know, that any stature I now 
have as a cook in the professional sense goes back to this 
demand for perfection, for results, for praise. 

I have had the great good fortune, as I see it, of having 
thrust upon me by Fate or my own stupidity, I know not 
which, the opportunity for an outlet as artistic as painting 
or playing the piano. I have discovered that cooking is 
very much an art (I am, of course, far from the first to 
have discovered this, but I have -felt like the first), and it 
has been the greatest thing, almost, in my life, to find that 



a natural talent for cooking can be inherent in one as 
surely as a talent for sculpting or choreography or, even, 
skiing. 

To put it succinctly, Blueberry Hill never has been a 
ski area. We tried it for three winters, which meant a 
great deal of work each previous summer and the spend 
ing of money we needed desperately for other things, but 
we never did get "proper" ski conditions. And oh brother, 
what a difference there is between snow and ski conditions. 
You can have more snow than you know what to do with, 
it may rise ten feet high in your dooryard, but if it has 
come accompanied by a high wind, what can you do with 
the bare spots? And what are you going to do with day 
after day of sparkling skies, beautiful snow, sun, and a 
temperature down to six degrees below zero? Or con 
versely, what are you going to do with sparkling skies, 
beautiful snow, sun, and the temperature rising through 
the day to forty or fifty degrees, so that gradually the 
drain pipes are dripping, the snow is wet and slushy, the 
going impossible. 

Finally, we gave up trying to make of our mountain a 
ski area. We were, instead, to our surprise, a Vermont inn. 

Still it was slow going. The people who came to us in 
the summer loved us all: they loved Blueberry Hill; they 
loved the three little girls whom I have called the most 
considerate children in the world all born "off season"; 
they truly got the point of the ad, the "nothing whatever 
to do." It was what they were seeking, these people, a ref 
uge from television, a return to a true respect for privacy, 
yet accompanied by what comforts John and I could offer 
to them in the way of physical well-being and outstanding 
cooking. 

But, what with all that money paid out those first years 
for people to clear the trails, for equipment, for the ex- 
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penses that accompany such a gigantic thing as a ski area, 
our pattern was more or less one of taking in enough 
money each summer to pay back the money we had bor 
rowed the winter past, so that we could manage to live 
and keep warm, so that, by autumn, having used all our 
summer money to pay back the previous winter s debts 
(with nothing left to pay back all the other, the ski-area 
debts), we were again penniless, and forced to borrow 
money again for the winter before us, which, to complete 
the circle, we would have to pay back the next summer. 
For three winters, we tried to break the cycle by going to 
Florida and running a restaurant there, but, with one 
thing and another, particularly with its betrayal of our 
stated and deeply felt attitudes on the way we wanted to 
live (which was, after all, the reason for our going to 
Vermont in the first place), Florida wasn t the answer. 

The answer, partially, came with our writing our book 
Nothing Whatever To Do. First came the experience. 
Then came the story, the book. The love. The dealings 
with our Vermont friends and neighbors. The Town Meet 
ings. The warmth and at the same time the coldness of 
these people. It had to be said, all of it. This was a book 
that wrote itself, nearly, and, after it was written, things 
changed at Blueberry Hill. 

The book when it came out in November, 1956, was 
nicely reviewed. Not violent, ecstatic raves, except here 
and there. But very nice reviews. The book should have 
sold a few thousand copies and died a silent little first- 
printing death. Instead of that, from a small start, it be 
gan selling steadily. Then the letters began to come. And 
that summer, the first one after the book came out, our 
business at Blueberry Hill doubled. 

Seven hundred different people from all over the United 
States came to see us that summer. The empathy this book 
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aroused was crazy. They would come to the door, front 
or back, it didn t matter, and say, "Hello, Elsie!" or 
"Hello, John!" While we wildly searched our memories, 
they would tell us why they were here. 

They had read the book. This they had to see. And they 
would come in, as to a familiar place, rub their feet over 
the worn pine floors, look at the rug "So that s the rug!" 
wander into the kitchen "You do have your recipes 
on the wall, just look at that!" They needed to see it all. 
The barns. The smithy. The upstairs. The woodshed that 
John had turned into guest rooms. The kitchen, oh, most 
importantly, the kitchen. And then they would count the 
kitchen doors. "That s right! Can you beat it! There are 
eight doors, all right!" And, while I would stand and smile 
at them, so pleased, they would repeat words to me, from 
one part of the book or another. "It s the heart of the 
house, for sure," they d say. "Just as you said it was. A 
person just has to come to the kitchen, wherever he starts 
out from." 

The particular pleasure to me has been the reaction of 
the Vermont people who live here in Goshen to this book. 
You know, to my mind, there are two kinds of Vermonters, 
neither with any resemblance to the Vermonter of the 
comic strip. First, the town Vermonters, well- or ill-edu 
cated, established in business or working in a shop or a 
mill, television-viewing, bridge-playing, visiting-over-the- 
back-fence people just like, in fact, the residents in any 
small community anywhere in the United States. They re 
smart and they re dumb; they re ugly and they re beauti 
ful; they re everything you can think of, just as is every 
body else. There is the same cocktail-party level, and the 
Saturday-night-at-the-local-bar level, and, perhaps a little 
more than these, the teetotaler level. 

In Goshen, it is different. There you find the mountain 



or what I like to call true Vermonters. These are different 
people. Their speech is colloquial. It is the way of talking 
that has come down from their parents and grandparents, 
and I have been hearing it, daily, for twelve years. If there 
has been any severe criticism of Nothing Whatever To Do, 
it has been from the town Vermonters who resent the 
speech of the mountain Vermonters, as I have reported 
it. They deny the truth of this speech. They tell me that 
I will make people from other areas of the country think 
all Vermonters are country bumpkins, will make these 
people look down on them. In fact, before the book came 
out, in the days when I used to read parts of it to guests 
at the inn, I was warned by sophisticated New York peo 
ple that I was taking, they thought, a great chance, to 
have these people speak and act as I was doing. I was 
offered refuge from their wrath when the book came out. 
All this I refused, though I was not as sure of my ground 
as I would have liked them to think. 

Nothing like this happened. These Vermonters, the 
second kind the very people of whom I wrote, the peo 
ple whom I quoted again and again to these people, it 
was all correct and true. They have said so again and 
again to me, to others, to each other. 

So Blueberry Hill is "different" because of the book and, 
now, with a cookbook written and published, more and 
other people come every day, even in winter when we are 
pretty much holed in, to see us and become part of us. 

There is an identification, too, which is constantly pres 
ent. A lady coming into the kitchen, asking if there is a 
room for herself and her husband for that night, taking off 
her hat, and asking if there are going to be apples to peel 
for supper. She has dreamed, she tells me, since reading 
the first book, of peeling apples in the kitchen of Blue 
berry Hill. I get her the apples. 
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There is the other lady, tall, so that I have to look up at 
her to talk, coming in at lunchtime, telling me that she 
and her husband would love to be able to stay for lunch, 
but her friend and her husband, in whose car they were, 
thought it would probably be too expensive, anyway more 
expensive than a hamburger, so, if I didn t mind, she d 
just stand here by the stove and watch me cook it even if 
she couldn t eat it. Which she did. I minded a little, of 
course; it made me a little jumpy; but, in the end, we were 
friends and I was sorry to see her go. 

There has been, too, our jam business, started when I 
made three jars of blueberry jam in three instant-coffee 
jars. I served this one day, a girl asked if she could buy 
some, and the next year, using our own cultivated blue 
berries, which came with the package, I made a hundred 
jars. The following year, having sold the hundred jars off 
a shelf in the kitchen, I made a thousand jars; sold them. 
Then five thousand. Then fifteen thousand. And now, each 
year, between the blueberry jam and cucumber marma 
lade and cranberry marmalade, we use about 25,000 jars 
each year. Mostly sold mail order. 

The whole thing goes back, really, to my mother. She 
was a darling little lady whose only interest, besides her 
crocheting, that I could see, was her children. I wanted, in 
my high-school days, to be a writer, and day after day, 
after school, I would write something. I was going 
through a "deep" stage, and most of the tilings were pretty 
obscure even to me. I would sit my mother down and 
make her listen to them. I gave up doing this to my 
brothers and sister, because they understood that this was 
a lot of nonsense and would say so. But my mother, ah, 
she would look at me with pride at my use of long words, 
at my beautiful prose. She wouldn t, she couldn t have 
known what I was talking about. I didn t know, myself. 



But, invariably, when I was through, she would say to me, 
"Elsie, darling, why don t you send it in?" 

She never told me where to send it, but this was enough 
for me. I was to send it in. Mama is dead now and has 
never known that there was finally something, a book, in 
fact, that I really could and did send in. She would have 
been very pleased. 

There have been, of course, letters such as that from 
one lady who, laughing at me a little, said, "Come on, 
now, Elsie" (everybody calls me Elsie, whether they know 
me or not; she didn t), "you know tilings couldn t have 
been as hard as that book made them out to be. You laid 
it on with a trowel. Good story, though/ 

I don t remember now whether or not I answered her; 
but I know this, that it wasn t laid on with a trowel. It 
wasn t laid on at all. If anything, it was largely toned 
down. I didn t want to write a soap opera and didn t think 
anyone would want to read about it that way or from that 
point of view. There was a great deal left out, and best 
forgotten. 

So this, I think, brings everybody up to date with every 
body else. Naturally, I ve left out a great deal of the de 
tail, but, with what I ve said so far, you can pick right up 
and come along. If you d like. 

This is the middle of Blueberry Hill. 



THOU GREEN VERMONT! 



rTTlHis, when we came here twelve years ago, was Go- 
X shen: A tiny little white Town Hall with a bulletin 
board plastered with closely typed notices no one was 
ever seen to read; a neat, squarish, white little one- 
room schoolhouse, a "superior school," according to the 
sign on its front. This meant "superior" not particularly in 
teaching, though that seemed of some importance it had 
to do more with equipment, proper ventilation, correct 
heating, adequate seating and, after years of struggling 
by the School Board for these facilities, there had been 
the award made to the Goshen school of the sign, desig 
nating it a "superior school." Across the creek from the 
school and up the hill a way, the Goshen graveyard, a 
historian s paradise. 

Eleven years ago, Goshen was predominantly a farm 
ing community. People were making their livings, or trying 
to, from their farms. On our own road in North Goshen, 
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there was one good and one passable farm; our own Blue 
berry Hill, just previous to John s purchase of it, had been 
a large, thriving dairy farm how thriving we never were 
sure, of course, the former owner being in a tax bracket 
where one could have a different point of view about 
profits. 

Over the ridge, in South Goshen, there were three or 
four good fanners. One had to be careful, driving over 
that way, not to go too fast at milking time. Many late 
afternoons, the sun low in the sky, a soft tender light over 
the meadows, John and I would sit in our jalopy, waiting 
while the laconic cows meandered down the road from 
pasture to barn, their udders enormous with their load 
of milk. They were silly to look at, standing in line outside 
the barn, waiting, patiently, their turns to be let in; they 
looked like nothing more than the line outside Radio City 
Music Hall on a Sunday afternoon. 

Things are different in Goshen, these days. They grow 
more so each year, and, regretfully, finally, we know, John 
and I, that the reality of it the basic Vermont that it 
represents won t be here at all after a bit. Certainly not 
in Goshen. 

We never quite noticed that it was happening, but now, 
suddenly, there is only one farmer left in Goshen who is 
actually living on his milk check. A few others have a cow 
or two, or perhaps are raising calves for the auction. But, 
all in all, farming is becoming rare, not only in Goshen, 
but in many of the upland communities of Vermont. 

There are lots of reasons for this , but it mostly comes 
down to the fact that it is no longer possible for the dairy 
farmer to make a living without the capital to buy the 
most modern machinery, which includes not only milking 
machines, but bulk tanks for collecting the milk via pipes 
in large, sterile vats, negating the need for manpower to 
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handle the obsolete milk cans. It is just too much of a 
struggle, keeping up with tractor payments and such, and, 
one by one, our Goshen farmers have left the farm, taken 
up logging themselves or jobs running tractor for other 
loggers; they have, some of them, bought themselves 
businesses in nearby, larger towns, moved clear out of 
Goshen. Vanished. 

In their place, we are getting college professors who, 
of course, can be here just in the summer months; head 
masters of schools, ditto; one or two retired couples who 
live, year round, contented and entranced, on their in 
come. 

This is fine, and makes for literate, stimulating com 
pany but truly there is much to be regretted in the loss 
of the colloquial, the nostalgic, the reminiscent Ver- 
monter. 

Goshen, its meadows filled with great stones, is not the 
easiest land to keep fitted. A farmer breaks his plow again 
and again. It s been too much, and they are gone, the 
tillers. 

Zeke, however, remains. Zeke and Irma and their five 
young ones. Zeke, as Irma tells me "wants t* git im some 
more caows where he kin stay t ? home and farm it." In the 
meantime, finally quitting his job in the lumber mill in 
Brandon, he uses a barn across the road from his house, 
borrowed from an absent neighbor, and is busily raising 
young cattle, looking to the time when he ll have a large 
enough herd for a milk check. 

"Irmy nd me, we been visitin th* fairs, lookin over 
them bulk tanks/ This is all they can do. Look. Irma 
works up here at Blueberry Hill in the summertime, wash 
ing dishes. Zeke is school bus driver, coaxing a contrary 
eight-year-old station wagon to his will. 
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Zeke does have a baler, and most of his hay comes from 
fields the owners of which are glad to give him the hay to 
get it cut. The talk about Zeke and his method of haying 
is rich. 

First of all, to the disgust of all the other natives of 
Goshen, he bales his hay in round bales, his baler drop 
ping these rolls casually around on the ground, and then, 
worse, he doesn t bother to put it in a barn or get it under 
cover. 

This, of course, is contrary to good farming practice. 
One does not get one s hay wet. One gets it in the barn. 

"Silly," says Zeke. " Tain t no need puttin hay in th* 
barn. Leave it lay, sez I." People riding past observe these 
rolls of hay, lying here, there, everywhere. "Zeke s," they 
say. The bales are rained on. Snowed on. Talk is, "Zeke s 
too lazy to get his hay in/ 

But Zeke says different. "That there hay s just foin!" he 
says. And, as the winter progresses, he picks up his bales 
as he needs them, sometimes having to dig under the snow 
to find them. "When m caows have need of it, I kin take 
one of them raound bales and roll it about like a carpet 
at their feet, so sweet-smellin and good. Don t hurt 
nahthin ! Leave it lay!" 

As you can see, this is a man! And when I listen to him 
talk, it is as if the past were here with us, like one of his 
round bales, unrolling like a carpet. 

Zeke had the job of school bus driver once before. Years 
back, before he met Irma. Carried the scholars couple- 
three years. As I say, things are different now. 

These days, the School Board has to have all sorts of 
certificates from the bus driver: doctor s statements as to 
the health and habits of the driver; an inspection sticker 
from an inspection station said by the state to be compe 
tent to judge the safety and condition of the school bus, 
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check the brakes; a statement from the insurance com 
pany that the bus is covered for a large amount of money 
for property damage and personal liability. 

"How d you get to be school bus driver then, Zeke?" I 
asked one afternoon, handing him the order which the 
Town Treasurer would honor by making out a check. 

"Couldn t keep m big maouth shut, that s haow!" he 
said. "Myrtle Henning, she be chairman o th School 
Board. See me on th road one forenoon, and says as 
haow th school bus is costin a good bit o money to th 
taown. 

"I sez t* her: Haow much y payin Redfield? She gives 
me back, "Thirty dollars a week, nd he s wantin thirty- 
foiv. Thirty-foiv! I sez. Hell, I d do it fer twenty-foiv 
and come aout ahead! 

"Wai, I never thought no more about it, til two days 
before school term Bucky, Myrtle s husband, says t me, 
Whatcha gonna use t carry them scholars? I says, What 
scholars? Buck says, Ain t Myrtle told ye? Ye ve got the 
school bus job. She ain t said nahthin t me, I answers, 
but I goes t Myrtle and foinds aout tis so, th job s moin 
at twenty-five. 

"All I had fer a car then, livin t home with m mother 
and father, wuz a pickup. I goes daown t Tom Pick and 
says t him: Hear y kin build a back on a pickup that 
kin be used fer haulin scholars. He says he kin but I 
ain t give him much toim. I says, Til help ye. So th two 
of us works day nd night fer two days and ends up with 
a school bus, seats nd everything even a stove in th back. 
Sixty dollars. 

"Wai, I carried them scholars a roit long toim. Livin 
t home, I hadn t need o them checks and, wheniver one 
come in, I d toss it in th sheferode drawer. One day, th 
slectmen come t see me and say, Hey, Zeke, when y 



gonna cash them there checks for carryin them there 
scholars? I says, Some day/ and they wuz nahthin they 
c d do bout it. Wai, I guess they figgered after two-three 
years I ain t never goin t cash em. 

"One day, in come Buck. He s croyin his eyes aout I 
says, What s th trouble, Buck? He says, YTcnow them 
there cattle over t th barn at the big haouse? 

"Wai, I knowed the cattle he means. Them wuz th 
cattle he d brung into th world, workin fer Mr. Benson, 
th owner o Blueberry Hill before you and John come. 
What about them? I asks. 

" Wai, Mr. Benson s sellin aout, he says, and he tol 
me, ef I c d give him two thousand dollars cash money 
by five o clock this afternoon, I kin have th lot of em/ 

"Naow, I knowed Buck really wanted them cattle. They 
wuz pedigreed stock, and would give him a start on a 
farm. Buck allus be a friend t me, so I says, right aout: 
Hell. I guess I kin let ye have two thousand dollars cash 
money by five o clock this P.M. He looks at me. He says, 
Hell. Whar you gonna git two thousand dollars cash 
money by five o clock this P.M.? 

"Wai, m mother s sittin watchin , and she pipes up, 
Wouldn t be surprised, Buck, she says, ef he couldn t. 
Matter o fact, Buck, I think Zeke could give ye two thou 
sand dollars cash money by five o clock this P.M. 

"So I goes to th sheferode, and pulls aout th drawer 
with th checks. They flies all round th room, they spills 
on th floor, they be all over th place. Buck stops his 
tears, and we pick em all up, wrap em in newspapers, 
and git in Buck s pickup and goes lickety-split to th bank. 
Th bank s closed after three P.M. but we paounds on th 
door and Lester Williams comes raound and lets us in. 
We dumps them checks on th caounter. Lester helps 
us straighten em aout, shows me whar t endorse em. I 



endorses *em. Lester cashes em. They be two thousand 
two hundred fifty cash money. 

"I gives Buck his two thousand, he hits th road fer 
Blueberry Hill, nd he gives Benson th cash. Twar ten 
minutes before foiv. Buck says Benson war shore 
s proised, and probably a mite sorry, but he be game and 
Buck took over th cattle. That be th b ginnin o* Buck 
Henning s farm, one o th best in th valley t day. And 
Buck paid me back, every red cent o that money, he did." 

"Oh Zeke, what a marvelous story!" I said, rocking with 
laughter. 

"That ain t th hull of it, neither," he went on. "Ef any 
body ever be in th doghaouse in Goshen, I be. They d 
never thought I d take th money all t one toim, and I d 
cleaned em aout o cash money. They had t hold a special 
Taown Meetin t raise some more. My name be yelled 
abaout, it be! But I paid it no moind." 

"I don t think you can keep checks like that any more, 
Zeke," I said. "As a matter of fact, just last year something 
came up about it at Town Meeting and it was decided 
that checks had to be cashed within a month." 

"Hell yes. Not any more y cain t keep em. They wuz 
others doin it besides me. Perley Holloway, fer one. He 
wouldn t cash his Road Commissioner checks til he wuz 
in need o money fer taxes or some such. Sometoims his 
checks be a year old. 

"Jest last Christmas toim, I be standin aoutside the 
I.G.A. store, sellin* Christmas trees with Bob Swanson, 
when Perley come runnin outen th bank next door. Hey 
Bob, he yells, Ton ye give me th loan o* some cash 
money? I got a note t meet, and th bank says they got 
orders not t cash m checks/ 

"He wuz boilin ! Wai, this be something him askin Bob 
a favor. Bob says, "This is a foui thing, Perley. Ye ain t 
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been speakin t me er well over six months, nd naow 
ye re askin me fer a loan o funds/ Wai, Perley wuz 
turnin all colors and Bob could see lie really needed th 
money, and he had his pockets full from th Christmas 
trees, so he gives im th loan of it. Perley had t* go back 
to tli Taown Treasurer nd git new checks. 

"Yup," said Zeke, looking out the window. "Things is 
different naow!" 

Irma, too, though a youngster in contrast to her hus 
band, Zeke, has her richly colloquial way of speaking. She 
worries about the baby, who is sometimes "constikated," 
and, at other times, "all crouped up." He might be, she 
worries, "amemic." She looks fondly at her wedding ring, 
and another ring which means something secretly senti 
mental to her, and says: "I don t never take them rings 
off n my fingers, except when I m fixin piecrust. Them 
little holes git all filled up and I have t dig em aout with 
a hairpin." 

She comes in, weary, to work one morning and tells 
me she is "all give aout." It seems "Robert kep me up 
last night. I let im go it on th floor, and he went it til 
two o clock this A.M." I knew how she felt. 

She worries about money to buy Zeke s station wagon 
the "hind tires" it needs. Her troubles, each one, are real. 
She has trouble writing, in fact, though she went to 
school, according to law, until she was sixteen. Then she 
got right out of school because she found "learnin very 
hard comin ." So when she went to the bank to open an 
account for Robert and was asked his full name, she said: 
"Robert Barry." 

How, she was asked, do you spell Barry? 

"Wait jest a minute," she said, "I ll go out to the car 
and ask Zeke." 



She returned. "Zeke says/ she smiled politely, "spell it 
any way you re a mind to/ 

She owed some money to the feed man for some chicken 
feed, but, school or no school, she just knew she didn t 
owe as much as he said she did. So she demanded an 
"idonized bill/ got it, found the error, got the feed man 
to correct it. "I kin use that money jest as good as he kin/* 
she told me, proudly. 

She has learned to use my mangle and irons the sheets 
with it, except she cannot, she says, manage the "con 
trary" ones. I have trouble with the contours myself; call 
them "contraries" now, too. A good word. 

Irma tells me that Zeke likes the pancake recipe in my 
cookbook. "Them other foods, Zeke says, ups nd digests 
on ye; but pancakes, naow they sets on yer chest and 
nourishes ye the hull day long." 

She has been given a gas stove, unwanted by her neigh 
bor across the way. She is waiting, after cooking on a 
wood stove all these years, to accumulate sufficient money 
to buy a bottle of gas to cook with. So she says to me: 
"I m gonna make yer apple crisp when I git my new stove 
hitched up." A visualization complete. She is very careful 
of leftovers, never throwin "nahthin " out. She will point 
out to me that she has saved a bit of mashed potato be 
cause, she says, "I mistrusted you might want it." 

Her friend Blanche comes to help sometimes when she 
is visiting Irma from Rutland. This is a heavy, strong- 
minded, warmhearted woman. She loves it "up to Go- 
shen," she tells me, calling it "heaven." She says to me: "I 
raised me some chickens once, when my husband was 
alive and we was farming it. But one night they was killed 
by a raccoon." What, I asked, had she done then? She 
contemplated it for a minute, then said, philosophically, 
"I croyed some. I talked some. I sweared some. Then I 
goes to work, cleanin up th mess." 
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She is picturesque too, in the extreme. A fellow who 
has passed his prime is, to Blanche, a "good man gone 
by." When she had a little time to herself once, she "clum 
the hill." It was, she said, a "lowery day." And one time 
when she came up to work without Irma, and stayed 
longer than she had expected she would, she reassured 
me that it would be all right with Irma because, she said, 
"She don t expect me, only when she sees me." And one 
day, a cold in her head causing her nose to run, her eyes 
to tear, she explained to me it was because "you git in so 
many places that ain t half het." 

She has extreme points of view about such people as 
side judges, those lay people who sit, in Vermont, on each 
side of the actual judge in all trials. "Good thing, too," 
she says; "then them goddam lawyers won t run every 
thing." 

These, Blanche and Irma and Zeke, however, do not 
match in subtlety the manner of speaking of Inez Billings, 
a lady who worked for me for some years and who is no 
longer a resident of Goshen. She had gentility of tone, 
grace of manner she was quite a lady. One could not 
say for sure if one were hearing her right, her way of pro 
jecting her speech was so self-assured. 

However, when one offers her a cup of tea which she 
doesn t want, she says: "No, thank you," and she pats her 
apron. "I think I ll recline." When you drive her home, 
after a day s work, she will turn her eyes gratefully to the 
beauties of the countryside. "Well," she will sigh, appre 
ciative of her surroundings, "here s my adobe." She is very 
sorry for a friend of hers who is in the hospital. "Oh," she 
laments, brushing away a stray hair from her forehead, 
"her ulsters have burst. She s destitute." And, on another 
occasion, arriving at her home and seeing a car outside 
the barn, she says, "Oh! The artificial incinerator man is 
here!" 
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I miss her. 

There were feuds in the early days, feuds when I came 
to Goshen, and there are feuds now. Some of them, even, 
involve me, though how I got into them, I cannot truly 
say. It is all very well to say that the Vermont Town 
Meeting is democracy in action, and I guess it is, but I 
have not yet seen the point of the swearing, the swung 
fists, the apoplectic rages because, frankly, they ve never 
settled anything. There is a long time between meetings, 
and it is not merely sufficient to elect a slate of officers. 
People are always resigning, usually in huffs, and then 
the office becomes appointive, often for the next eleven 
months. And the appointment is made frequently far from 
a basis of merit. As a matter of fact it s fairly easy, if you 
watch your chance, to do even a selectman out of his 
job. 

Zeke told me, one day, how this was done to him. Of 
course, there is, you may be sure, another side of the 
story. As Zeke says, and is the first one to say: "They s two 
ends to a string/ I haven t heard the other side. I present 
this merely as an example of a fascinating procedure in 
politics. 

How to Unseat a Selectman. 

"Wai," said Zeke, remembering, "one year I be select 
man. I goes over t Arlington Morse s, he be tax collector, 
one noight t pay m poll taxes. Arlington s t home by his- 
self; his wife and girl be over t Perley Holloway s to a 
party. I pays Arlington th money, he puts it in his pocket, 
gives me a receipt. Then says he, Hey Zeke, wanta pay 
ye fer them pups I bought off n ye. Pays me. Gives me 
back, matter of fact, m own money. 

"I goes home, meets Buck, says t Buck: Wai, guess I 
kin live nother year. Paid m poll taxes. 

"Couple weeks goes by. One day, in come th other 
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s lectmen. They says t me: Sony, Zeke, th law says y 
cain t be selectman no more! 

" 1 cain t! sez I. "And woy not b God? 

" Wai/ they sez, shiftin and shufflin , "y ain t paid yer 
poll taxes. 

" I ain t paid m what? I screams. 

" Yer poll taxes/ they say, indignant-like. You know 
full well, Zeke, a selectman has t have his poll taxes paid 

t date, 

" 1 paid m taxes/ I screams agin. Paid em t Arling 
ton Morse! 

"He says ye ain t! 

"So we goes over t Arlington s and that s what he says, 
I ain t paid m poll taxes! 1 got a receipt/ I yells t Arling 
ton. 

" Let s see it/ he says, mad as hell. I looks and looks 
and I cain t find that there receipt. So they hold a hearin 
over t Perley Holloway s. Poverty Holloway, his wife, is 
settin roit there, takin it all in. I kin picture it all aout. 

" Zeke/ says Arlington, *y know dang well y never paid 
them taxes. My wife nd daughter d remember, even ef I 

hadn t of. 

" Goddammit! I screams again. Yer wife and daughter 
want t home. They wuz over here t Perley s, at a party. 

" No, they want! argues Arlington. 

" Yes, they be! say I, and I tells th hull of the story to 
th other s lectmen, nd th Board of Civil Authority. 

"Poverty pipes up then. Says she: Wai, I ve knowed 
Zeke since he wuz a little tyke, nd I don t think he d 
make up a story like that, ever detail just so, outen his 

head. 

"Buck speaks up too. Hell, Zeke/ he says. I blieve ye, 
but whar th blazes is thet receipt! 

" Cain t foind it! says I. Ain t m word good fer 
nahthin? 
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" *No more n moin/ comes back Arlington. 

"Wai, th upshot of it be that I had t pay them poll 
taxes agin, and, even at thet, they wouldn t allow me t be 
s lectman no more. I didn t pay no moind t thet part o it. 
"YToiow what y kin do with yer slectman/ says I. But I 
be shore burned up." 

"I should think so," I said to Zeke. 

He shook his head, remembering. "Y know, I never got 
t* be selectman agin. Ten year later, I guess it be, I mar 
ried Irmy here. One day she be upstairs cleanin things 
aout. She comes daown and says, Zeke, I found a lot o 
old papers in thet wore-out sheferode up in the attic. 
Want em? 

"Wai, I thinks t* myself, it be a rainy day, nahthin else 
I kin be doin . So I goes up and looks them papers over. 
What d ye think I faound! The receipt. By God, there it 
be, just like th day Arlington give it me." 

"Did you show it to him then, Zeke?" 

"You bet I did. I shore as heU did!" 

"What did he say?" 

"What he say! He says, Wai, I ll be damned. I musta 
used that money from yer poll taxes fer them puppies. I d 
a swore ye never paid me. " 

"Was he telling the truth, do you think, Zeke?" 

"Who, Arlington? Shore. He didn t mean no harm. 
Twas them s lectmen. This be their chance to shoot me 
aout." 

"Did Arlington ever tell anybody?" 

"Hell, no! What d be th use. Ten years gone by!" 

"What a shame, Zeke." 

He grinned at me, "Nah! I d of done th same." 

And he would have, of course. 



VELLY NICE BATHLOOM 



THE BEST WAY for me to tell you this story, I guess, 
would be to do it in almost diary form. Because that s 
the way it was each day counted, noted, and the page 
turned. 

We had decided to put in some new bathrooms. This 
was a decision we had made after several years of putting 
it off again and again, faced as we were with the prob 
lems of the money to do it with and, almost more signifi 
cantly, the time. This sort of thing couldn t be done any 
time during the winter because it would require digging 
a new septic tank hole and for this we had to wait for 
the ground to unfreeze. In Vermont, this might not be 
till June. 

There was also the fact that, given such a momentous 
internal renovating job, we would have had to turn away 
whatever guests might have come, even in a desultory 



way, through the spring months. Somehow there were 
always enough people staying with us in off seasons to 
pay our grocery bill, and this was an item not to be over 
looked. 

On the other hand, we d had, as the years passed, more 
and more letters of inquiry stating that the writer would 
need a "twin bed room with bath." This twin-bed thing, 
too, to digress, was a headache. We d started out at Blue 
berry HiU with double beds in every room. This was be 
cause we d bought all our furniture at auctions or at pri 
vate sales, and it was all very old, albeit, painted up, and, 
in the olden days, people, when married, slept in double 
beds. This no longer seemed to prevail. People all slept in 
twin beds; sometimes they even asked, though married, for 
separate rooms! So slowly, room by room, we d watched 
our chances and gone about picking up twin beds until 
we had only one room left with a double bed. And now, to 
bring you up to date, what happens? People are starting 
to want to sleep in double beds again, togetherness being 
once more the fashion, and their letters all say they need 
a "double bed room with bath." We make it worse for 
ourselves, I guess, because we, through some sort of per 
versity, say, on our little rate sheet, right after the words 
"Double Bed Room," that it is a "charming, corner room," 
making it, we think, very desirable, which it indeed is. 
Well, we re just going to leave it that way; people can 
take the twin beds; they re the ones who made us change 
all our double beds to twin; they can sleep in them. 

I should add that, just last year, we put two double 
beds in two funny little rooms way in the back of the 
house; these rooms have running water and a private en 
trance (that is, they re on the ground floor and you can 
step right outside from your own room), but they don t 
have a John; in fact, they re not even near a John. They 
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have been, nonetheless, very popular rooms. The double 
bed, I guess, is back to stay. 

Well, we d been getting many letters from these people, 
as I say, who wanted twin beds with bath, and then when 
we d written to them that we didn t have any private 
baths in the house, there d be dead silence. We felt, 
finally, we really had to do something about it. We had 
a small single room upstairs, a charming little room, 
which was between two of the large twin bed rooms and 
connected, in fact, with one of them. We could cut this 
room in half and make a bathroom of each half. One 
bathroom could be connected with the already existing 
door to one room; the other bathroom could be connected 
by a new door with the other large twin bed room. The 
third room, the "charming, corner, double bed room/* 
could keep the bathroom it already had, which previously 
had served all the rooms on the floor. 

In May we phoned Ray Downs, the plumber. We had 
to call him about six times before we got him. 

"Certainly hard to reach/ I murmured. 

"Well, Ray s the only real plumber around. He turns 
everybody s water on and everybody s water off every 
year all the summer people on the lake, you know/ 
John was poking through a Sears, Roebuck catalogue. 
"I d hate to take on that plumbing job without him, 
though." 

Finally, about ten o clock the third night after we got 
home, we reached Ray. This Ray is a good-looking, 
healthy, middle-young, sandy-haired fellow. He looks like 
a Norman Rockwell kid who s grown up but still looks like 
a Norman Rockwell kid. He wears dungarees that hang 
low on his smooth hips, and chews gum. 

The next day he came up and he and John and I looked 
the room over. This was my favorite room in all the house, 
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this darling little single. It had flowered wallpaper, gray 
with yellow roses and lilacs. I had made a cover for the 
bed of yellow Indian Head cotton. There were lilac- 
checked gingham pillows and curtains; and one winter 
John had built bookcases under the window. My little 
wooden desk that I had had when I was a girl was in that 
room, painted gray to match the woodwork. 

Ray moved the bed, took down the mirror, got on the 
floor, and fell to figuring. He and John drew a heavy black 
line across the middle of the floor. The room was now 
two. He pulled up the counterpane, rolling it into a ball 
near the corner of the room, and leaned his elbows on the 
bed, figuring in his little blue book. Then he and John 
took a long hooklike instrument and proceeded to rip out 
the back of the enormous closet in the next room, which 
was one wall of the little room. He then drew a line where 
the back of the closet would be moved to, and there was 
the outline of the second bathroom. There would be, he. 
said, just enough room for two tubs back to back, with 
not an inch to spare. "Put in the wall after the tubs are 
in/ said Ray. 

We went down to the kitchen, had a cup of coffee. "Get 
your septic tank in first thing," Ray said. "Get your ma 
terial down from Sears." This was very decent of Ray, 
allowing us to buy our materials from Sears where we 
could probably get credit; most plumbers insisted on 
supplying the goods, with the accompanying profit. "Give 
me a call when the stuff s here, and we ll get going." 

"We have to be all through by June fifteenth or so, 
Ray," I said, through a miasma of misery over the loss of 
my beautiful little room. 

"Boarders comin then?" 

Well, not right then. I thought I d take reservations 
from the first of July, but I ll need to clean up and paper 



the bathrooms, and John has to get the floors tiled/* 

"Don t worry none/ Ray said, soberly. "Be ready June 
fifteenth. M word on t." 

We went to Burlington the 2Oth of May. I couldn t be 
lieve there were so many different items you had to order 
for two simple bathrooms. After all, all we really needed 
were two bathtubs, two toilets (seats, lids), and two lava 
tories (washbasins, I always called them until it came to 
ordering them). What we ordered, however, was a differ 
ent story. Traps. Drains. Perforated Bermico, whatever 
that is. Cast-iron T-Y s. Elbows. Some just copper, some 
having to be "sweat-fitted." In fact, "sweat * was a com 
mon word; how you achieved this, causing a pipe to 
sweat, was a secret in the plumbing profession. There 
were valves marked S and W. This meant stop and waste, 
which wasn t much help. There were not only regular 
traps, but drum traps. Things had to be of either hard 
copper or soft copper. The soft copper looked pretty hard 
to me. There were things called T s, as well as, I assure 
you, tapped T s. There was not only cast iron, there was 
single-hub cast iron and double-hub cast iron. 

There were, of course, pipes. Skinny ones, called by odd 
arithmetical numbers such as %e inch. Fat pipes, heavy 
enough to sink a ship. A septic tank. Everything had a 
male part and a female part. Sex in the plumbing industry 
was evidently a matter of fact. 

The list went on and on, the clerk reminding John, and 
John reminding the clerk, until it seemed that every pos 
sible part had been discussed, examined, checked against 
Ray s list. At last we had everything, and, following an 
earnest discussion with the credit department of Sears, it 
seemed that this could be purchased under their Home 
Modernization Plan, and we could take three years to pay 
for it. Which was just about right. 
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Nights after that, John spent figuring and planning and 
working everything out on paper. Page after page of 
drawings on yellow legal pads, throwbacks to John s years 
as a lawyer. 

Then suddenly, devastatingly, John had a cold. His first 
in many years. We were supposed to go to Boston to ap 
pear on a radio program, promoting our book, but John 
didn t seem up to it. I went without him leaving Lu- 
cinda home with him, the other two girls staying with the 
Millers down the road did my stint, all the time a 
twinge of concern about his cold making me wonder if I 
should have left him. 

When I came home, the bathrooms were on the back 
porch, and John had pneumonia. 

He would live. The uncontemplable need not be con 
templated. He could think of the bathrooms. 

It was the ist of June. 

"Better get somebody to dig a trench for that septic 
tank. Get Ralph Basloe," John said. So I went home and 
phoned Ralph, and at the same time tried to get Ray. No 
soap on Ray, but Ralph called me right back. 

"Heard John was in Rutland Hospital? Saw it in th* 
Herald" he said. 

"Yes," I told him. "He wants me to go ahead and get in 
some bathrooms, without him. Can you dig a trench for 
us for a septic tank?" 

"Send my man over Sunday," he said, and he did. Satur 
day night I got John to draw me a picture of the line to 
be followed for the septic tank. It ran from the chimney 
next to the house directly under the new bathroom win 
dow, right across the lawn to a spot under the great 
maple. 

Ralph s man, a nice little sort of fellow, came at eight 
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o clock Sunday morning. In Vermont, things start early, 
but I was ready for him. The snow was gone. The hills 
had taken on a greenish cast; the maples lining the roads 
were deep red with their buddings. 

He had an enormous yellow machine, labeled Gradall. 
This was a huge contrivance with a large boom mounted 
on a swivel. In operation, it looked like a giant extended 
arm and hand a very much enlarged tablespoon. I 
stared at it, thinking of it coming across my beautiful 
lawn, scooping it out. 

I walked with the man over the line John had indicated 
on the drawing. The lawn was a new green under our 
feet; like felt. 

"Could you set aside the pieces of turf, so we can put 
the grass back later?" I asked. 

"Shore thing," and he went back and swung up into the 
cab of the monster. I watched him for a moment; then, 
the phone ringing, went to answer it. 

It was Dolly Arnold. Could I arrange her usual buffet 
this year for the 20th of June? It would be smaller, per 
haps forty or fifty people instead of a hundred. 

"Gosh, Dolly," I said. "I don t know. We re trying to 
get some new bathrooms done. The house is a mess." 

"Downstairs?" 

"Well, not downstairs, no. They ll be upstairs. Right 
now they re on the back porch." I could hear the machine 
growling, tearing into my lawn. 

"That s all right then," said Dolly. "We don t need to go 
upstairs," and suddenly the conversation was over and I 
had agreed to a buffet for fifty for the i8th of June. Two 
weeks away. 

I walked outside. The lawn was a shambles. The turf 
was gone for all time. Buried underneath. 

"Gosh, I forgot!" said the man. There were two long, 
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narrow piles of dirt and, between them, a channel four 
feet deep. The lawn was divided in two. All I could think 
of was a World War I picture I had seen once. I was in 
No Man s Land. 

I called Ray. It was Sunday morning and I got him at 
home. 

The trench is dug for the septic tank, Ray," I said. In 
fact, the man, in his agony of sorrow over forgetting 
about the turf, had set the septic tank in place. It was now 
just a matter of hooking it up. 

"Be up this afternoon/ said Ray. "Hey, Elsie," he went 
on, "hear John s sick. Who s gonna be carpenter?" 

"I don t know, Ray. John wants me to try to find some 
body." 

"Gosh almighty, Elsie, that s a job in this town." 

How well I knew it! There was absolutely no reservoir 
of labor in Brandon. For years past it had been a town for 
retired people, mostly; one of the older citizens, proud of 
its appellation as the "picture postcard town of Vermont," 
bragged that there d never be "a dinner pail walking 
down the main street of Brandon." As a consequence, 
there was actually no true work possibility, except for the 
block of stores, the lumber mill, and the Ayrshire Breeders 
Association, which hired a few secretaries and typists. 
The young men with any sort of skills had to get out of 
town to find need for them. 

I d called Jerry at the post office because somebody 
told me he liked to carpenter in his off hours, and he d 
just about promised to come, evenings, when he d called 
back and told me he couldn t, that somebody who hired 
him pretty regular had called on him and he couldn t say 
no to him. I d called this one and that one, with no luck. 

By this time, June 5th, John was home. He was lying 
in the "charming, corner, double bed room," a cadaver, or 
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nearly, and we were worrying about a carpenter. Sud 
denly, his bell rang. I raced. 

"Guy Trombley! Guy Trombley!" He was sitting up in 
bed, pointing to the road. "Guy Trombley. He just went 
by in his pickup." 

"So what?" I was cross and tired, of course. Sick of the 
darn bathrooms, too. 

"I helped him get home his deer last hunting season. 
Maybe he d feel inclined to do me a favor." John sank 
back, exhausted with the effort. It would be a favor, we 
both knew, because Guy, an expert carpenter, was work 
ing every day on the new Porter house. "Call him," said 
John. 

I did, and, to my surprise, he was inclined to do John a 
favor. Feller done him one, he d give a hand. Hadn t 
worked a Saturday the ten years past. Wouldn t work a 
Saturday for nobody but John. He agreed that, when Ray 
had the plumbing laid out sufficient, he d come in Satur 
days, the only day he wasn t working over to the new 
Porter house, and put in the partitions and lay the floors 
and do the carpentering. 

On the lath of June, I called Ray. "Thought you were 
coming over Sunday afternoon to get started." 

Well, it seemed Ray was in a bad situation. Everybody 
was coming into their camps on the lake, and they all 
needed the water turned on, and the leaks fixed, and he 
hadn t been to bed for three nights, but he d come up that 
afternoon. 

The next day, the isth, he appeared in his pickup with 
his helper. Hooked up the septic tank, shoveled back the 
dirt ("Ain t th plumber s job, but don t know who else 
will do it"), moved the tubs upstairs off the porch, set 
them on the beds in the bedrooms (why the beds? why 
not the floor? by this time I dared not ask), transferred 
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miscellaneous pipes and fittings from porch to bedrooms, 
worked in the little single for three hours, hammering, 
setting pipes around places, screwing things in place, 
swearing. Finally he walked into John s room. 

"Sorry I had t make so much noise, John. Gotta go now, 
Mrs. Burton over to the Maiden Lodge on the lake wants 
t open some cabins for some of her boarders by tomorrow. 
Be back tomorrow," and he was off. Clatter, clatter, clatter, 
silence. 

John got out of bed, looked at the mess, got back in 
bed. "God," he said, and went to sleep. 

On the 14th, some of my summer help arrived: a Japa 
nese girl, Suzi; a Chilean girl, Odette; and an American 
boy, Bob (in love with the Chilean girl, though they 
hadn t told me that) all from a Middle Western uni 
versity, the two foreign girls exchange students. 

I greeted them wanly. Yes, this dust heap was Blue 
berry Hill. My husband was sick upstairs. The rooms were 
a little disarranged. There were bathtubs on the beds. We 
all stood and looked at these silently. And, I went on, 
there was a party for fifty people Saturday, the i8th. As 
for house guests, they weren t coming until the ist of July. 

And, I thought to myself, were they coming! For the 
first time in our history was it, could it be, the private 
baths? Blueberry Hill would be filled on the ist of July, 

They seemed a bit alarmed, I must say, but, thinking 
perhaps that this was America, Suzi and Odette fell to 
with gusto, scraping carrots for fifty, stewing chickens, 
cleaning the downstairs until it shone redusting it every 
hour or so, or course and generally falling into the spirit 
of things. Since Bob, the boy, and Odette, the girl, didn t 
think I d like them to be in love, they stayed away from 
each other, and Bob raked over and over the unsightly 
effulgence of dirt on the lawn until it was at least possible 
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to pass across it, and managed, with his clippers, to re 
move most of last year s dead iris. 

Saturday, the i8th, the day of the party. John sitting by 
the window. A worry, a worry. Fifty people coming. 
Seven o clock in the morning, Guy with his helper in his 
pickup. Walked into John s room, "Say, John, you re not 
gainin much. Maybe this is all too much fer a fellow just 
outen th hospital, this hammerin and all." 

"That s what IVe been telling him, Guy," I said. "I want 
John to go someplace where it s quiet until he s better/ 

But John was adamant. He had to keep his eye on the 
bathrooms. The fact that it was five days since we d seen 
Ray wasn t helping anything. So we left him, and Guy 
looked over the plumbing. It was a maze. John and Ray 
had decided, rather than take out the floor (and conse 
quently the living room ceiling below it), they d place the 
plumbing fixtures right on top of the present floor, build 
one step up, and, though it made for a sort of low-ceil- 
inged bathroom, it would do. 

"I ll do what I can, Elsie," Guy said. "Sure wish I knew 
what Ray had in mind here. When s he comin back?" 

"Don t know, Guy," I said. "Last I heard" - 1 started 
downstairs "tomorrow. And that was last week." 

The house was immediately, again, filled with dust. 
Suzi kept cleaning it up and, when it was mealtime for 
John, carried up his tray, gently. This she could under 
stand. This was a man sick in bed, he had to be fed. The 
rest of it was a morass. 

Late afternoon Guy came down. "Done all I can, Elsie. 
Till Ray comes back," and he was off. 

Dolly s first guest arrived a few minutes later. Dolly 
too. The party was under way. A hot night; the guests 
sitting on the lawn. John looking down at them from his 
chair. I took a breath, went into the kitchen. 
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"But Missy Mastaton," said Suzi, alarmed at all the 
guests arriving, and so little ready. 

"It s all right, Suzi." 

And it was. We had two hours while the guests had 
punch. The dinner was on time and good. Chicken in 
curry creme. Sherried noodles. Glazed carrots. Salad. A 
strawberry mousse. Tiny hot biscuits. 

Summer dresses. Laughter. 

Worry, worry. 

The next day it was easier for the new help. This too 
was something they could understand. There had been a 
party. Everything was in the wrong place. Put it back in 
the right place. 

And, in the midde of it, Ray, in his pickup, with his 
helper. Scratching the back of his head. "Couldn t get 
here a minute sooner, Elsie. That Mrs. Burton s on m 
neck." 

"Look, Ray, you know we wouldn t have started this if 
you hadn t promised " 

"When s them boarders comin ?" 

"You know very well when them boarders are coming, 
Ray. I ought to be getting curtains up, putting up wall 
paper. Can t use a room in the house. Dust everywhere." 

"Look, Elsie " He was getting a little hot too. "I told ye 
I d have th place ready for your boarders, didn t I? I got 
problems, too, y* know." 

I was near tears. "Well, you won t get anything done if 
we stand here talking," and I let him go upstairs. 

Immediately, there issued forth the worst swearing I d 
ever heard. Then another voice, and it was John, out of 
bed, in his pajamas and robe, and he and Ray were 
screaming at each other. 

"What th hell did Guy put that g d- partition in 
there fer! I tor ye, John, we d need every inch of space 
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fer them bathtubs. J can t get them tubs in here now!" 

"If you d been here when you said and done as you 
promised, Ray, Guy would have known what to do. He 
just had to trust to common sense/ 

"Well, I can t put them g d tubs in that g d 
space!" 

It went on like that until I could get up and get John 
out of there. He was quivering with rage and frustration. 
Ray set to sawing. He was sawing most of the beautiful 
4 by 4 away and it was hard wood and tough going. The 
sawing went on and on and on. The sawdust rose and 
settled on the stairs. On the piano. On the rugs. 

"John," I said. 

I looked at him. He was covered with perspiration. 

"You re getting out of here. Now." And before he knew 
what I was doing, I had him up and dressed and in the 
car, and he was dumped in East Middlebury at a quiet 
country inn the kind of place we are, you know? 

"Now," I said again, and kissed him farewell. "Get 
well." 

I came home. Felt good, really. Now I had merely a 
battle to fight. With Ray. The worry was gone. John was 
all right, where he was. I could manage now. 

"Where d John go?" Ray wanted to know. 

"I had to get him out of here. You were driving him 
crazy," and I marched into the kitchen. Pretty soon, Ray 
was downstairs. 

"I know," I said, "youVe got to get over to Mrs. Bur 
ton s. Well, get. But you d better be back here tomorrow, 
Ray." 

He merely walked out, followed by his helper, got into 
his pickup, was off. 

That was the last I saw of Ray for a week. Not that I 
didn t try to reach him. I called in the morning he d just 
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left. Called at lunchtime he hadn t come in, or he d just 
gone out. Called in the middle of the night. His wife 
hadn t seen him. For two days. She didn t seem to think 
this was unusual. 

Finally it was the 26th. Sunday. Guy hadn t bothered 
to come on Saturday this week no point, till Ray got 
more done. 

Surely there must be another plumber. The town of 
Brandon couldn t really and truly exist with only one, and 
one such as this. I asked around and found that it pretty 
much did. Everybody knew Ray, and allowed for his 
temperament, if it could be called that. He was a good 
plumber, knew what he was doing, charged a fair price, 
had a heart of gold. Well, I didn t think so. And, finally, I 
got the name of another man, a new fellow, who, for ten 
dollars, said he d come over and look at the job. 

He looked. 

"Cant be done." 

"What can t be done?" 

"Bathrooms. You can t put two bathrooms in here. Ain t 
room." He poked at the pipes already set in, with his foot. 
"Don t know what he s up to, neither. Can t make out 
what exactly he s plannin here." 

He came out, slowly. "Well, I ll tell ya. Since and inas 
much as you re in a jam here, 111 help you out. Twill take 
me a week to finish up th job I m on over to Lake Bomo- 
seen, and then I ll need at least a month to tear this out 
and start over again. Only way I see to do this job is from 
underneath." 

"You mean rip out the ceiling in the living room?" 

"Only way I see it." 

I said farewell to him, thanked him very much, and 
told him I couldn t wait that long. 

I went to the telephone and called Ray. 
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He answered. 

"Yeah," he said, gruffly. 

"Listen, Ray," I said. "I m in trouble here, and it s all 
your fault. Either you re coming right over here and fix 
this place up, or I m going to sue you. I hate to talk that 
way to you, Ray, but I will, I swear it; if you don t come 
over here and finish those toilets, I ll sue you." 

"Well," he said, "I don t like your way of doing busi 
ness." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"Coin round behind my back, gettin another plumber." 

God knows how news gets around. I hadn t gotten the 
other plumber on the telephone until two hours earlier. 

"Well, if he could have done the job, I d have let him, 
Ray, if that s any satisfaction to you. But he couldn t and 
it s your baby, and I swear it, Ray, if you don t do it, 111 
sue you for every day s business I have to cancel on your 
account." 

There was a silence. 

Finally, in a tight voice, Ray said: "O.K. Elsie, I ll 
come. But I ll tell you one thing. I ll finish this job for you, 
and that s the last time I ll ever come to Blueberry Hill, 
so help me!" 

"Suits me fine, Ray. I don t care about any other time. I 
just want those bathrooms done now. Today!" 

"Today! It s Sunday, and besides it s nearly noon. Too 
late to work today!" 

"Well, tomorrow then." 

"O.K." And we both hung up, on each other. 

"Missy Mastaton?" It was Suzi. "Cannot we make the 
beds and cream up upstairs?" 

"Oh, Suzi, how can you make the beds? The bathtubs 
are on them/ 

"We do." And she and Odette were off; they lifted the 
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bathtubs off the beds, made them with fresh linens, set 
the bathtubs carefully back on. They made neat piles of 
the tools in the corners of the rooms and scrubbed and 
polished and emerged, one round won. 

Monday, the 27th. No Ray. "Miss Mastaton?" 

"He ll come, Suzi." 

Tuesday, the 28th. No Ray. "He ll come, Suzi." 

Wednesday, the 2Qth. Ray and his helper and the pick 
up. Arriving. Suzi and I looked at each other, heaved a 
sigh of relief. Went about our business. Odette came in, 
her dark eyes dancing. "He is working, sure enough, is 
he not?" she said. That he was. I ve never heard such 
hammering and such banging. He was working and he 
was mad. We chuckled and had breakfast. 

It suddenly seemed possible. Maybe we d have the 
bathrooms in time at that. Three days to go. I started 
baking some of my mama s sponge cakes to put in the 
freezer against our incipient season. I heard steps coming 
down the stairs. It was Ray. 

I turned and looked at him. He was standing there, in 
the doorway. Squinting. 

"Want a cup of coffee, Ray?" I offered. 

He shuffled a bit. "O.K." 

I made a cup for each of us. We sat down. He pushed 
his hat back on his head. 

"Y know/ he said, "it s a funny thing. I ve got a kid, a 
boy. I get so damn mad at that kid sometimes. I yell at 
him. Sometimes I smack him on the backside. But the 
funny thing is, I think the sun rises and sets on him. 
Don t know why I do it. Don t mean it." He looked at 
me. "Funny, ain t it?" 

I looked squarely at him. He was apologizing. I smiled 
at him. 

*Tm the same way, Ray," I said. "Lots of times." 
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We finished the coffee. The silence was comfortable. 
We were friends. 

Ray said, "I ll have ye ready for them boarders." 

I went on into Rutland to do some shopping. Came 
home at three-fifteen. Ray s pickup was still there. He 
met me outside the house. "Hey, Elsie. Got troubles/ 

"Oh?" 

"Yeah. Sears left out one toilet." 

"One toilet!" 

"Yup. Looked all over for it. Every carton. It ain t here, 
Elsie. Can t do no more without it. Now Elsie, if you can 
go to Burlington right now and get me another toilet and 
have it back fer me t morrow, I ll come in seven o clock 
A.M. and finish up th job then, and Guy can come long 
and close it in." 

"But Ray, it s nearly three-thirty now." 

"They re open till five-thirty. Only fifty-five miles." 

We went into the office and phoned Sears. Took fifteen 
minutes to get the right person and the right information 
and it appeared that, if I could get to the store by five- 
fifteen, they could give me a slip of paper to take to the 
warehouse, which closed at five-thirty, and then I could 
get the toilet and bring it back home in time for Ray to do 
the work the next morning. 

I was away from the house, finally, at four-fifteen, what 
with giving Suzi directions for the evening. An hour for 
fifty-five miles, part of it on country roads and me a Go- 
shen-to-Brandon driver strictly. State highways have al 
ways horrified me. I keep away from them as much as 
possible. My solution to a truck is to pull over to the side 
of the road and lose him. Pass one? Rarely. 

I won t tell the story of this trip. Suffice it to say that I 
made it, with two minutes to spare. Got the paper. Went 
to the warehouse, which required much maneuvering on 
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and off Route 7, picked up the toilet, packed in an in 
nocuous case labeled "One Closet," and started home. 
Stopped for a small visit with John ("Yes, yes, darling, 
things are coming along fine"), then, in the pitch black of 
a moonless Vermont night, found my way back up the 
road to Blueberry Hill. 

I was a wreck. 

Thursday. No Ray. 

The first guests were arriving Friday about five o clock. 
I had to face the fact. The rooms weren t ready. 

I phoned Ray. Four times. Eleven o clock Thursday 
night I got him. 

"Ray," I said. 

"God, Elsie, I m tired. Water main broke. Been workin 
on t thirty-six hours straight. I ain t forgot you. I just 
gotta get some sleep, is all. I ll be there five o clock to 
morrow morning and I ve been talking to Guy and he ll 
be there seven, and we ll work right together. Be through 
in four-five hours." He paused. "When them boarders 
comin ?" 

I hung up, quietly. 

"Missy Mastaton?" said Suzi. 

"He ll come, Suzi. Go to bed." And she did, and I did, 
and I got up at five o clock. No Ray. 

I sat in the kitchen, having a cup of coffee. It was too 
much. Suddenly I heard the pickup. By this time, I knew 
Ray s pickup by ear. And, following it, immediately on its 
tail, Guy s pickup. 

"Hi, Elsie," called Ray, and he went upstairs, followed 
by his helper and Guy and his helper. I should add that 
these helpers are young men or boys who do not do any 
thing. They hand things, hold ladders, fetch. They get 
two dollars an hour. 

They started. We watched and, at the same time, 



cleaned and cooked and prepared. Around noon, I called 
Dorothy Black on the phone. I had planned originally to 
do the wallpapering of these bathrooms myself, but, with 
the delays and the imminence of the guests in five 
hours! this was patently impossible. So Td alerted my 
friend Dorothy, an excellent wallpaperer as indeed are 
most of the women in Goshen to come when there was 
a wall for her to hang paper on. 

She came. At one particular moment in that bathroom, 
Ray was plumbing, his helper was handing him things, 
Guy was carpentering, his helper was handing him things, 
Dorothy was wallpapering (nobody was handing her any 
thing), sometimes having to lift the paper over the very 
heads of the men beneath her, and, in the finalized corner 
of the bathroom, Suzi was sweeping the floor with a dust 
brush. 

The phone rang. It was Mrs. Burton. 

"Is Ray Downs there, Mrs. Masterton?" 

"Yes," I said. "He is. He s upstairs." 

"Will you ask him to come to the phone, please?" 

I went up and asked Ray to come to the phone. 

"Oh hell," he said. "Who is it?" 

"Mrs. Burton." 

"Oh hell. Tell her 111 call her back." 

I looked at him steadily. Then I went back to the 
phone. "He says hell call you back." 

"When?" 

"Well, I don t know, Mrs. Burton. He s given me that 
message." 

"Mrs. Masterton. Do you think hell call me back? Do 
you really think he will?" 

I was speechless. She went on. "I m in the guest busi 
ness, just like you. I have two rooms going to be occupied 
this evening and the water hasn t been turned on in those 
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bathrooms. I ll just tell you, Mrs. Masterton, I ve just 
given up. Now, if youll tell me Ray ll call me back, 111 
believe you." 

I took a deep breath. "He ll call you, Mrs. Burton," 

"All right, Mrs. Masterton. I ll wait." 

They didn t stop for lunch, and, of course, the first 
guests arrived early, three o clock instead of five. This 
always happens to us! Whenever I m not quite ready for 
people, they come early. Well, in this case, it was all right 
because the guests who were going to occupy this room 
"with bath" were old-timers, Franklin and Carolyn Pills- 
bury. We laughed and embraced and I told them their 
room wasn t "ready" yet. They went upstairs and looked 
at the mob in the bathroom, came down, hysterical. 

We all sat around in the den, and at about four-thirty, 
Dorothy came down. 

"Where you want I should put the leftover paper, 
Elsie?" 

Then came the two helpers, carrying what they could. 

Then came Guy. "Wish I d had a bit more time, Elsie. 
But John can fix up the rough spots when he s better. 
Hell have to tile the floor too, later." 

Then Suzi. "Ooh, velly nice bathloom," she said. 

Then, and finally, Ray. 

"Them your boarders?" he said. He was off. 

I ran to the door after him, "Call Mrs. Burton," I yelled. 

"No need. On my way there now. I ll get her fixed up 
in time." 

Carolyn went upstairs. "Do you think it works?" she 
asked. And we both stood, fascinated, while she turned 
the tap and the water started forth through its shiny new 
spigot in the nice white bathtub in the nice, new, clean 
bathroom. 



JES HOLLER 



FACED AS I WAS with the crisis of John s illness and 
the construction of bathrooms, I should have been 
sitting in some silent spot holding my head, weeping to 
the gods. But I was not. And you know why? Because, in 
Goshen, bathrooms or no bathrooms, the important thing 
was that everybody wanted to know, really did, "How s 
John feelin?" And they said, one after the other, "Now, 
Elsie, ef they s anythin atall we kin do, you jest git up an 
holler." 

Each time, I smiled wetly. They repeated, "You jes 
holler! Remember, naow!" 

The first one was Mr. Dean, the mailman. He brought 
up the medicine Seeley ordered the day John got sick. 

"Somebody sick, Elsie?" 

"John. Seeley says he thinks it s pneumonia. Pleurisy, 
too." 

"Well, whattayaknow!" He shook his head. "Ain t that 
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too bad." He thought a moment. "Anythin I can do?" 

I looked at him. He meant it. "No, thank you, Mr. 
Dean." 

He started up the motor, eased away from the lawn. 
"Well, if there is, all ye hafta do, ye know, is just holler/ 
he said. 

I walked back, slowly, into the house, stopping to look 
at our mountain which was once our ski area, noticing 
that the lilacs on the side of the house were pure lilac, 
completely opened, no purple in them; the air was full of 
them: a sachet. 

The phone started. "How s John feelin ?" And then it 
was in the Rutland Herald. "John Masterton," it said, "is 
home sick." 

He felt worse and worse. The medicine didn t help. 
Seeley came up, looked at me and said, "Let s take him to 
the hospital, Elsie. Let s see what this is. We should have 
X rays, and he should be where he can get immediate 
care if he needs it. You re pretty far away, you know, up 
here in Goshen." 

And we were pretty far away. That I know. It was 
quiet and the lawn needed to be mowed and John said, 
all right, he would go to the hospital. He looked at me, a 
moment, his eyes naked. 

"I ll drive him," I said. Why was going to the hospital 
a matter so shaking? People went all the time. Every day. 
But I could not speak further. 

No, Seeley thought it would be better not to bother 
John by dressing him. "Let s get Frankie Miller and send 
him over in the ambulance." 

I stared at him. This was drastic. I could hardly bear it. 
But it was, of course, sensible and Frankie Miller came in 
a little while. He was a nice-looking man who ran the 
furniture store and the ambulance in Brandon. Also the 
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undertaking establishment. I seemed to remember that at 
one time the ambulance and the hearse were interchange 
able, but this ambulance was light blue so it surely could 
not be used as a hearse. He said to me, "How s John 
feeling? Just heard today he was sick. Saw him down- 
street couple-three days ago, didn t I?" 

We bundled John up and Frankie and Jonathan Sim 
mons together put John on a stretcher and let him down 
the stairs feet first, so that he was nearly perpendicular. 
They went off and I went back upstairs and made John s 
bed and put away his bottles of medicine and his clothes, 
then started to dress to drive to the hospital, too. 

The phone rang. It was Dorothy Goodenow, who had 
helped me out" first of any of my neighbors when I had 
just started cooking at Blueberry Hill. She always had, she 
said, "good luck" with my blueberry-apple crisp, and was 
a nice, neat little woman who knew and loved us all. 

"What happened to John!" she cried. "That war John 
goin down in th ambulance, wan t it?" 

"Yes, Dorothy, it was," and I told her what I could. 

"Oh, Elsie," she said. "How tumble!" Then she pulled 
herself together. "Well." And she paused. "I hope he ll 
come long jest foin. Pore John!" 

I thanked her warmly. 

"And remember," she called, as if I were many, many 
miles away, "ef ye need anythin . Anythin* atall. Jest have 
t holler, y know." 

I could not answer. 

I finished dressing and had started out of the house 
when I was called back by the phone again. It was my 
friend Helen, whose husband was making a living for 
them in Vermont by writing mystery stories. They had 
bought the Ladd house from us three years earlier, and 
were, as much as we, "city people." Somehow, due to a 
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sterling regard for a day s work, they had not had trouble 
being accepted easily and quickly by their neighbors. 

"Elsie/ she said, "you d better stop and see Lucinda on 
the way down by the school." 

"Why?" 

"Tell her about her daddy." 

"Why? She s in school, isn t she?" I couldn t see why I 
should upset my seven-year-old, who adored her daddy, 
by telling her he was in the hospital. 

"Because shell know about it by this time. Seeing the 
ambulance go by. Who else could it be?" She paused, 
"You know how children feel about an ambulance." 

So I stopped at the one-room school. It was lunch hour 
and the children weren t there, any of them. I drove 
around the bend to the teacher s house, and there they 
were, six or seven of the youngsters, down by the brook, 
watching its sparkling and splashing in the June sunlight. 
Lucinda saw me and started running. "Mommy, Mommy!" 

I smiled, calm for her. "Daddy s in the hospital, sweetie, 
and I m going along after him for a while." 

She smiled up at me, her golden curls shining in the 
sun. She was scared, Helen had been right, the ambulance 
had scared her. But she smiled and was not, for a mo 
ment, a child. I kissed her and went on. 

When I came home, we both went straight to bed. The 
two younger girls were staying, while their daddy was 
ill, at Proctor with my friend Patience Miller. Lucinda 
said to me, "I was scared, Mommy," and I told her I knew 
she was. We slept, 

In the morning, Ola phoned me. She and her husband 
were caretakers of a large estate in Goshen. There were 
giant pines all about their house and a brook below the 
garden. Ola was a woman of tremendous character, a 
former schoolteacher. 



"Elsie," she said. "How s John feelin ?" She spoke and 
wrote in a warm, precise way. There was no fiddle-faddle 
with Ola. I told her how John was. 

"Well," she said, "you re coming by here on the way 
to the hospital for dinner/ I didn t argue, didn t really 
want to. She had a salad for me, and sliced cold chicken, 
and a glass of iced tea. It was just right. I left her, misty- 
eyed. "Now remember," she said, "you just holler." I 
started away. "Expect you for dinner tomorrow," she 
called. 

It was a long day and a trying one for both of us at the 
hospital. I guess John Masterton is probably the worst 
patient in a hospital bed. Why is that? He s so sweet, 
naturally; in fact, people always talk of John s gentleness 
and warmth. Yet, given a nurse, he will growl at her, 
swear at her, ring for her, demand from her, complain 
about her though he had grounds for complaint one 
night, having waited in a cold sweat for an hour and a 
half for her to answer his call. "Could have been dead!" 
Oh, he was a difficult one. "Call Seeley! Tell him I want 
to go home. Tell him you re taking me home." 

So I had called Seeley. "Elsie, I won t take the responsi 
bility if you take him home. He s sick" 

Finally, I was able to leave him, more or less settled, 
and stop at the home of Wilma May Holloway to pick up 
Luanda s little girl friend, Bobby Holloway, whom some 
days back Lucinda had been allowed to invite for over 
night. 

Wilma May shook her head at me. "At such a time, you 
need company like a hole in the head." But I remem 
bered Lucinda s disappointment when I had suggested 
putting it off. "Oh no, Mommy," she had rocked on the 
stairs. "Bobby s moving tomorrow. She d never get to 
come." 
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So I had agreed, and, after the long day in the hospital, 
found I was delighted that I had. Bobby climbed in the 
car with me, her overnight bag importantly beside her. 

"How s John feeling?" Wilma May asked, leaning on 
the car door. I told her. She looked around her at the 
mess of cartons and barrels she was packing. "I wish I 
could do more," she said. But she added, "That doesn t 
mean that you can t holler if you need something." 

The next day John was better. About four o clock in the 
afternoon his pain lessened. He allowed me to shave him 
with his electric razor. He ate a dropped egg on toast and 
a cup of soup. 

I drove home, my mind empty. Light. 

I stopped at the Red and White Store in Forestdale for 
some doughnuts for breakfast. Bob, the owner, shook my 
hand, and said, "Hello, Elsie. Jest heard bout John. How s 
he feelin , anyway?" 

"Much, much better," I laughed. 

"That s good," he murmured, laughing a little, too. "Tell 
im fer me I was askin ." 

"I will," I said, and I started the motor of my car. 

"Need anythin ," called Bob, "jest holler now!" 

I drove on, up Route 73 where the construction for the 
new state road made a bumpy ride, the rutted, newly 
dumped mixture of mud and gravel making it slow going. 

There was Tim Boyce, holding up his hand for me to 
stop. He had helped John build the ski area years back, 
and Marlie, his wife, had done dishes for me, too, many 
a time. He was a little, sturdy-looking fellow, working 
really steadily at a well-paying job on the road this whole 
winter, and feeling pretty set up at his good luck. I 
stopped and he came around to my side of the car. 

"How s John feelin ?" His forehead was puckered with 
his wanting to know. I told him, and he was glad of the 
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good report. "Wall, that s nasty stuff, that pleur sy. Me, I 
had it four toims." But he smiled at me, relieved. "Glad 
t 7 hear he s better. And remember!" he threatened. "What 
ever y need, ye jest holler, naowl" 

I promised, and started on up the Big Hill. Just as I 
reached the old Hayes House, which was another house 
we had owned at one time, about a mile from Blueberry 
Hill, I met George Wallace and Kenny Black in George s 
Model-T. They stopped their car and I stopped mine. 
They jumped out, both of them lanky fifteen-year-olds 
too long for their jeans. "Mowed yer lawn," George 
said. 

"I used th power mower he used the lectric. Looks 
right nice," said Kenny. 

I was so pleased with them. "How much do you think?" 

"How s a dollar an hour for th* two of us. Together, I 
mean?" 

I rummaged around until I found four dollars for them. 
They were overjoyed and went back to the car. Then sud 
denly, they remembered. "How s John feelinT* they 
asked. 

I rode the rest of the way up the road, slowly. Came to 
Rip and Helen in their station wagon. We both stopped. 
"We were just going down to see John," they said. "Lu- 
cinda s planning to spend the night with us." I smiled at 
them gratefully. 

"Fixed your furnace," Rip called out after me. "Needed 
couple more shovels of coaL" And I knew this, that it 
would be chilly still for several nights. 

"Thank you, Rip," I murmured. 

When I drew up to the house, the sign BLUEBERRY HILL 
FARM was swaying on the lawn. And the lawn was mani 
cured and rolling and perfectly cut. All two acres of it. 
The house looked simply beautiful. Old. And beautiful. 
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I went in. Climbed slowly upstairs. Put on my bath 
robe, came down. 

It was Zeke and Irma. They hurried in. "How s John 
feelin t noight?" asked Zeke. 

And they sat around with me. Finally, they stood up, 
Irma clutching her youngest, Clara, the first girl. They 
smiled at me. "J est thought we d visit a bit." 

I waved them good-by. I looked out. There were three 
deer in the road by the mailbox. I wasn t lonely. And I 
wasn t worried. John was going to be fine. Just fine. 



WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 



WE STILL USE the matches. Pink packets which we 
bought in the hundreds of thousands from an in 
spired match salesman. Printed with the names of our 
two places of business. One side says BLUEBERRY HELL 
FARM, Brandon, Vermont. The other, printed to match, 
says, BLUEBEBRY HILL KEY, Islamorada, Florida. 

They seem the same. 

But they weren t. Not one bit. 

Let me tell you about Florida. Everybody always says 
to us, What about Florida? Didn t you love it? What an 
ideal existence, people say, looking at one another wist 
fully a Vermont inn in summer, a Florida restaurant in 
winter, follow the sun, what a lark, you lucky people, you. 
Tell us, what s it like? 

And we draw a deep breath and try to explain. Just as 
I am doing now. One thing leads to another, you know, 
and this was one thing we wish hadn t led to anything. 
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I should state, I guess, right away, that John disliked 
Florida in a mild sort of way. I actively hated it, begin 
ning with my first view of it on a hot, windy day in 
November. 

My actual reaction toward the Florida Chamber of 
Commerce is one of resentful blood-boiling. You know 
how they talk. Come to Florida, they entice, the land of 
Romance, of Balmy Breezes. Loll in the Sun. Set your 
Troubles Aside. Well, I wouldn t really mind all this if 
they honestly believed it themselves. But they don t! 
Balmy Breezes! You know the only kind of things you can 
buy in Burdine s children s department in November? 
Brown corduroy pants, lined with flannel. And in the 
center of the department is counter after counter piled 
high with snowsuits for the poor little things. Ask the 
clerk, Why! In Florida, snowsuits! And she looks at you 
pityingly. "You re new here?" she asks. "Or a tourist? Ask 
any mother," she says. "You gotta have a snowsuit! We 
sell as many here as they do in Macy s, probably, right in 
the middle of New York. And mittens. And earmuffs." 

Mention to a year-round Miami resident one day in 
December that you d like to go swimming somewhere, 
try one of the local beaches. "Are you crazy!" he will ex 
claim. "Nobody in Miami in his right mind swims until 
April. You ll freeze." But, you say, drawing forth a picture 
from that very Sunday s edition of the Miami Herald, 
displaying palm trees swaying in the breeze, a bikini-clad 
maiden stretching her arms toward the hot, hot sun, dis 
porting herself happily in the caressing atmosphere, how 
about this picture? "This picture," you are told, "is for the 
tourists. They re nuts, anyway. They come down here to 
swim, so by God, they swim." 

You and John can t believe this, the first week you are 
in Miami, so you ask around and find out that there is, 
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indeed, a local public beach, a beautiful development 
similar to Jones Beach on Long Island. This is called 
Cranston Park. So you drive out there, park your car 
beside the only other one in the enormous parking lot, 
enter the dressing rooms, the sound of your footsteps hol 
low in the empty clamminess; and then, when you finally 
get out to the beach, which is indeed wide and smooth 
and lined with palm trees, you and John are the only two 
on it. The wind is whistling in many directions at once, 
your hair is flying, settling mostly in your mouth, you can 
not sit down because the sand is literally being flung up 
like little missiles. The water, a deep blue-green, is rush 
ing on and off the beach, not in waves exactly but more 
as if someone were shoving it at you and then pulling it 
back. You try the water. It is very warm. In fact, it is like 
a bathtub. In fact, it is like dishwater. And about as dull. 
There is no buoyancy. The water s so warm that the air is 
immediately too cold, so you stay under as much as you 
can. Finally you come out, shivering. The sun is hot but 
the air isn t. That s a phenomenon for you. The water s 
hot. The sun s hot. The air s cold. The wind s biting. Your 
eyes are by this time held almost completely shut to keep 
out the bits of sand that are flying about. You go back and 
dress. You do not swim again that winter. 

This is a normal condition in Florida. We spent day 
after day after day, many times weeks at a time, fighting 
this wind. One did not venture out of the house in a dress 
without clutching it closely about one. A straight slim 
skirt was best or, of course, Bermuda shorts if you could 
stand the cold. A circular skirt would rise above your ears 
like a giant plate and stay there. You might be able to get 
it down on one side or another, but not in front or in 
back. At the same time, that is. 

The sensible people are those who build fireplaces in 
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their houses. None of these exist in any of the housing 
projects. These houses, all made of cinder block (CBC 
Cinder Block Construction is the accredited descrip 
tion) because the termites eat up everything of wood, are 
built for "Florida" weather and are sold to Northerners 
who believe what they read in the papers. There is no 
such thing as a heating system; you have electric heaters, 
one in each room; sometimes you build one into the ceil 
ing and turn it on like an electric light. Sometimes so 
many people in Miami are using these electric heaters 
that all the power in the city goes off, fuses blow, trans 
formers give out, there s the devil to pay. It s even against 
the law to use them, though every one does. Has to. 

I have been colder in Florida than I ever have been in 
Vermont. Let s leave it at that. 

As for the Florida Keys, this is an area completely de 
pendent on the fisherman. The sports fisherman, after tar 
pon, sailfish, kingfish, and the smaller, more elusive bone- 
fish. Everyone guides, fishermen, and the business 
people agree that fishing in the Keys is the best in the 
world. On the ocean side there is the Gulf Stream, in sight 
of the shore, abounding with every kind of sporting game- 
fish there is. On the bay side, with coral flats extending 
for miles, the bonefish feed and in the channels the tarpon 
roll. 

The sports fisherman is a breed of man alone. He ar 
rives, fully equipped with rod and reel, usually with his 
wife these days, because there are now comfortable, even 
lush, places to stay, and many of the women are better 
sailors and fishermen than their husbands. The rates are 
high. The motels charge, in season, about $25 a day for 
each room. This, of course, doesn t include meals. You 
eat these out somewhere. Stone crabs. Conch chowder. 
Always and always Key Lime Pie, usually made with con- 
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densed milk, sticky sweet. For an extra five dollars or so a 
day, you can have what is called an "efficiency," which 
means there s a stove and a refrigerator and some cup 
boards on one side of your room and you can fix your own 
fish after you ve caught it. The fisherman also must have 
a guide with a boat, at $35 to $75 a day for both. His 
average daily cost is something like $100. 

It is, he thinks, worth it. But let me warn you; there is 
no man more fickle. When the wind blows and is blowing 
hard enough, the boat can t go out. The vacationer will 
wait one day, perhaps two. Then hell leave the Keys and 
go to Hialeah to the races, or to Bimini, or to the Isle of 
Pines, but he won t stay in the Keys. Thus you can see 
that the fee of the guide isn t really very high; some years 
fifty per cent of his reservations are canceled out by the 
weather. And when the fishing isn t good, there just isn t 
anybody around except the poor people who are trying 
to make a living in the Keys, running the shops, the res 
taurants, the motels. It s like Coney Island on a rainy 
Sunday. Or a ski resort without snow! 

There is another kind of fisherman, the bridge fisher 
man. This is the fellow, and frequently his wife and kids, 
who will arrive before dawn on a Saturday or Sunday, 
station himself on the edge of one of the many bridges 
which connect the coral reefs which make up the Florida 
Keys, let down his line, and fish. He cares naught for his 
life; if he has a fish on his line, he ll pull it in, step back 
in the path of whatever car is speeding across the bridge 
(of course, nobody slows down on any of these bridges), 
and is either saved by his guardian angel, or is killed. 
Quite a few of them are killed. Some of the bridges, but 
far from all, have what are called catwalks. I never could 
figure which was worse, dodging the cars on the main 
highway, or dodging the fishermen on the bridges. 
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Nobody can go swimming on the Florida Keys because 
there aren t any beaches that are safe. The beaches that 
exist, and there aren t many of those, abound with things 
called Portuguese men-of-war, blue balloonlike sea ani 
mals with long ribbonlike tendrils which will burn skin 
on contact. It is much too easy to step on one of them, 
pop it open, and be in serious trouble. 

There are also barracuda. We had a place to swim in 
front of our restaurant, which was a rarity in our area. 
This existed because the restaurant had been built on 
pilings adjoining a small, filled-in section which became 
an island, on which was a cottage our living quarters. 
You reached the restaurant via a boardwalk, and between 
the main road and the restaurant was a channel. In fact, 
the channel was right over the old railroad ties which had 
at one time been the famous overseas Flagler railroad, 
which provided train service to the Florida Keys until the 
dreadful hurricane of 1935. So we had something approxi 
mating a swimming hole, and with nice clean water. 

When we first came there, I asked about barracuda. 
Yes, I was told, they were here, but they d never been 
known to bite anybody yet. Then I was regaled with 
stories of people in other parts of Florida who had lost an 
arm or a leg to a barracuda. But this had never happened 
in the Florida Keys, not yet, anyway. After that, the 
children were allowed to swim, but only with a hawk- 
eyed attendant. Once in a while, sure enough, we d see a 
barracuda, yell to the children, and they d scramble out 
of the water and wait for it to go away. Lots of times it 
wouldn t go for several days, would just park right in that 
spot, hovering. Maybe it was asleep, I don t know. But 
we didn t go into the water those days. 

This is why, in the Keys, every motel or hotel has a 
swimming pool. It has to. 
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Our boardwalk was at least ten feet above the water 
under normal conditions at higli tide. But, given a storm 
warning, or a spell of wind that lasted a week or so, 
slowly, slowly, we d watch the water rise. The closest I 
ever saw it come was to within two feet of the bridge. 
However, the dock in back of our house, which our 
kitchen faced, was a little lower than the boardwalk. It 
would be covered, often, out of sight, die water dark and 
insistent over it. And the water would lap, ferociously, 
against the kitchen wall, rising a fraction of an inch each 
hour. The most frightening thing to me was the toilet. 
When the water was high, it would rise right up in the 
toilet bowl, so that the bathroom was, in a way, alive, too. 
We usually moved the family over to the restaurant it 
self, which was a few feet higher than the house, kept our 
eye on the boardwalk, and prepared to run, if need be. 

The cars on the highway just at the edge of our board 
walk would race by at an average speed of eighty miles 
an hour. Though there was a state park just across the 
way with palm trees and what passes for lawn in Florida 
(grubby spots of hard grass and sandburs, on which you 
do not walk barefoot), we never could get over there. It 
was taking your life in your hands to cross the road. In 
fact, just joining traffic to go shopping was a trick of its 
own. You sat, and inched out, and waited, and waited, 
and waited, the cars traveling by you with a whish; it 
usually took me ten minutes to get going and by that time 
I was shaking with fright. John could manage it in less 
time. Perhaps five minutes. But that s what comes of 
being a man. 

We never spent a real summer in Florida, always leav 
ing by mid-May. That was enough for us. Not only did 
the water we tried to swim in get hotter and hotter, all 
the other water got hotter and hotter too. You couldn t 
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get a cold shower. Ever. You couldn t even temper a hot 
one. There was absolutely no sense in having two faucets. 
They were the same, or, if anything, the one labeled 
"Cold" was hotter than the one labeled "Hot/ As for 
drinking water, this was undrinkable. It came down by 
pipeline from Homestead, about fifty miles toward Mi 
ami, and, in order to counteract all the gook and tar that 
collected, it was filled with chlorine. We figured that the 
recipe was half water, half chlorine. It was so chlorinated 
that you could disinfect a sickroom with it, right from the 
tap, if you wanted to. So we didn t use that. Instead, we 
bought large bottles of so-called spring water which 
turned rusty in two days, and since it was a fifty-mile ride 
to get more, we just stopped drinking and serving water. 
By making tea and coffee so strong it could stand up and 
walk, we in some measure disguised the hospital taste. 
But, after a winter s diet of Seven-up and Coca-Cola with 
every meal, the taste of our Vermont gravity-flow pure 
spring water was like champagne to us all. 

I ought, I suppose, to give all the details of this fan 
tastic involvement with Florida and the restaurant we had 
down there; the full treatment; build up the characters; 
make you somehow understand. But it was so painful, I 
just can t. And, with this brief summary of what, I assure 
you, was far from a simple situation, if you don t under 
stand why we went to Florida and how it all happened, 
you never would have, anyway, specific detail or no. 

As John would say, cest la guerre. 

And as Zeke would say, if he could speak French, cest 
la goddam guerre. 

The ski area was through. There was our summer busi 
ness, coming right along. But we didn t make enough 



money in the summer to live the year round. People 
were, it is true, getting to know us. Things were opti 
mistic to contemplate. But we didn t have a truly year- 
round business; the ski area was out for winters; we had 
to do something else. 

We had three little girls, then ages five, three, and one. 

People told us, one after the other, about Florida. We 
could, we were told, do just fine in Florida. There wasn t 
anything really good to eat there. All I had to do was go 
there and cook the way I was cooking in Vermont, and 
our winters would be solved. 

We wrote the Chambers of Commerce of Miami, Palm 
Beach, etc., looking for a place to rent, to try out for a 
season. Nobody answered. They didn t think we were so 
wonderful, I guess. John wrote a letter to an old, old 
friend of his, Theo Vanneman, who used to have a restau 
rant in Florida. This was a man with whom John had 
skied, fished, way back to 1939; John had, in his capacity 
of friend, advised Theo on several legal problems, got him 
good settlements. No fee. Theo answered. He thought we 
were wonderful. Come on down, he said; don t worry 
about money. I ve got the place. I know we can work out 
something. So we went. 

We had enough money to get down there. We didn t 
have enough to get back. 

We saw John s friend Theo, I meeting him for the first 
time. He was ecstatic at the idea that this place which he 
had on his hands, which he loved, might be a beautiful, 
gracious, charming restaurant. He could afford to finance 
it. He would be our partner, but he would ask that we 
keep this secret from his wife, who, it seemed, was un 
sympathetic to any investment except one that she spon 
sored. This made sense, inasmuch as this was a fairly 
recent marriage, Theo having inherited a great quantity 
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of money left him by his grandfather, and his wife having 
occupied an impecunious position as the wife of an army 
captain just prior to her marriage to Theo. This last mar 
riage was her fourth. She was a Southern belle, somewhat 
past her prime. Ruth. 

We traveled down, then, to see the place. It was a 
shambles. It would require a large amount of money to 
rehabilitate it. It was really a dive. That s the only word 
for it. Greasy fat still sat, rancid, in the kitchen from the 
last batch of fried fish made how many years before. 
The refrigerators were sinking through the rotted floor; 
the refrigerators themselves were rusted away. There 
were no dishes except mismatched heavy crockery, such 
as one finds in a one-arm lunchroom. There was a bar, 
about forty feet long, extending from one end of a sticky, 
shellacked room to the other. Limp fish-net hung at the 
windows. The whole place needed painting. The board 
walk was covered with rotted boards. The only thing 
good about it was the view. 

I hated it. I wanted to go home. I longed for Vermont. 
Theo talked with me. John talked with me. "Look, 
sweetie, I can fix it up," said John. And I knew he could. 
"Miss Blueberry," said Theo, "why don t you take a whack 
at it? Ill pay for everything. We ll be partners. I won t 
care if it doesn t make a nickel for five years. You do the 
work. Ill put up the money. I m sure it ll be a great suc 
cess. The Keys has nothing like the sort of place you can 
establish here." 

I didn t want anything to do with it. But we didn t have 
the money to go home. In fact, if we got home, we didn t 
have the money to buy coal for the winter. 

Finally, I said yes. 

Then it was like Santa Glaus moving in. Everything 
Theo said he d do, he did. There was a bank account with 
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money in it. Carte blanche to buy what we had to have. 
John and I doing the physical job of reconditioning the 
place, painting it, redecorating it; John doing the plumb 
ing; and, finally, I doing the cooking, John being maitre 
d in a pink coat, and we were Blueberry Hill Key. 

I found myself signing papers. The place was put in my 
name "so Ruth won t know I have anything to do with it." 
A note was put in front of me to sign for whatever money 
Theo put into the account. Theo took out insurance on 
John s and my life, a lot of it, "so that, if you pop off, my 
investment will be safe." We signed notes for the premi 
ums. None of us thought of insuring Theo. 

The shambles made way for beauty. The place became 
a jewel. We painted the outside gleaming white. We re 
placed the broken windows with jalousies, planted window 
boxes with Florida flowers (replanted them every month, 
the wind breaking them and clutching at them con 
stantly). We filled all the holes in the ceilings with putty, 
painted the ceiling of the room a dusty pink. Gave the 
bar to the American Legion in Marathon, the next town. 
Painted the walls cocoa brown. Theo loaned John his tools 
and with a jigsaw John cut out free-form plaques, which 
he painted white, and then I lettered them in turquoise 
paint with my recipes. These went on the walls, a bold 
accent against the brown. We bought wrought-iron room 
dividers, making a lovely sitting area adjacent to the din 
ing area. The tables were glass, with curly wrought-iron 
bases and chairs. The floor was carpeted, wall to wall, 
with pink cotton carpeting. John built new men s and 
ladies rooms; each was a simple, clean, lovely room. The 
kitchen got what it needed. A refrigerator. A freezer. A 
dishwasher. A new stove. The money spent mounted 
frighteningly. "Never mind, Miss Blueberry," said Theo. 
"It s all in a good cause. I love it." 



We opened. Every meal by reservation only, cooked to 
order. A soft piano played in the background by an old 
friend of mine, Marie Borroff, a concert pianist, a gracious 
lady who passed the salad and then sat down and played 
the piano. An anachronism; charming. 

John in a pink linen sports jacket, gracious, serving the 
dinner, a work of art as much as I could make it so, the 
guests pampered. One waiter, in a pink shirt, black tie, 
black trousers. Suddenly, in the Keys, a spot for the ladies 
to dress up, to bring their husbands, to be glamorous. 

"It s perfect, Miss Blueberry." 

Well, it was and it wasn t. It was hot there in the 
kitchen. I would cook for hours, with a fan over my head 
keeping the oven heat away from my face, but at the same 
time making such a racket that I couldn t hear anyone 
speak. People addressed me in sign language. Wrote me 
notes. I was isolated. 

Then, when everything was cooked and served except 
dessert, I would leave the kitchen, go out on the board 
walk, climb through a window into my own room 
(couldn t go through the door because it opened directly 
into the restaurant), shower, change into a sheer pink 
cotton dress, little pink shoes, a flower in my hair, and 
emerge to be introduced as "your chef." It was show 
manship too, I suppose, and fun. But I was tired, always. 
Some evenings I couldn t make it through the window 
and stayed on the boardwalk, looking out at the water. It 
wasn t good enough. 

The business went up and down with the wind. When 
the wind blew, everybody left the Keys and we were out 
of business. When the weather straightened out, we 
turned people away. Most mornings down there I wrote, 
working on John s and my first book; swam sometimes 
with the children at noon; cooked all afternoon and eve- 
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ning; was unhappy, always, always, yearning for my Ver 
mont. 

By the end of the first season, we had been named by 
McCatt s one of the five best restaurants in Florida; we 
had had a feature article about us taking a whole page of 
the Miami Herald; we had had as guests Harry Truman, 
Benny Goodman, General Spaatz, lots of others. We were 
the place to go. 

But things weren t good with Theo. Somehow Ruth had 
discovered, leafing through his checkbook, that he was 
financially interested in the restaurant. We became "car 
petbaggers," and, though Theo was from Philadelphia, we 
were also "damyankees." 

"Don t worry, Miss Blueberry, we ll work it out." And I 
signed another note. We came back to Vermont, a process 
I cannot begin to portray. It involved packing three chil 
dren s gear and clothes, shipping some of it (which in 
volved a fifty-mile drive to the closest Railway Express 
Agency), stashing the rest of it in the back of our station 
wagon, along with our silverware and salad bowls. The 
children themselves going home on the train with the girl 
who was helping care for them. Coming home ourselves 
by car. Before we could leave the restaurant, packing into 
sealed jars anything that might be used the following 
year, stopping the laundry service, paying everybody s 
wages, figuring out withholding taxes, going around to 
the various storekeepers in town and paying all our bills. 
Arranging for a caretaker to stay at the place, deciding 
which things were needed up north, which could be dis 
pensed with. Checking the car, getting new springs for 
the load. Finding out the springs were too heavy, chang 
ing them. A four-day job, ending in exhaustion. 

Then in the fall, repeating it all over in reverse. Only 
this time worse, closing a Vermont house for the winter 
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involving the draining of pipes and such matters. And 
everything costing money, money. Approximately a thou 
sand dollars, simply to get the family there or back, when 
one reckoned the train costs, the motels, and the help. 
And notes, notes, notes. "We ll have to get to that partner 
ship agreement, Miss Blueberry." Using all the money we 
had made at the farm that summer, borrowing a large 
sum besides to handle our own debts up north. 

The second season, back again, and, so far as our repu 
tation was concerned, established. Everybody knowing 
now who we were. "Blueberry Hill Key, famous eating 
place, reopens February ist" No trouble getting customers 
if the weather was good. But three weeks in a row at the 
beginning of the season ruined by the wind and the cold. 
This year, all my children equipped with snowsuits, 
winter underwear. I was hep this time, 

Theo playing golf with John once a week on the day 
we closed the restaurant so the help could have a rest. 
"Wish the restaurant were self-supporting, John. Ruth has 
my checkbook right where she can watch it. It s damn 
difficult/ But then, "Well, I told you five years, and that s 
what it ll be. You ve done a magnificent job; you ve made 
a name for yourselves. Now all you ll need is the breaks. 
And the weather." 

The weather again! First a ski area without snow, then 
a restaurant in the Keys which couldn t function when 
the wind blew. Theo admitting, "Yes, Miss Blueberry, I 
should have told you that the wind closes up the Keys, 
My fault." 

Finally, one day in April, Theo on the phone. "Can you 
and Miss Blueberry come into Miami? I think we d better 
get that agreement on paper." 

We met him at the Columbus Hotel in Miami. Lunch, 
and all of us serious, Theo tired, worried. "I can t tell you 
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what iVe been through with Ruth about this. It s been 
hell. If Tm going to live with her, IVe got to pull out/ 

John saying: "Theo, you know we said all the time it 
should be a corporation. I suggested that right at the be 
ginning. Sell stock, even buy you out if you wanted." 

Yes, Theo agreed, that s what it had to be. Should have 
been, long since. And, in the lobby of the Columbus 
Hotel, at one of the card tables, he dictated the terms of 
the corporation to me, apologizing to the ladies at the 
next table for disturbing their bridge game. 

"Miss Blueberry, I want you and John to have sixty per 
cent of the stock so that, if anything happened to me, you 
wouldn t have Ruth trying to run you. She d do that, you 
know: Runs me. And, as soon as the stock is issued, I ll 
give you back all your notes, you give me the stock, and 
I ll probably sell it right away for a capital loss which," 
he said ruefully, "I sure could have used this year. All my 
stocks went up." He put his arm around me. "Then I can 
be out of it, Miss Blueberry, and you won t be hurt. Don t 
want you hurt!" 

It was settled and we left him. We went two days later 
to a lawyer in Key West, told him of the arrangement, 
directed him to start moving on the corporation, which he 
promised to do, went back to the restaurant, and waited. 
A few days after that, the lawyer asked us to send him 
$400 to send to Tallahassee for incorporation costs, and 
we went into Miami, got it out of the bank, and sent it 
to him. 

The next day, Theo cut his wrists, fell on the bed next 
to his wife, who sat and looked at him while he reached 
for a gun and, in another moment, raised it to his fore 
head and shot himself. 

The rest of the story is a mass of legal rigmarole. The 
lawyer had not sent anything to Tallahassee. If he d as 
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much as sent the $400 there, the corporation would have 
been begun and probably would have held up. But he 
hadn t. The notes, of course, were in Ruth s possession 
and, when added up to include the purchase price of the 
restaurant a fictitious figure of $25,000 for a piece of 
property worth, at the most, in the condition it was in 
when we found it, $5000 came to an enormous sum of 
money. We could not testify to anything Theo said to us 
because of a Florida law called the Dead Man s Act, 
which says you cannot relate any conversation with a 
person now dead unless somebody else heard it. Nobody 
had, except the bridge players, and who they were we 
will never know. 

We went down to Florida for the farce which was the 
trial. Our lawyers, the only ones we could get to take the 
case, were unavailable for any kind of conference until 
ten minutes before the trial opened. During those ten 
minutes, they opened their morning s mail. They were 
speechless during the trial. 

We were left with the bag. Holding it. Note after note 
signed by both of us; no proof of any of our intentions or 
conversations. All had been verbal. And finally this law 
suit for $41,000. We lost. Ah, Theo, we lost. 

How do you pay somebody $41,000 even if you want 
to, when you ve been ten years pulling yourself out of a 
ski area without snow? The answer is that you don t. You 
inquire as to consequences. It seems that the judgment 
obtained in Florida can be transferred (and of course, will 
be) to Vermont. As soon as it is verified in Vermont, every 
penny you and John can accumulate can be legally 
gathered up and taken from you by a sheriff, who can 
station himself, if he so wishes, in your office, as each 
guest pays his week s keep, can insist legally that you 
immediately hand it over to him. You, Elsie, cannot write 
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another book without the income from it being immedi 
ately sucked up by this judgment. In fact, your children 
cannot, in some future year, inherit any business you 
might want to leave them, for it will be taken away to 
pay this judgment. 

The word bankruptcy has always been to you ana 
thema. A bankrupt is bereft, a bereft person. He is also a 
person who is not able to live up to his promises, who 
cannot pay his bills. In a community of others who do 
these things, he is suspect. 

But bankruptcy is also a way out of a judgment held by 
a woman whose husband left her an enormous sum of 
money and who could profit more by taking it as a tax 
loss than she could by collecting it from us. 

We chose bankruptcy. 

Today we are discharged from bankruptcy. This means 
we are free of Ruth. We are, in a legal sense, reborn. We 
do not have to pay anyone to whom we owed money at 
the time of filing bankruptcy, but we will, of course. I 
shiver as I think of what it has been, the questionings at 
the hearings, the attempts, particularly by the lawyer 
representing Ruth, to discredit John and me, to prove we 
were trying to defraud somebody, particularly this daugh 
ter of the Confederacy. And the referee sitting there, 
listening to it all, somewhere along the way being fully 
convinced of John s integrity, my honesty. Saying, both 
to our lawyer and to anyone else in his hearing, "There is 
no question but that I believe every word that girl has 
said today." 

For this is the basic issue. That we are surely telling the 
truth. That we cannot, honestly, pay this money which we 
ethically do not owe. That we can only in this way get out 
from under, start breathing, think again of our future and 
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our children s future and the future of Blueberry Hill. 

And I think of such wonderful people as Howard Wil- 
lard in the local department store, telling me our credit 
is "just fine," as good as it ever was; and the credit man 
ager of Sears, Roebuck, no less, telling us he doesn t in 
tend to file a claim against us, because he Tmows who 
we are." Everybody, in fact, with whom we ve done busi 
ness for ten years encouraging us. Understanding this 
dilemma in a way we could not have expected them to do. 

And finally, to have maintained, in this ugly situation, 
our dignity. To forget about it now. To start again. To 
see our names, which we have labored to build into the 
legend of Blueberry Hill, in the papers in this dreadful, 
unseemly situation; yet to know, comfortingly, that it is 
not necessary to explain to anyone who knows us why it 
was so, what is to be. To say to those who write and those 
who ask, "It s all right. We re all right. Blueberry Hill is 
all right." 

I can even say that to Theo. Miss Blueberry s all right, 
Theo. 
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25,000 JARS OF JAM 



THE BLUEBERRIES were there long before us. Wild 
carpets of them on Blueberry Hill, a short climb 
from our front door. Flat on your face for the picking, no 
other way to get them. The cultivated bushes were much 
more accessible, six or eight feet tall, some of them, 
planted by owners long gone. Straight in their rows, 
loaded with the silvery-blue fruit, cluster on cluster. 

I was a country girl, just come to the country. I should 
"put up" tomatoes, "can" carrots, "pickle" pickles. And, 
of course, make jam. But how? How? 

"You can read," said John, which of course I could. So 
I did, and I asked and I was told, and I made a little of 
this and a little of that, ending one hot summery day with 
three jars of blueberry jam in empty Nescafe jars. 

"Good," said somebody. "Is it for sale?" 

Next year, remembering, I put up a hundred jars in 
July. Sold them, off a kitchen shelf, in August. Who had 
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bought it? Who knew! It had been picked off the shelf, 
one or two jars at a time. Now we had none left. 

"Let s try five hundred," I suggested, next summer. 

Sold that by October. 

"Five thousand!" next. Did we dare? One batch after 
another all day long, whenever the kitchen stove wasn t 
being used for meals for guests. Fifteen, twenty batches 
most days. Five hundred jars a day. John filling them, 
tightening lids. One lady to help cook. Five thousand jars 
made by mid- August. 

One doesn t, of course, sell 5000 jars of jam off a kitchen 
shelf. We had a card printed, saying neatly: "Our new 
crop is ready. If you will return the attached order blank, 
you may have some blueberry jam." These we sent to our 
friends, former house guests, earlier dinner guests. There 
was now a wooden filing box filled with their names 
perhaps 300 of them. 

"Daddy!" And it was only November! "WeVe sold it. 
We ve sold it all!" 

We couldn t believe it, either of us. Part of the 5000 
had been cucumber marmalade, a new jam made of a 
surplus cucumber crop summer before. Five hundred jars 
of this; 4500 jars of the blueberry. We had a "line." 

We had long since run out of our own blueberries. Our 
bushes could supply enough for perhaps a thousand jars 
of jam a year many years fewer than that, given a cold 
winter without snow to protect the fruit buds from a 
freeze. This was the year, then, after a long search for the 
right variety, the properly picked berry, that we started 
buying blueberries from Wareham, a town at the begin 
ning of Cape Cod. 

It became a routine, week after week, through the blue 
berry season, mid- July to August s end. 



Sunday, never before ten at night, what with dinner 
guests and menus to leave for Monday, John and I were 
able to take off for the Cape. Two hours to Keene, New 
Hampshire, where we could hole in at a motel until six 
the next morning. Off again, and we would reach the 
blueberry patches about ten or eleven Monday morning 
to find the berries (mostly red, for this made the good 
jam) just picked that very morning. Load the car, three 
or four hundred pints each trip, start back. Some days it 
was just too hot, and we would stop at the beach for a 
swim, parking the car in the shade somewhere. Not long, 
though, because those berries would be ripening in the 
heat. Home that night, late. To bed. Six o clock next 
morning., start cooking. If the berries got too ripe by Wed 
nesday or Thursday, we could scatter some of our own 
underripe ones among them. We would be finished by 
Friday. Saturday a day of rest. 

Sunday, off for Wareham again. 

"What do you think about fifteen thousand jars?" I said. 

More pots. More trips to Wareham. But it could be 
done. 

"Look here, Elsie," one of my neighbor-lady helpers 
calling, our second week: "Worms/* 

The berries were full of them. A small white worm in 
each berry. A phone call to the Cape. They would check. 
Yes, it was true. An entire bog was infected. They 
wouldn t charge us for the berries. Guess that would be it 
for this year. Sorry. Sorry. 

We were off then, John and I, looking for berries. 
Enough to make 13,000 jars of jam. A houseful of sympa 
thetic guests. A timorous gal in charge of the food Td left 
cooked in the freezer. 

To New Hampshire now, their season kter, and ber- 
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ries found. Acres of them but nobody to pick them. The 
owner a professor at the University, everything actually 
for experimental purposes, no professional pickers such 
as they had on the Cape. 

"Folks pick their own here/* he said. "They have their 
own containers. Don t know if they d pick for money or 
not." He scratched the back of his neck and thought. "Let 
me see what I can do. Go on down to the lake. Take a 
trip around. Come see me when you re through. About 
noon." 

We had a lovely morning, John and I. Lake Winne- 
pesaukee was blue as blue. The boat slipped along, the 
breeze rested us. We forgot about the jam, about the 
berries. Then back to the professor s. 

"Lined them up," he gloated, quite, quite pleased. "All 
the ladies in the neighborhood. Suggested they make a 
church project out of it. Will you pay them ten cents a 
basket? They d put it to a worthy cause." 

The going rate was five cents. 

"Oh yes, of course! Of course!" 

"Well, then." He stood, calculating a minute. "Berries 
won t be picked and sorted till about dark. Say nine 
o clock tonight. Come back then." 

We couldn t leave the inn another day. Nothing had 
been prepared for dinner that night. Nothing left. We 
looked up. An airplane was flying low, coming in for a 
landing. 

"Where will that plane come down?" It was John ask 
ing. We could see the pilot, the plane was so low. He 
waved. 

"Right down the road about a quarter-mile. That s our 
airport." 

We met the pilot as he walked away from his plane. 
The business took less than five minutes. He would fly the 



berries over to Rutland, six o clock tomorrow morning. Be 
there in fifteen minutes. His plane could take 500 pints. 
He could come as often as there were blueberries. 

We left for home in ten minutes. Plenty of time for me 
to cook dinner. A good night s sleep. Then, seven in the 
morning, John back from the airport with 500 pints of 
perfect blueberries, perfectly picked, beautifully clean, 
underripe. 

"Took me longer to get to Rutland from Brandon than 
it took the plane from Laconia." 

Six deliveries, one after the other, whenever we were 
ready for the berries. No day of rest now. In three weeks, 
the 15,000 jars made, packaged, labeled. The ladies, we 
were told, bought their church kitchen a lovely new stove 
with their money. 

Our mail-order list expanded now. Names of people 
who had received jam from other people added to it. Two 
long, steel drawers replacing the first little wooden box. 
This year, instead of a card, a rather personal letter. 
"Hi!" it said. "Our blueberry jam is ready." 

One day I said to John, "We ve sold fifteen thousand 
jars." 

And we had. All by ourselves. 

One cannot go on forever making jam, in rising quan 
tities, between meals. One must, it seems, organize this 
sort of affair a little better. 

Mel Beaton, who first supplied our blueberries at Ware- 
ham, later our cranberries, suggested the change. "Why 
not come over to Wareham and make the jam here? We 
can deliver the berries as we pick them. You won t have 
these trips back and forth from Vermont. You can do a 
whole year s production in a few days, don t you think? 
Instead of spreading it out over an entire summer." 
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It made sense. 

So we started. 

The building itself is spooky. When we re cooking our 
blueberry jam in it, it is otherwise unoccupied. I often 
think this would be a great place for a murder, blocks and 
blocks of warehouses, one opening on the other, hollow, 
your voice echoing thinly as you speak. It is, in actuality, 
a cranberry packaging plant. During the cranberry sea 
son, of course, it s a busy place, full of crates of the shiny 
red berries, room after room filled with women sitting 
next each other, picking off the damaged, the imperfect 
berries from the moving belt filled to overflowing with 
the cranberries just raked from the bogs. Other rooms 
used for the packing into cellophane bags. Large areas 
filled with barrels intended for cranberry sauce. 

Our room, at the very end of this building, is never 
used except by us. The enormous ten-burner stove func 
tions less than a week a year, but we have to have it when 
we have to have it. There is also our one piece of me 
chanical equipment, the filling machine, adjusted to meas 
ure out the exact amount of jam for our size jars, drawing 
breath just long enough to enable the operator of the 
machine to remove the filled jar and replace it with an 
empty one, then to spew out another jarful. It s a frighten 
ing device, inexorable, keeps right on going, even if you 
don t, unless you have the wit to turn it off if you re in 
trouble. Sometimes you do, sometimes you don t, it having 
a way of mesmerizing you into believing that it, too, is 
human and will stop when you do. 

Otherwise, there are tables John has built all around 
the room, making possible a continuous operation with 
no steps needed between processes; hoses for water; 20 or 
30 enormous kettles, large enough to hold 25 jars of jam 
at a rolling boil which brings the jam up to at least 
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twice its normal height in the pan; wooden paddles to stir 
the jam, two feet long with rounded bottoms, whittled by 
hand by John who else? 

None of this would be of any avail if it were not for the 
Otis Air Force Base, a few miles away. A toast to the Air 
Force, say we! At this base there is a continuing comple 
ment of noncommissioned officers and enlisted men in 
volved in radar. Experienced radar operators and service 
technicians all. They work at the base three days in a 
row, without a minute off. Then they have three days off. 

We get them on their three days off. 

Not the same men every day, but always the same num 
ber of men, each man going back on duty taking it upon 
himself to find a replacement for us. 

There are always two or three men who have worked 
for us before. A few weeks before time to make the jam, 
I write one of them: "Can you line up ten or twelve 
men?" The answer comes back: "Let us know when you 
want to start." 

Besides the men, I use two or three local women who 
are famous cooks in these parts. They, along with me, are 
the pot watchers. 

About two weeks before our berries are ready, the 
warning comes from Mel. "You can plan, I think, on the 
third week of July," he will write. "Or the fourth," de 
pending mostly on the weather. We find a day that week 
when it is possible for both John and me to be away from 
the farm at once, for one day. Not as easy as it sounds. 
We call Mel: "We re on our way. Start picking," and he 
starts his workers going in the fields. We will need 1700 
pints for our first day s production. It is none too early. 

At Wareham, most of the blueberry pickers are Ja 
maicans, tall, graceful, statuesque. Lovely, strong women 
like Winslow Homer paintings and wiry girls, slender 
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boys. They are trained from the beginning never, never, 
never to touch an underripe berry, for most of the crop is 
headed for the fresh-fruit markets of Boston and else 
where. The average consumer would yell murder if the 
berries weren t ripe. So, when the pickers start working for 
us, they have to unlearn all they ve been taught and do 
what they ve been told never, never must be done. We ve 
gone into the fields with the foremen as they have in 
structed the pickers. "Forget what we ve told you before. 
This lady wants these berries red. Red, I said!" The look 
of bewilderment on the faces of the pickers is something 
to behold. They do their best. 

As soon as we arrive, early in the morning, John takes 
over. He hasn t much time, has to start back to Blueberry 
Hill as soon as he can. The water, however, needs to be 
hooked up; the gas supply needs checking (our stove will 
be going ten hours a day for five days); the stove, too, 
needs servicing. The filling machine! Has it been over 
hauled? Greased? Cleaned? A few run-throughs, yes, it is 
working, just enough jam each time. And John is gone. 

An hour later he is back. He has turned around, re 
membering something, and he is busy again with his 
wrenches. At last he is really gone. I turn and look at the 
men, the machinery. 

The room is filled with our blueberries. They are 
stacked in flats (just that flat rectangular crates, each 
holding two dozen pint baskets of blueberries) ceiling- 
high. Flat upon flat upon flat. Tonight they must be 
empty, the jam made. Mel s men will be back, at the end 
of their day s picking, with another 1700 pints for to 
morrow. They will expect to pick up the empty flats, the 
empty baskets, and be off. 

My Air Force men are gathering, some looking sheep 
ish, not sure this isn t, after all, women s work. These are 
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bright men, all in their thirties or even forties, some of 
them, in fact, near retirement after a twenty-year stretch 
in the Air Force. None of them, except those who have 
worked for us before, has ever made jam. Most of them 
have never boiled an egg. But it is enough that there are 
one or two old-timers. They can get the others started, 
give the orders. 

I walk into the next room. The cases of "empties" are 
stacked, waiting. One of the men is opening one of the 
cartons of lids, dumping a couple hundred on the counter 
by the filling machine. A clatter. 

We are ready. And we will make the jam just as I made 
it the first time in my kitchen at Blueberry Hill. Three 
jars then; 25,000 now. 

"Will you start looking these berries over?" I ask the 
first man. And I show him how to pour them slowly from 
basket to pot, removing the bad ones, the loose stems, as 
he does so. Almost a superfluous task; these are the pick 
of the market, the prize cultivated blueberry for the fancy 
fruit trade. But it must be done, and so it is. 

I wait until he has what seems to me to be enough for 
the first batch. I slide it away from him toward the next 
man. 

"Let s weigh it," I say. And, using Lucinda s baby scale, 
he does. An easy matter. A few berries added, taken away, 
and the proper weight for the first batch is achieved. 
"Now," I say to him, "this much lemon juice," and I 
show him. "Now put it on the stove," and he does, swing 
ing it easily from the table. "Now stir in a ten-pound bag 
of sugar." 

He leans down, opens the enormous sugar sack in 
which there are six ten-pound bags, removes one. This is 
a hard job, stirring ten pounds of sugar into a pot of blue- 
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berries, all at one time. It s a man s job. He stirs and stirs, 
grabbing the long paddle with one hand, the heat under 
the pot melting the sugar, drawing the juice from the 
berries all the while. It is liquid. "You can stop now." I 
take the empty sugar bag, flatten it, set it against the wall. 
"We can keep track of the number of batches we ve done 
by counting these bags later," I say. "Now will you move 
this pot over to the far end of the stove?" He does, and, 
just at this point, the second pot is ready for him to 
weigh, to add the lemon juice, to stir in the sugar, to move 
to second place on the stove. He does it without me. I 
can leave him now. 

One of the ladies takes over, watching. The jam takes 
on a gorgeous red-purple hue. It starts, slowly at first, 
then faster, then faster, to bubble, to boil, to rise. She stirs 
and she watches. It has risen to the very top of the pot, 
like a volcano, the currents of the jam circular, violent. 
Finally it is ready to come off. 

"Will you lift these pots off when the cook says they re 
ready?" I speak to the next young man, waiting for his 
chore. At the cook s nod, he grabs the heavy vessel with 
both hands, a pot holder in each, and moves it to a wait 
ing table. His strength is so enormous, it is like a toy to 
him. "Now, please, will you move the next pot over to the 
end?" All the pots, each at a different stage of boiling, are 
moved along on the stove. Within a half hour and then 
for the rest of the day, there are six pots on the stove at 
all times. Something like 180 jars of jam cooking. 

"Just keep stirring these pots that have just come off," 
I say to the man who has lifted them off the stove. This is 
to keep scum from forming. Stirring the jam constantly for 
a few minutes keeps the berries from rising to the top, 
too. "As soon as you have three pots off the stove and on 
this table/ I tell him, "the hopper can be filled." 



He stirs, and stirs, and after a bit, the first pot is cool 
enough not to worry about scum or rising berries and 
he can leave it. The second pot is off the stove. The 
third. 

I walk over to the next fellow, meanwhile, "You should 
have about one hundred jars ready for the filling ma 
chine." He nods, picks up an empty case of twelve jars, 
inverts it in one swift motion, lifts the box, and the first 
twelve jars are on the slightly sloping table to the left of 
the filling machine. Another case. Another. Nine cases in 
all. He is ready. 

"Now!" I say. And everyone turns to see the first batch 
go into the filling machine. The operator of the machine 
is one of my old-timers. He doesn t need telling what to 
do. He winks at me, picks up the first of the three ready 
pots, stands on a low stool, lifts it high over his head, 
dumps it, immaculately, into the hopper. This I never 
watch. Can t. Then the second pot, the third. I have yet 
to get over the steadiness of these men; the nimbleness. 
There has never been an accident of any kind. Nothing 
seems too heavy. Nothing too hot. 

He resumes his seat. "Ready!" he signals, watching the 
spout of the filling machine. Everyone is looking at him. 

"He is to have these jars fed to him one at a time/* I 
say to the man in charge of the jars. "Just one at a time. 
Can you do that?" 

He can and he will. One by one, as if he has never done 
anything else, he lets these jars slide smoothly into the 
hands of the operator. This is the prima ballerina of the 
company, this man who runs the filling machine. It is like 
a ballet, really. The rhythm and the grace are like nothing 
else. His eyes, never moving, on the jar before him. His 
left hand reaching for the jar to be filled. There it is. He 
grabs it, firmly, exactly. Moves it not too fast, just fast 
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enough, to the spot directly under the spout. Holds it 
there. The first portion of jam is let down. It fills the jar, 
perfectly. No drop on the rim to spoil a perfect seal. Now 
he starts using both hands. One to slide the filled jar to 
his neighbor on the right. "Take it from him, easily," I 
say, "as soon as he gets it a foot away from the machine." 
The other hand to reach for the next unfilled jar. It is a 
dance. Reach. Slide. Fill. Slide. Reach. Slide. Fill. Slide. A 
hundred times, without pause. 

I am so proud of them all, already. "Treat that with 
respect," I warn the fellow in charge, now, of the filled 
jar. "It s a hundred and ninety degrees, and that s hot!" 
He smiles sideways at me. 

"Start the lids now," I tell him. The pile of caps for the 
jars is in front of him, and he reaches for one. Gives it a 
quick twist and it is on. "Now slide it away," I say. He 
does and it is caught by the cap-tightener. 

"Finish the tightening," I tell him, "and try to keep up 
with the machine or they ll be too hot to handle." 

This is the hardest job of all. It needs to be done by a 
strong man; on the other hand, he can t go all out on this 
thing. The jar does have to be tight enough to make a 
seal, but it mustn t be so tight that people, ladies without 
husbands in particular, won t be able to open the jars later. 
He twists the cap. 

"Set it upside down," I say. 

He does. Twist. Set down the jar. Twist. Set down the 
jar. The rhythm matches the rhythm of the machine. 
The hot jam hits the rubber ring in the lid, completing the 
seal. 

"Now" and this time it is one of the men s wives I m 
addressing; a pretty blond girl "will you plunge these 
jars in that pail of water." This is known as the cold-water 
bath and is done, ideally, by placing the finished jam on a 
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moving belt under a shower of cold water, but we re not 
Welch s. She does as she is told. 

"Now out again and on that sieve." The jars drip wetly 
through the screening set on the table here. "Label them 
quickly, before they dry!" She moves toward the pile of 
labels. "Be sure to keep the hand you re labeling with dry, 
or they ll stick together." She is smart. Removes the jars, 
immediately, from the water bath with her already wet 
hand, picks up one label from the stack with her dry 
hand, and carefully, straight across, applies it to the jar. 
One after the other, a hundred times or more. 

Will you put the jars in the empty cases they just 
came out of?" I ask the last young man. He is amused, 
runs over to the filling machine, gets the cases, just 
emptied, brings them back. He lifts a jar. "Dry!" He is 
amazed. It was wet a second ago. The heat of the jam 
has dried it, dried the label. It gleams in its cleanliness. 
He packs the case, reaches for another, packs it. The 
machine stops. One by one, this set of workers is finished 
with its chores first the prima ballerina; then the cap- 
starter; then the tightener; then the labeler; then the 
packer. There are about nine cases of jam made, labeled. 
The cooking process goes on. 

"This pallet" I point to the platform on wheels we 
use for easy transportation of our pack "should be 
stacked with the cases of finished jam. Ten high. Ten 
lengthwise. Five crosswise. Five hundred cases on each 
pallet. When it s filled, wheel it out of this room to the 
next." The last man, who packed the jam in the cases, 
starts the stacking. 

The entire process has taken ten minutes. 

"We ll have five minutes to rest. Five rest for every ten 
working." 

Everybody is pleased. They know their jobs. I can for- 



get about them. There won t be any mistakes now. We 
will have 400 to 500 jars of jam packaged every hour; 
4000, perhaps 5000 every day. 
I love them all. 

It becomes, very soon, a game. Over 2000 cases of jam 
to be processed. The cases of empty jars on one side of 
the room, dwindling. The cases of filled on the other side 
of the room, building. The Air Force men stepping in to 
see "how we re doing." Bets taken on the count. Every 
half-hour everybody changing jobs, places. Suggestions for 
bettering production coming from all sides. Smart sug 
gestions, too, from smart men. The mechanical and tech 
nical problems of our operation are as child s play to 
them. 

Sometimes I stop cooking, leave the stove, walk 
around. Nothing is wrong. Everything goes as I wished it 
to. An hour after we start, these men are handling this as 
if they ve done it all their lives. The women cooking, a 
calm strength from their years of hard labor in their own 
homes, stirring these pots, taking pride in perfect ac 
complishment 

Lunchtime passes, unnoticed. The men schedule them 
selves slip out return the jam keeps cooking. 

The pattern becomes clearer. We will be done in five 
days 25,000 jars. The fifth day we will make cucumber 
marmalade. Our jobs change. The berry sorters start peel 
ing cucumbers, washing them, grating lemon rind. It is 
a little slower than the blueberry. First, the cucumbers 
must be ground. We use a hamburger grinder butcher- 
shop size. Then and this is the horror of the making 
all, or nearly all the water must be removed from the 
cucumber pulp. 

If you ve ever tried to drain water from a cucumber, 
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you ll understand this problem. What happens? Nothing. 
The cucumber pulp soaks the water back into itself. If 
you squeeze it, what happens? Nothing. The pulp is a 
sponge. A sieve does no good. There the water stays. 

When I found the answer to this I felt, I assure you, 
like Sir Isaac Newton. 

There I was, with a pot of cucumber pulp before me, 
contending with the task of squeezing out as much of the 
water as I could through the pressure of two sieves. I 
plunged my hand into the pulp, removed a fistful of it, 
and started squeezing. I glanced down at the pot with 
the hole in the middle (the hole left by the pulp I had 
removed). What was happening? The hole was filling with 
water. I held my breath. I got a cup. I scooped out the 
water, like bailing a boat. What happened? It filled with 
water again. I scooped again. More water. In five minutes, 
all the water had left the cucumber and run into the hole. 
Voila! What excitement in that kitchen. 

We sent over to the hardware store and got a lot of 
plastic baby bathtubs. We filled them with ground-up 
pulp. We made canals and channels and holes every 
where. In moments, the holes were filled with water. We 
had our pulp, dry as a bone, ready for the marmalade. 

We were all silly with our satisfaction. "Next year, 7 * I 
said, "I m going to bottle that water." Gallons of it we 
threw away. You know, don t you, that cucumbers are 
about 95 per cent water? "I m going to season it and 
make cucumber cocktail! And it s good for the com 
plexion. Maybe 111 make a beauty aid!" 

The marmalade itself is crisp, crunchy, lemony. Abso 
lutely devastating to look at! A lovely, shimmery, golden- 
green quality. 

But we see that we can t get done unless we work until 
eight o clock that night. We take a vote. Shall we keep on 
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or shall we stop and come back for a half day tomorrow? 
The vote is to keep on. 

The pallets on which the filled jars are piled, ten cases 
high, five across, ten lengthwise, fill the once-empty side 
of the room. It is eight o clock. We have finished. There 
are twenty cases of empty jars left on the other side of the 
room. 

Two thousand cases of jam, still warm, the last stack 
like a radiator. We have finished. Tomorrow the ladies 
and two of the men will come in and clean up, mop the 
floors, meet the truck which will pick up the shipment 
to send it to Vermont, store our supplies in our little 
private room for such things, make an inventory. 

The checks are passed out. Now I know their names. 
"Good-by, Tom. You were wonderful! And he was. 

"Good-by, Roy. See you next year, I hope!" 

"Yes, ma am," he says, his Texas accent soft and warm. 
Proud. "If I m here at the base, youll see me." 

I go home to my little room in my rooming house. I 
wash, talk a bit to my landlady, walk slowly down the 
street to the one-arm lunchroom. I eat ravenously of 
warmed-over corned beef and soggy cabbage. It is divine! 
I feel rested. It has been a restful week. Much, much 
easier, making 25,000 jars of jam, than running Blue 
berry Hill for five days, I am sure. Here I have to do one 
thing and one tiling only. I can understand Charlie Chap 
lin in Modern Times, the mesmerizing effect of a function 
repeated and repeated and repeated. 

I take the bus in the morning back to the farm. John 
meets me. 

"The jam is made!" I say. And it is. Enough for the 
year, made in five days. 

Now to sell it. 

That is a horse of a different color. 
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WHATS TOUR PERCENTAGE 

RETURN? 



WE D SOLD the 15,000 jars of jam we d cooked in our 
own kitchen. Made a bit of money, enough to 
think of next year s production without trepidation. 

Somebody said, one day: "You have a nice little mail 
order business going, do you know that?" 

We hadn t realized it, really, this being a form of selling 
of its own. But now that one mentioned it, there it was. 

"Maybe," we said together and to each other, "we 
ought to really go into the mail-order business." 

For we both, by this time, knew about mail order. 

Mail order is not like sending a card or a note to one s 
own friends, offering, for instance, blueberry jam for sale. 
Not only is this self-limiting (you have just so many 
friends, let s face it), but to these people who know John 
and Elsie Masterton, who have been to Blueberry Hill 
Farm, who have akeady eaten blueberry jam from Blue- 



berry Hill, there s really no mystery, nor much risk. They 
are buying something they ve not only eaten, but a prod 
uct they ve doubtless helped to make. Certainly a good 
number of them have picked a good number of the berries 
that have gone into the jam. They are buying, therefore, 
a familiar quantity. 

Mail order is not like this. Mail order is the selling of 
the unfamiliar quantity to the t/nfamiliar person. In this 
medium, one must find a person who has probably never 
heard of you or, more to the point, of your product. None 
theless, one must convince this person that what you 
have to sell, he has always wanted. In fact, needed. You 
must also convince him that your word is wrought of 
honor; that he is safe in buying from you by mail without 
having seen, touched, or tasted your product. Of course, 
he knows he can send anything back to you for any rea 
son and get a refund. 

Upon finding such a person, you must then make him 
agree that your price is neither too high (or he cannot 
afford it!) nor too low (or he will mistrust the value of 
your product!). In other words, this is a stranger of whom 
you must make a friend. 

"Let s try it!" John agreed. 

Life changed. We had sold 15,000 jars of jam without 
trying very hard. If we launched into a mail-order cam 
paign and came up with lots of new customers, 15,000 
jars would be a drop in the bucket. 

"Fifty thousand, do you think?" I asked John. We d 
figured it out, and, with a new food broker to sell jam to 
the retail stores ("He says he can sell at least ten thousand 
jars the first year; he ll take care of all those department 
stores and gourmet food shops; we won t have to worry 
about that part of the business any more!") and with an 
intensified mail-order campaign directed to new buyers, 
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which might conceivably increase our sales by 15,000 to 
25,000 jars, it wasn t empirical to think of 50,000. 

The enormity of it, however! Fifty thousand jars would 
be a good part of a carload! Fifty thousand lids! Tumble, 
tumble! Lids without end! We would need extra people 
to make the jam! We would have to have at least 16,000 
pints of blueberries! Eight tons! Eight tons of sugar, too! 
A ton of cranberries. A ton of cucumbers. Lemons, lem 
ons, lemons. Oranges! 

We couldn t pay for it. It was ridiculous to think we 
could. 

Even with ninety days credit from all our suppliers, 
who by now took a benign view of us, it would be im 
possible. It would take us at least six months to sell 
enough jam to pay for the production. Perhaps nine 
months. 

We ll have to borrow some money," one of us said. 

"A lot?" the other said. 

"Quite a lot," said the one. 

"Who will lend it to us?" asked the other. 

"Nobody!" we replied. 

Certainly not a Vermont bank, the most conservative 
of the most conservatives. 

Then one day somebody did. "You did me a favor 
once," he said (and we had!). "Not," he went on, "that I 
consider this a favor. I think you have a fine business 
potential here. I m a businessman. I have the capital; I 
can afford it." 

We couldn t believe he meant it. "Ill put the money 
you need into the business," he said, "if you ll let me be 
a partner." 

This was a different matter. We had one partner al 
ready, in our Florida restaurant, and it wasn t turning out 
to be such a good idea. There were too many problems. 
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However, this man had experience in mail order, he 
said. "Not that I ve ever mail-ordered food, but what I 
don t know, I can find out. I have contacts in the mail 
order field. I can get the best advice for you." 

Advice? We were doing fine, we thought. Fifteen thou 
sand jars without trying. All from one little note to our 
list of customers. 

"I d like you to make the jam this summer and sell it by 
Christmas." 

"We cant!" I cried. "We can t possibly seU fifty thou 
sand jars by Christmas!" 

He laughed. "Sure you can. It s an exact science, mail 
order. There s your percentage return. Everything you 
send out will bring back this exact percentage. If you 
send out enough mailing pieces, you ll sell exactly what 
you expect to sell. It s easy." 

He was a smart, warmhearted fellow. "Well," he said. 
"Do I get to be a partner?" 

"Sure," said John, 

We walked away from the College Club with the 
money promised on demand. Our Partner would take over 
the running of the Mail-Order Campaign. We could for 
get about it. All we needed to do was to make 50,000 jars 
of jam. 

The sign on his door said DIRECT MAIL CONSULTANT. A 
cheerful, square-collared, black-knitted-tied man with 
circles under his eyes benevolently explained the whole 
thing. "Your Partner," he said, "wanted me to go over our 
plans with you." 

"Oh," I said. 

"Now, you must trust us," he went on. "We are people 
who have Made a Study of Mail Order." Everything he 
said seemed to be in Capital Letters. "We ve done all the 
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Testings, Measurements of Statistics. WeVe tried every 
Approach. Look here/ He was leading me over to a chart. 
"This shows the Comparative Return from letters which 
start out, Dear Readers as against letters which begin 
with Dear Friend/ " 

"Oh," I said. " Dear Friend wins." 

"Every time," he said. "You couldn t possibly have this 
kind of Know-how. Couldn t afford the Staff to find it out. 
This is the Function of the Direct Mail Consultant." 

"You," I said. 

"Yes. You are Very Wise, leaving this to Experts." 

"You," I said. I looked around his office. The rugs were 
thick. Through his door I could see the large center room 
filled with secretaries. 

"WeVe agreed with Your Partner to Take Over your 
Campaign. Actually, I will be Consulting with Milton H. 
Johnson, one of the leaders in Direct Mail Advertising of 
Books." 

"But this is jam," I said. 

"Same thing. Same thing. What works with one will 
work with the other." 

"What," I asked, "do you Propose to Do?" Now I was 
talking in capital letters. 

"I m not Sure yet. I ve had a little Trouble getting to 
gether with Milt. I ll catch him on the train in from West- 
port one morning soon. Ill get copy over to Your Partner 
next week sometime/ 

"What copy?" 

"We know this much, anyway. What kind of Copy. 
We re going to write your letter for you. You ll have to 
leave a sample of your signature so we can put it at the 
bottom of the letter." He was talking faster now. No more 
capitals. "We want to keep it corny. Corny as hell, as a 
matter of fact. Country stuff. Typed as if you ve just 
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stopped stirring a jam pot and sat down to write this 
letter. Full of typos -" 

"But I was a secretary," I demurred. "I don t make 
typos/ 

"For our purposes, you make them. In fact, you re not 
a secretary. You re a chubby little country gal making the 
jam in your own kitchen from your grandmother s rec 
ipe-" 

"But I don t make it in the kitchen any more. We have 
a factory in Wareham, Massachusetts." 

"Yes, Your Partner told me that. We mustn t let that 
fact emerge." 

"And besides, my grandmother died before I was born, 
practically, and she never was in New England and she 
was a lousy cook." 

"We also want to change your packaging. We want you 
to wrap each jar of jam in a piece of the Rutland Herald. 
Can you get a bunch of Rutland Heralds?" 

"The ink will smear the labels," I murmured. 

He walked to the elevator with me. Patted my shoulder. 
"Don t forget to send down four or five samples of your 
handwriting. Leave the rest to us." 

The elevator was coming. I turned to him. "I ll sign the 
letter when I approve it," and I popped into it and was 
gone from his sight. Or he was gone from mine. 

The Copy arrived. It started: 

A very special offer from . . . 
John and Elsie Masterton 
Dear Friend: . . . 

We looked through it. It was the kind of letter we usually 
threw right into the wastebasket. ". . . John and I can 
see we won t have nearly enough of our wonderful jam to 
supply everyone . . ." The offer was going to "folks like 
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you who want the best." There was "very little of our 
jam to go around . . ." and "for this reason, we want to 
give our special friends (such as you) an opportunity to 
reserve . . ." 

We phoned Our Partner. "We can t stand this letter!" 

"You mean the Copy? I think it s pretty good. Corny 
but good." 

"This isn t my grandmother s kitchen! We aren t nearly 
out of jam so they d better hurry, hurry, hurry. And any 
way, we don t talk like that." 

He soothed. "These fellows really know what works," 
he said. "But 111 tell them to tone it down." 

It was a little better then. No more outright lies. Just 
implications. We wrote our names four or five times and 
sent them down. 

"Let s forget about the letter," we decided. "We have 
fifty thousand jars of jam to make." 

And this was going to be more of a problem than we 
had counted on. The money was there for the jars, the 
lids, the help. Everything was ordered. It should take us 
two full weeks of concentrated effort to make this jam. 

"Well need to hire somebody to run the inn," we wrote 
Our Partner. We knew just the gal, Marie Borroff, who 
had been helping us at the Florida restaurant pianist, 
fine cook, gracious person, friend. We would have to pay 
her, of course. If we could collect wages for our two 
weeks work making the jam, we could afford this. 

"No," replied Our Partner. "You might as well get in 
the habit of delegating some of these duties. None of my 
investment is to go for wages to you and John. I put up 
the money; you put up the work." 

It was futile to make him understand. Without wages 
for ourselves, where would we get the money to pay 
someone to take our place at the inn? "We d have to pay 
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someone to run the jam production. It s the same thing!" 
"Not at all. That s good business. Get competent help. 
Pay them." 

We were worried. We hired, finally, a young man. He 
had had a small jam business of his own, he told us. Made 
a tomato marmalade; sold it from his road stand. His 
home was near our factory at Wareham. He could run it, 
he was sure, and still take care of his poultry farm. Our 
fingers crossed, we hired him. He was the best we could do. 

It took him six weeks to make the jam we had planned 
on getting done in two. Each morning I would receive a 
long, analytical note from him, mostly telling me what 
Was wrong with the production setup. He was a Harvard 
graduate, knew a lot about these things, he said, and 
would be glad to help us improve our methods. Those 
pots, for instance. What we needed was a pressure-cooker 
sort of device, an enormous pot with a steam jacket. 

"I m not interested in next year," I told him on the 
phone, my kitchen noises making me talk much louder 
than I intended. "You have sixteen people helping you 
there and you re turning out less jam each day than I can 
do here between meals with three!" 

This was true. His production was less than a thousand 
jars, day after day after day. One day he made 700 jars, 
all day. The help bill rose and rose. Blueberries got over 
ripe, had to be thrown away. 

We didn t understand his problems, he said. What 
could he do with a bunch of temperamental women! 
These were the days before we had discovered the Otis 
Air Force, and this chap had done his own hiring. Young 
girls, some in high school. Nobody, he said, did a full 
day s work, there was so much fooling around, so much 
taking time off. 
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Then one day, with less than one tenth the jam made 
after two weeks (we would have had it all done, packed, 
delivered back to Brandon, we knew!), John and I drove 
over. The jam was bubbling on the stove, but that was the 
only true activity. It was like a slow-motion running of a 
movie. Everybody was hot. Angry. 

"Daddy," I said, "if this is what expansion means, let s 
retreat." 

We were dismayed. I walked over to the stacks of jam, 
packaged, beautiful. Picked one up, held it to the light. It 
wasn t full. I set it back in its case, carefully lifted out 
another. A full quarter-inch of air space between the top 
of the jam and the lid. Another, far from full. Another, 
picked from a case far down the stack. Not full. 

"Look at this, Daddy." He did. His face turned ashen. 
"And this. And this." 

Our Harvard man was with us now. He had not noticed. 
jHe had, in fact, not ever checked the filling machine to 
see if it was staying in adjustment. How many were short, 
we couldn t tell. Thousands. We couldn t sell them at the 
regular price, nor could we use the labels without correc 
tion: the labels said "12 ounces net weight." These were 
ten ounces, some eleven. None twelve. The government 
wouldn t allow us to sell them, even if we wanted to, 
without explaining the shortage. And we didn t want to. 
We would have to sell them for the cost of the ingredients 
and the jars. We would lose the labor costs. 

"Well," said John. "Good we came before the whole 
fifty thousand jars were made. Let s go." And he stopped 
the machine, made one turn with a screwdriver, and it 
was fixed. 

We started making jam. The girls perked up. They 
weren t deliberately slacking off. They were just bored. 
They watched us, John and me, working harder than they 
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ever had. Measure the berries. Weigh in the sugar. Add 
the lemon juice. Stir. Cook. Fill the jars. Cap the jars. 
Label. One case done. Over and over and over, the stove 
now filled with bubbling pots. At the end of the day, 3000 
jars. 

We looked at our man. "That s the way," we said, and 
we left for home. 

But he didn t learn. It took four more weeks, and at the 
end we had to go back twice to straighten out the prob 
lems. Our last trip, our friend Mel, who sold us our blue 
berries, came to us. 

"Your man s your trouble," he said. "Hate to tell you, 
but, except for the days when you and John are here, he 
just doesn t work. Spends most of his time talking to sales 
men from restaurant supply houses; races out of here 
looking at custom-made production lines, and stops every 
body working when he s not right on the spot. He s tired 
out, too, with his chickens and his farm at home besides 
this to do. Downright dishonest, we all feel here, Elsie. 
We can see what can be done when you re around. When 
you re not, nothing happens. He s so arrogant, he won t 
let any of the girls do anything if he s not right here 
watching. Any one of those sixteen-year-olders could do 
better than he does. They come in early enough, but then 
they have to stand around until nine-thirty or ten when 
he arrives and lets them get started. Real bankers hours 
for him, but that s a sizable payroll that s standing around, 
waiting. Afternoons he makes them stop cooking at four 
o clock so he can get back to feed his chickens. They re 
so annoyed at him by that time, they take their time get 
ting cleaned up just to get his goat and keep him from 
getting home on time. Once he stopped them at three- 
thirty. Rude to them, too. No wonder they won t co 
operate. 
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more/ Mel went on, "many s the time IVe 
come by and found him sound asleep in the middle of the 
afternoon. Elsie, youVe been running a factory on a four- 
and-a-half-hour day. No wonder it s talcen six weeks to get 
your jam made." 

We drove home quietly. Lesson learned. Costly. We 
felt guilty. Our Partner s money here, as well as our own. 
And the poor choice was ours. No good now to remind 
anyone of the money we would have saved for us all if 
we d been able to leave the inn and run this ourselves. 

Anyway, we had jam ready to sell. It came back to Ver 
mont in a huge trailer truck. We all helped unload it in 
the Ladies Waiting Room of the Brandon station of the 
Rutland Railroad, which no longer had passenger service 
and therefore was inclined to rent this most desirable 
space to us. Convenient, too. Right next to the Railway 
Express Agency for shipments. Trucks could come right 
to the door. A block from the post office. The jam was 
ready to go. 

The word from New York was disquieting. Everything 
had been put in the hands of what is known as a "letter 
house." This is an organization, frequently taking up an 
entire loft floor of a run-down office building, which does 
the printing, folding, zoning, sealing, and mailing of vast 
mail-order campaigns of one kind or another. The "letter 
house" has all sorts of machines which mechanically fold 
odd-shaped pieces of mail and stuff them into envelopes 
(the machine which does this is called, logically, a 
"staffer"). After a highly trained employee separates the 
mail into cities (which is "zoning" for post-office pur 
poses), another machine ties these bundles with twine. 
The post office will accept bulk mailings, which go at a 
considerably lower rate than first-class mail, only if the 
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sender takes care of this zoning process. This isn t as hard 
a job as it sounds for the letter house, actually, because 
the list-owner is supposed to maintain the list in zoned 
form, rather than alphabetic form, with the cities follow 
ing the alphabet, rather than the name of the person in 
the cities. 

Our Direct Mail Consultant phoned us. "Your list isn t 
in zoned form. Why not?" 

I apologized. We d always sorted them out ourselves. 
John had built a rack, like a wine-bottle rack, for us to 
toss the letters into as they were sealed, city by city. 

"They ll zone them, they say. But you d better get 
about putting your list on some kind of addressograph or 
something. By cities." 

We would. We would. 

There were three letters now written, all as the result 
of conferences on the train from Westport to New York, 
with phoned verifications and acquiescences with Our 
Partner. 

Letter #1 was to go to 26,000 "known mail-order buyers 
of gourmet foods." 

"Twenty-six thousand!" We couldn t see why. 

"Can t get the sales, percentagewise, unless we send 
out the literature," we were told. 

The names of the people were rented from a Mailing 
List Broker. It seems that this is a thriving field of en 
deavor in every large city. The mailing list broker goes 
around seeking out mail-order houses who have built up 
long lists of customers. He tells them that he can get extra 
money from their lists by renting them to other mail-order 
houses who are seeking just such customers. In many 
cases, mail-order houses come to him asking him for 
names of other mail-order houses with such lists. 

He thus becomes a middleman and, though he doesn t 



usually have any lists on his own premises, he keeps a 
complete file of every list he is authorized to "rent." He is 
paid a commission by the list-owner every time he rents 
the list in question. 

The list broker is a great help. He knows the product 
you re trying to sell. He is well acquainted with the buy 
ers of other products, and, almost without tliinking, he can 
tell you the kind of list that will be apt to contain people 
who will like blueberry jam. If, for instance, they buy 
smoked turkey, that means they like to eat in general, and 
that they like to buy food by mail (or have once, anyway). 

You pay about twenty dollars for a thousand such 
names. A i per cent return is considered standard in the 
mail-order industry for a "blind list" a list of people 
who know nothing about you. Thus if, out of a thousand 
names, you get ten orders (costing you about two dollars 
per order, in addition to the cost of printing a thousand 
pieces of literature, paying for them to be folded, stuffed, 
and mailed, and paying the postage), you are considered 
to have done well enough to warrant continuing with this 
list renting a thousand more, or even five thousand 
more. These ten names are now yours. You own them. 
They have bought something from you. They are now 
your own customers and you not only have the right to 
use these names again for your own purposes, which you 
ought to do practically at once, but you can yourself 
"rent" them to other people. This might be of some value 
as an explanation to those of my readers who get four or 
five copies of Smoky Joe s Kentucky Fruit Cake Cata 
logue. YouVe just been "rented * too often. 

There is little to be made in the initial renting and 
mailing of a name on someone else s list. However, if you 
now have a loyal customer, you can later send him your 
literature over and over, for a very small cost, and, in fact, 
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if you don t, he will frequently write and ask for your new 
catalogue or letter. The second time he receives your 
material, he might order, not only for himself, but for five 
of his friends. You now have six names of your own, in 
stead of one, and instead of it costing you two dollars 
per name, you can divide it by six and see that you ve 
spent about thirty-five cents for each name. If these six 
people, the following year, each send gifts to two or three 
of their friends, you re down to pennies and you have a 
profitable mailing list of your own. 

This all sounds very learned but, I assure you, it was 
Greek to me. 

Letter #2 was to go to 26,000 other people, also "known 
mail-order buyers of gourmet foods." In other words, our 
mailing was to cover 52,000 names. I was sent sets of 
lined and columned cards on which to keep records on 
the number of responses from each letter and each list. 
Then we could see which list was best for us. And which 
letter. 

Both letters stank. 

The first one told the recipient that this was surely the 
best jam in the whole world, wanted so badly by every 
one who had the good luck to be told about it that the 
only way we could guarantee the reader of this letter get 
ting "his share" would be for him to send in immediately 
(hurry! hurry!) the enclosed card, indicating how much 
jam he wanted "at once"; how much "in advance of 
Christmas" and how much "before Easter." Following this 
was the following: "NOTE: If you wish your three ship 
ments at times different from those given above, please 
indicate arrival dates desired here: (i), (2), and (3)." There 
was a space for the name and address. Then followed: 
"SAVE POSTAGE! If you wish to save shipping and 
handling charges on each oo Ib. shipment, check box, en- 
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close check or money order with this form and WE will 
pay all handling and shipping charges. Money-back guar 
antee if not delighted/* 

John and I, just about this time, were leaving for 
Florida. I picked up the SPECIAL RESERVATION 
FORM which had arrived in the last mail. Looked at it. 

"Do you see what I see?" I said to John. "Twenty-six 
thousand of these have gone out!" 

He read it. It said **. . . on each oo Ib. shipment . . " 

He saw what I saw. We called the printer. He said yes, 
he had noticed that, but "I sent it over to Your Partner s 
office and he O.K. d the copy. Signed it" 

We called Our Partner. 

"Hell no, I never signed it!" he said. 

"Hell yes he did!" said the printer. 

And of course he did. 

We screamed at Madison Avenue. What kind of copy is 
that to send the printer? we demanded. On each oo Ib. of 
jam! Who s going to order jam when he doesn t know how 
much it costs, or how much it weighs? 

Never did they Think, said Madison Avenue, that any 
printer would have printed it that way. Naturally, on a 
commuter train from Westport to New York, one couldn t 
remember the cost or the weight of a jar of jam. They 
wouldn t have Chosen That Particular Letter House, any 
way, they said. Your Partner wanted him. You have a 
point of Complaint, they agreed. We must remember, 
next time, to mention the size of the jar. 

Letter #2 was a little better. It said, in effect, HOW 
WOULD YOU LIKE A SAMPLE OF OUR BLUE 
BERRY JAM ON YOUR BREAKFAST TOAST? It went 
on: "SEND IN THE ENCLOSED POST CARD. You will 
have your jam before you know it. For nothing, too." 
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Then, if the recipient agreed that this was the "MOST 
WONDERFUL JAM IN ALL THE WORLD/ we d be 
glad, we said, to fill his order for more. 

We had been given notice of this gambit during the 
summer past and we had packed 1000 little jars, two 
ounces in each, with blueberry jam; had bought 1000 
small cartons; were prepared to send out 1000 samples. 
We had made sure our Direct Mail Consultant had put 
this on the return post card: "WE RESERVE THE 
RIGHT TO DISCONTINUE THIS OFFER WHEN WE 
RUN OUT OF SAMPLES." We felt safe. 

We opened our copy of Letter #2. A post card fell out. 
Instead of the Return Postage Guaranteed which should 
have been printed on this card, so that we would pay 
postage only on the cards which were actually returned, 
this was a United States Government two-cent postal 
card. 

We called the printer. "Is this correct?" we asked. "Are 
all twenty-six thousand of these post cards United States 
Government two-cent postal cards?" 

"That s what the copy called for," he said. 

"But that s five hundred and twenty dollars worth of 
postage that might never be used!" 

"That s what I thought!" he said. 

Madison Avenue said: "Damn that printer. He knows 
better. Never would have hired him!" 

Well, Letter #1 went out the first of December. Since it 
asked for orders at three different times (at once, and in 
advance of Christmas both being just about the same 
time), it was a bit late. It had taken the letter house 
from mid- August until late November to sort out the lists 
and get things going. Also, they lost one list of 4000 filled 
letters just lost it, completely. Found it four years later, 
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so help me, and sent it back to us in Vermont, a great box, 
filled to the brim. 

Letter #2 went out a few days later. 

Letter #3 was for our own friends, our own list. We 
took one look at it, canceled it, called our little printer in 
Rutland, Annand Richard, who always knew what we 
were talking about. We ordered a small card printed for 
our own list, a return envelope, just as always. 

We left for Florida. Our Partner said, "111 take care of 
Everything!" 

Earlier in the fall, a friend of ours who lived not too 
many miles away said: "Anything I can do for you when 
you re gone, be glad to. Mail out your jam. Anything at 
all." 

This was too good to be true. An artist, much above 
such work ordinarily. 

"We ought to talk about how much you should have," 
we said. "We usually pay people by the hour. It s such a 
seasonal business. That way, you re well paid when you re 
working hard, and we haven t any expenses when there s 
no jam moving. We ll be in Florida till May." 

"I wasn t looking for a job. Just wanted to help you 
out," he said. 

"Well," we said "Think it over." 

Couple days later, he came over, sat down. "Don t 
really go for that hourly arrangement," he said. "Ill be 
doing it in my spare time. I won t want to be bothered 
writing down every ten -minutes I put in on this business. 
Actually, it s beneath me, rather. I ll probably spend a 
good bit of time just thinking about it in the middle of 
other things, when I m working on a painting in my studio, 
for instance. Can t gauge how much I d spend that way." 

We looked at him. "What would you like?" we asked. 
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"Oh, some monthly arrangement/ He had some maga 
zine covers to do, and substituted some in the post office. 
He really didn t know how much work it was all going to 
be. "How s a hundred fifty a month?" 

"Well," we said, "that s probably not enough for the 
Christmas rush. Ought to be more then. But later on, in 
the spring, it would be too much. Lots of times there s 
absolutely nothing to do in March and April." 

"I don t think I d care to do it for less." 

"Well. It sounds like a good enough average," we said. 

It was settled. 

A month later I was in New York, meeting my new 
publisher, making arrangements. John was at home. A 
phone call at my hotel. It was our new employee. 

"John told me where to find you. Down here seeing my 
agent. I d like to meet Your Partner," he said. "Going to 
work for him this winter, too. Probably have to contact 
him from time to time, with you in Florida. We ought to 
meet." 

"Fine," and I made a date for us all to meet at the Col 
lege Club. 

Our Partner had been there for some time before I 
arrived. About three Martinis under his belt. This never 
bothered him, I had noticed in awe; his consumption of 
Martinis was phenomenal; more than that, his mastery 
of them. We greeted each other warmly, sat before the 
fire, talked. In came the artist. 

"Been with two magazine editors and my agent!" he 
explained, weaving slightly. "Lunch with one. Cocktails 
with another. You know how that isl" He and Our Part 
ner proceeded to get acquainted. It was a mellow meet- 



Finally. "I think you re asking me to do a helluva lot 
without paying me very much, Partner." 
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Partner (chiding me): "That s not right! Not right at 
all!" 

Artist: "That s what I think. You have a big campaign 
coming up. Elsie and John off to Florida. I m left with the 
work. Hundred fifty s chicken feed!" 

Partner: "Hundred fifty! A week!" 

Artist: "God, no! A month! Chicken feed!" 

Partner: "You re absolutely right. What do you want? 
Name it and you have it!" 

Artist: "Two hundred fifty! 

Partner: " S yours!" 

And there it was. 

Well, we left for Florida. Letter #1, of course, fell flat 
on its face. Twenty-six thousand pieces of mail and the 
only response we got was from crackpots. Such as: "Since 
you will be so frightfully short of your jam, I will gladly 
relinquish my share." "It would have been interesting to 
know what size jars you use; it s customary, you know." 
And so on. 

Letter #2, was a success. That is, practically everybody 
who got it sent for his free sample. This included six- 
year-old children, ladies who systematically sent for a 
sample every four days, gathering up every card they 
could get hold of in their neighborhood; old men on pen 
sions; clowns in circuses (literally!); in general, free-load 
ers. The thousand jars were used up. Artist called Partner. 

"Fill every order," came the word. 

So more jars were bought, more lids; local ladies were 
hired to open jars of jam, spoon them out into the tiny 
jars (a messy job at best; the seals immediately were 
broken, starting fermentation in general); more cartons 
were bought for mailing. Since he had his own work to 
finish, his deadlines to meet, our friend put on six or eight 
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extra women who worked in the railroad station sorting, 
labeling, packing. He kept an eye on them, of course, but 
not well enough. The cards were filed together indiscrimi 
nately, so that there was no way of knowing which people 
just asked for samples and which ordered jam on the 
enclosed order blank. It was a riot. 

They sent out, in all, 7000 sample jars, each one costing 
twenty-seven cents, when the jam, the jar, the lid, the 
label, the box and the postage were considered. 

A new letter went out. We received one in the normal 
course of mail, not before. It said, plaintively: "Dear 
Friend [of course] : How did you like your jam? I mean 
the little sample jar of our fine Blueberry Hill Farm jam 
we sent you some time ago. ... As you know, John and 
I had to portion out the samples pretty carefully ... we 
just had to draw the line somewhere . . . you were one 
of the people who did get one, however, and we hope you 
enjoyed it as much as we said you were going to." Then 
it went on to admit that we had made a "stupid mistake" 
(not Elsie and John, we didn t make this mistake!) and 
"forgot to tell you how big the full-sized jar of jam was." 
(What, again!) "So we re taking this opportunity to correct 
the error." Then it tells how big it is! Then it continues: 
"If weVe already had an order from you, do forgive us. 
We re trying to keep everybody straight, but so many 
people are writing to us all the time and so many people 
are eating our jam these days, that we might overlook 
somebody here and there." (We crawl, at this point, under 
the bed.) "BUT - " (it continues) "if you ve just neglected 
to send in your order, won t you do it now while we still 
have some of this year s especially terrific pack. The en 
closed form needs no postage and you need send no 
money. In any case, we d like to hear from you right 
away. Please?" 

no 



All I can say is that if I were to receive such a letter, 
I d not only tear it up, I d burn the pieces. 

A few people ordered jam. About one fourth of i per 
cent of the original list. Those who had the intestinal 
fortitude to do so liked it, became our customers. There 
was nothing synthetic about the jam, anyway. 

\ 

Our own little card limped out to our own list early in 
December. The orders started. "Wondered where you 
were," said notes on them. They bought and bought and 
bought until the very day before Christmas. 

We sold 15,000 jars of jam to our own list Exactly as 
much as we had the year before. And in three weeks 
time. 



These days we run our own mail-order campaign. You 
know how we make our jam, at Wareham, with our dar 
ling Otis Air Force personnel. Some time in August, I sit 
down and write our letter, to one person, the person who 
will be reading it, and only that person. It is a letter, 
really to a friend. Consequently, it does not start: "Dear 
Friend/ It talks about news at Blueberry Hill. Tells what 
weVe done of consequence through the year (such as 
have another baby). Then it tells what we have to sell. 
Everybody who gets it knows that we don t take our 
selves seriously so that, when we wax eloquent about the 
qualities of our jams, they laugh with us because we re 
laughing too, not only at ourselves, but at the whole idea 
of mail order. 

This year it was blueberry jam, cranberry marmalade, 
cucumber marmalade, maple syrup, apple syrup, our two 
books, a steamer I like very much, and some marvelous 
chocolate peppermints made by a lovely lady who came 
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to Blueberry Hill as a guest last year. Brought me a box 
as a present. I loved them, and now I sell them. 

One morning in September, I meet Armand Richard, 
my printer, go over the letter with him, and by the end of 
the month it is back, printed perfectly, folded, ready to 
go. There is an order blank. A return envelope. 

Early October, it is in the mail, the zoning, stuffing, 
mailing now managed efficiently by a Brandon couple, 
long since hired (by the hour) as a replacement for the 
expensive artist ($1500 spent in wages, besides wages to 
all the ladies who came in to help that first winter). Worth 
their hire, every hour of it. 

There is now a mailing list of 15,000 names, all our 
own, all people who have been to Blueberry Hill as house 
guests or dinner guests, who perhaps have just written us 
a note of inquiry, who have bought jam from us, who 
have received jam from us. The list covers every state in 
the United States (all 50) plus 16 foreign countries. 

We have long since forgotten the statistics we were 
supposed to follow. Our return is always between 8 per 
cent and 10 per cent. The orders are multiple orders 
far from the three jars "at once; in advance of Christmas, 
and before Easter." 

As the orders come in, the postmarks a geography in 
themselves, John and/or I answer each one. "Thanks for 
your order; a happy holiday." This printed, and, to at 
least one out of every two purchasers, a personal note. 
"So glad to hear from you again." Which we are. 

Our personal attitude colors our business. If anything 
is unsatisfactory, and we mean anything, we send the 
money back. When a jar of jam arrives broken, although 
our insurance reimburses us for just that one jar, we re 
place every jar that was in the box with it, three to one. 
Nothing messier than a broken jar of jam. 
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The fact is that we are not synthetic, we re sure of that. 
Blueberry Hill isn t, and we aren t. Maybe this isn t the 
way big business runs, but it s the way we do, and the 
way we always will. 

Everybody is friends with everybody. Our Partner: 
"Run it any way you like." Madison Avenue: "There s no 
Question in our Minds but that you have now learned to 
Approach your own Customers in the Right Way, There 
seems no further need for Our Advice." 

The greatest fun is the occasion, here and there, when 
I talk to direct mail clubs. This is the salary check. They 
know what I mean. They howl with glee. They admit 
they d never, never, never send out my land of "mailing 
piece." 

But maybe they will. One day. 



BLOOD TEST AT ALTMAWS 



REMEMBERING ALTMAN S, I am convinced that one of 
the best reasons for living in Vermont that I can 
think of is getting away from the attitudes of so-called 
big business. 

Actually, Altaian s are very, very good friends of mine. 
They sell my jam. When Nothing Whatever To Do came 
out, they gave us a window (on the side entrance, but 
nonetheless a window) filled with books and jam and 
pictures of Blueberry Hill Farm. Of course, quite fre 
quently, they run out of stock and don t get around to 
ordering it right away, so five times out of six, if you go 
in there looking for Blueberry Hill jam, there won t be 
any. And, what with help as it is, you ll get a new clerk 
who will say he never heard of it. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, the Buyer of their 
Delicacies Department, Jimmy Capiello, is one of God s 
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gentlemen. He has an abiding and deep love for Altaian s, 
and, whenever I see him, I am touched by his loyalty to 
the store for which he has worked since his early days as, 
I believe, a stock boy. He has what I think of as a mar- 
velously exciting job (this is true of the Buyers of all Deli 
cacies Departments in all department stores) in that, each 
May, he goes abroad to buy all the imported foods and 
candies and straw donkeys that he fills with candy and 
ties with large ribbons. He has a tremendous time; some 
times his wife goes with him; he glows when he tells me 
about it. And, because of Jimmy, IVe kept mum about all 
that follows for a long, long time. However, at this point 
I can t resist. Jimmy, I love you. 

It all goes back a long way. I really can t recall how 
many years; probably six or seven. Anway, John and I 
had been making and selling our blueberry jam at the 
farm, everybody seemed to like it very much. One of our 
guests, a doctor, sent a case of it to Irma Rombauer, 
author of the marvelous cookbook which was then my 
bible, The Joy of Cooking. 

She wrote me a letter, said: "I love your blueberry jam" 
and then went on to tell me she knew all about John and 
me and wished us lots of luck. So I wrote back and said 
I d like to sell the jam in New York; did she think any 
body would buy it from me there? 

Oh yes, she replied. Try Altaian s, they d love it. And 
Charles s. Bloomingdale s. But first, she advised, send 
some to Jane Nickerson, food columnist for the New York 
Times and tell her "I use and recommend your jam." 

Now in those days a trip to New York was, for me, a 
formidable thing. No money for a hotel room no money 
for restaurant meals just barely bus fare. But I managed 
it, arrived, settled in the apartment of a friend, and called 
Jane Nickerson. 

"5 



Yes, she d received the jam. Mrs. Rombauer had writ 
ten her, too. The jam was marvelous but, more than that, 
the story! That was the thing. New York couple go to Ver 
mont, try to run ski area, turn to jam-making! Yes, she d 
do a column. 

"Who in New York," she asked, "is going to sell it?" 
"Oh," I replied. "That. Well, I don t know yet." 
"Try to get it in some New York stores. Then it won t 
be just a mail-order story; the readers of the New York 
Times will have some concrete information; they can just 
go out and buy it," she said. "You ll have to go see the 
buyers of the food departments on the days they see sales 
people, you know. But, as soon as you ve sold it to them, 
call me up and I ll put their names in the article." There 
seemed no question in her mind that I could sell it. 
"Miss Nickerson," I said. 
"Yes?" 

"May I say you re going to do this piece?" 
"Of course," she replied. "I am. So say it." 
I made some calls. I found out that Bloomingdale s had 
visiting hours for salespeople on Tuesday mornings at 
nine-thirty. Charles and Company, any time Tuesday. 
Altaian s, Wednesday at rone-thirty. 

I had a schedule. This was Monday. It would work out 
fine. 

Tuesday morning at nine-fifteen, I approached the en 
trance to the Delicacies Department of Bloomingdale s. 
This department is on the ground floor, with doors open 
ing on sgth Street. I stood at the still-locked door. Soon, 
without my having heard him approach, there was a man 
behind me, almost breathing on my neck. I had with me 
an old train case, in which were samples of my jams. He 
had a large suitcase, which he set down on the ground 
beside him. 
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We eyed each other. Looked away. Another little man 
approached, with a fat, bulging briefcase. He slid into 
place. He was third. Pretty soon, there were five of us. I 
was the only female. 

At nine-thirty, a young man in a gray, stiffly starched, 
cotton coat came and opened the doors. He brushed a 
weary glance across us, led us in. 

"Stand over here," he said. "She ll be out soon/ and he 
left us next to a refrigerator case full of imported hams 
and caviar. 

We stood. Leaned. Shuffled. The time passed. It was 
ten o clock. Ten-fifteen. We had disintegrated. We were 
standing wherever it was most comfortable. Clerks were 
now moving around us, between us, begging our pardons, 
asking us to move while they just picked up a can of Bing 
cherries from the case on which we happened to be 
sitting. 

Finally an olive-skinned, dark-haired, angry lady came 
out. 

Who s first?" she said. 

I opened my mouth to respond when, to my indigna 
tion, I saw the man with the suitcase, the man who had 
been second, start forward. 

I was, before he knew it, in front of him. I turned to 
him: "You know I was here first." 

He was a clean-shaven, tall, florid fellow with sandy 
hair. He laughed and bowed. "After you," he said, and I 
moved into the buyer s quarters behind the meat coun 
ters. 

There sat Mr. Simon. 

This, I could see, was a monarch. I hated him at sight. 
He couldn t have hated me. He wasn t looking at me. 

"Yes," he said, staring at the ceiling. "Whatchya got?" 

I set my case on his desk. "May I," I asked, "sit down?" 
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He looked at me now, wearily. "You ain t gonna be here 
that long," he said. "Whatchya got?" 

"I d ]ike," I said, "to sit down." 

"O.K.," he said. "Sit down." He was short and puffy 
and out of breath. He wore a gorgeous tie and a beauti 
fully laundered handkerchief in his breast pocket, and 
was filing his nails. "Whatchya got?" 

I opened the case. Took out a jar of jam. I was trem 
bling with rage. 

"How much?" He spoke before J could. 

"You can sell it for -" I started. 

"Who said I m gonna sell it?" he interrupted. "What do 
I want with another kinda jam? We got thousands a kinds 
a jams aready. It d die on th ? shelves here." He reached 
over his head and hauled down a large scrapbook. "Looka 
this stuff," and he leafed through it. It appeared to be 
advertisements, news items of awards I don t know; 
whatever it was, I was supposed to be impressed. "This ll 
tell ya. Bloomingdale s stands for the best. We sell im 
ported jam. People come to Bloomingdale s they don t 
want stuff like yours. They expect the best. Nothing syn 
thetic." 

"What s synthetic about homemade jam?" I rose. Some 
how I had to gather to myself my injured dignity. "What s 
more, you can stop worrying. Bloomingdale s couldn t 
have my jam. It s too good for them." I banged my train 
case shut, started out of the office, 

"Hey, waita minute." He was standing now, touching 
my arm. "You got me wrong!" 

"No, I haven t, Mr. Simon," I replied, finally in control 
of my wrath. "I ve got you right" 

I came out. 

"Any luck?" It was the salesman who had tried to get 
in first. 
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"I apologize/* I said. "I should have let you go ahead 
of me." 
That was Bloomingdale s. 

Charles and Company was different. This place reeked 
discrimination. Dignity. The customers were mostly men. 
Many of them with Homburgs, eying the hearts of palm, 
the artichoke bottoms, the white asparagus in jars at $1.89 
per pound. There was a sign on the refrigerated case: 
"Fresh Imported Caviar, $25.00 a pound." The clerk was 
weighing some out for a customer. 

I walked through the high-ceilinged store, smiled at 
the nice elderly clerks, pushed open the iron door with 
the sign "To Office," walked up the stairs, and found my 
self alone in the office of the manager of the store. 

I was announced. Walked in, prepared for a brush-off. 

The gentleman behind the desk gray-haired, immacu 
late, gracious was, however, bowing to me. 

"Have a seat," he said. 

I clutched my red wool scarf around my shoulders, sat. 

"Would you care for a cigarette?" he asked, holding 
toward me a slim case. "My name is Kytan." 

I took a cigarette, bemused. 

"What have you to sell, little lady?" said this Mr. Kytan. 

-r 

Jam. 

"Jam?" he said. "Who makes this jam?" 

"I do," I said, and opened the train case. Lifted out a 
jar. It looked nice. The label was dignified. The jam 
glowed in the light, a rich purple. 

"Oh," he said. He leaned back in his chair. "I see it is a 
blueberry jam. We find it," he said, squinting at me a 
little, "hard to sell blueberry jam. It is too bland. People 
don t like it very much, won t even try it." He lifted the 
jar and held it to the light. It sparkled. "As a matter of 



fact, we have a blueberry jam right now, made in New 
Jersey, which we cannot seem to sell very fast." 

"I know you have," I said. 

"Oh? And how do you know this?" 

"I read it in Clementine Paddleford s column." 

"You read Clementine Paddleford s column? In Ver 
mont?" 

"Yes. And my jam s much better than that kind. You 
wouldn t find mine hard to sell, I m sure." 

"Oh? How can you say that? What do you know about 
the jam I am already handling?" 

"I know it s made of frozen blueberries and that s why 
it s bland. That s why you can t sell it." 

"Oh? And how do you know it is made of frozen blue 
berries?" 

"I read it," I said and we both smiled "in Clemen 
tine Paddleford s column." And I opened my purse and 
got out the column. It said, in effect, that the maker of 
this jam picked the berries when they were ripe, and 
froze them. Then, when she had time, she made the jam. 
He read it. 

"You see," I said, "in the first place, we don t freeze our 
berries. We make the jam out of the fresh berries even if 
we have to stay up all night to do it. Also" I took the 
plunge "you see it says the other jam is made of fully 
ripe berries. I don t let our berries get ripe. I make the 
jam out of underripe berries. That makes it tart." 

He looked at me and laughed. "Quite a job, I should 
think, keeping up with the berries." 

"Yes," I murmured, "particularly between meals." 

"Between meals?" 

"Yes. We have house guests. I cook their meals." 

"And you make this jam between meals?" 

"Yes." 
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Mr. Kyton said, "Now IVe heard everything." He sat 
forward in his chair, suddenly ready, it was apparent, to 
do business. "You say you are from New York? That I can 
believe. You know the answers." He tried the lid. "May 
I taste this blueberry jam?" 

I nodded. It was a struggle to get the lid off, always is 
with our jam, but he made it, got a spoon, tasted it. "Yes," 
he nodded. "Very good. Tart." 

"And besides" I was bouncing on the seat "Jane 
Nickerson is going to do a column about it." 

Now he burst out laughing. "Well, why didn t you say 
that in the first place? She is a great friend, and if she 
approves a product, it is usually topflight." He leaned 
forward and got a pad. Wrote my name. My address. 
Then, "How much is it?" 

I took a breath. "How much should it be?" I asked. And 
you know what that nice man did? He figured out, with 
the costs I gave him, how much it should be. And that s 
how much it was. He ordered ten cases. Rose, bowed. 
Shook my hands. 

"Come to see me whenever you are in New York," he 
said. "And good luck to you." 

I danced out of there. 

That was Charles and Company. 

The next morning, when the store opened, I was ready 
for Altaian s. Took the elevator to the floor where the 
buyers offices were, and went in. There was a large room, 
with oak benches in rows similar to a church, except that 
the seats were not upholstered. I was first. I sat down. 
A man came over to me, asked me who I wanted to see; 
I said, "Delicacies"; he said,. "Oh, Mr. CapieUo," and he 
gave me a ticket. Til call your number," he said. "He isn t 
here yet." 
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I sat. Suddenly I became aware of someone next to me. 
I looked up. It was the salesman I had beaten the day be 
fore at Bloomingdale s. 

"Hi," he said, and laughed. "You re first/ 

I laughed. 

"Didn t get along with old Simon very well, did you?" 
he went on. 

"That man! How can you stand to be treated like 
that?" 

"We re paid for it. That s our job. As a matter of fact" 
he didn t seem more than mildly amused at this "in 
the industry, it s known that Simon never buys anything 
from anybody the first time you show it to him. He insists 
on your coming back and back and back, and finally, just 
when you re ready to tell him where to go, he buys your 
product. It s important to him to insult people; makes him 
feel like a little Napoleon. Let s change the subject. Who 
are you, anyway? Unusual to see a gal in this selling 
game. It s cutthroat" 

I told him who I was, what I had, all about Charles s, 
and Mr. Kytan. 

"Youll like Jimmy Capiello, too," he said, and then pro 
ceeded to give me a run-down on the kind of thing Jimmy 
would be apt to buy. 

"Well, I m trying to sell blueberry jam," I said. 

"Blueberry jam!" he said. "That s murder. Haven t you 
any other kind?" 

Just then my number was called. He said, "Good luck," 
and I was off, again, to the races. 

Jimmy Capiello was tired that day. Busy, too. There 

were at least ten salesmen waiting to see him after he 

finished with me. A youngish, dark, chirpy sort of man. 

"How do you do," he said, thinking of something else. 

"What would you like to show me?" 
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I opened the case, took out the jam. The label hit his 
view. 

He shook his head wearily. "Blueberry jam. I simply 
can t sell it. People won t buy it, won t pick it up off the 
shelves. Too bland/ 

I tried to tell him what I had told Mr. Kytan. 

"I m sure all that is so, miss. But we are limited on our 
budget and we just cannot buy products that don t move. 
It s unbusinesslike. Thank you very much." 

He looked sorry, and I couldn t be mad at him. I put 
away the jam, started out, said: "111 just have to tell Jane 
Nickerson, when she does her column, that the only place 
in New York where the jam can be bought is Charles and 
Company." 

"What? What did you say? Did Kytan buy it?" 

"Yes," I said, "Kytan bought it." 

"Let me see that jam," he said. And I was back in. The 
jar was out of the case. "Let me taste it," and he tried to 
open the jar. Couldn t. Darn it. We put our lids on tight 
so the jam won t spoil, and now this very important man 
couldn t open this very important jar. 

He gave up. 

"Well," he said, rubbing his hand against his pants leg. 
"Well now. You say that Mr. Kytan tasted it?" 

"Yes," I said. 

"And Miss Nickerson?" 

"Yes," I said. 

"And she s doing a column about it?" 

"Yes," I said, and watched fascinated as he drew his 
order book toward him. Gave him my name, address. 
When he asked, "How much is it?" I was able, glibly, to 
tell him. 

"F.O.B. Brandon?" he asked, his pencil poised. 

Very proud to know what the devil he was talking 
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about, I said: "No, F.O.B. store. If you order ten cases." 

He approved. Ordered ten cases. "Now," he said, "what 
I want you to do is this, Mrs. Mrs. ?" 

"Masterton. Elsie Masterton." 

"Masterton. I want you to come down to Altaian s in 
November and demonstrate this jam, introduce it to Alt- 
man s customers." 

"Demonstrate? You mean, cook some?" 

"No. I mean, stand in a good spot right where the cus 
tomers will see you, with a couple of jars of your jam 
opened and some crackers or something, and ask people if 
they d like to taste it. I m a great believer, Mrs. Masterton, 
in die demonstration type of selling. If you ll do that, I m 
sure well get enough people used to finding the jam at 
Altaian s to start a regular clientele for you. What do you 
say? How about it? Will you come, say the" and he was 
looking at his calendar "the fifth of November?" 

I nodded vigorously. I didn t know where I would get 
the bus fare for another trip, but I d be there. We shook 
hands. I floated out, waved my order under the nose of 
my friend the salesman, and departed. 

That was Altaian s. 

Jane Nickerson s column came out: NEWS OF FOOD, it 
was headlined. Then, BLUEBERRY JAM MADE BY EX-CITY 

COUPLE IN VERMONT IS NOW SOLD AT SHOPS HERE. The jam 

was, immediately, a success. It was, as Jane had said, a 
good story. "A New York couple who took to the woods 
discovered unexpectedly they had culinary talent. Evi 
dence of it is a delicious blueberry jam now making its 
first appearance in local delicacy shops." 

Everybody was very happy. There were telephone re 
orders, big ones, from Charles and Company, and from 
Altaian s. But I knew that Mr. Capiello wouldn t be con- 
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tent unless I stood in his department and handed out 
samples of my jam. 

So I made my plans. I would whip up some cream 
cheese with thick heavy cream, so it was like whipped 
cream. I would have a tray of crackers, any old kind; a 
cut-glass dish of the cheese; and a matching cut-glass dish 
of the blueberry jam. 

I came down to New York, arriving late in the after 
noon of the 4th of November, moved in with my long- 
suffering friend. On top of the demonstration business, a 
lawyer friend of John s, who was general counsel for one 
of tie TV stations in New York, arranged for me to ap 
pear on an interview show to talk about the jam. There 
was going to be a fade-in with a picture of the jam, the 
orchestra (records, of course) playing "Blueberry Hill," 
then me talking about the jam, then a fade-out, close-up 
of jam, record again. It would be marvelous publicity, 
of course. The TV interview was set for twelve-fifteen on 
the day of the demonstration, would require about an 
hour and a half of my time. I could be at Altaian s when 
the store opened, stay there most of the morning, do the 
TV thing, be back at Altaian s most of the afternoon, and 
then be there, as well, the next day. It would require my 
presence in New York for just two nights; I could take 
the bus back from the city late at night after the second 
day. 

At eight-thirty on the morning of the 5th I was at the 
delicatessen store on 34th Street. They were busy serving 
lox and bagels to business people, but somehow, between 
then and nine o clock, they managed to mix up for me 
three pounds of cream cheese and enough heavy cream so 
that it was the consistency I wanted. 

At nine-fifteen I was at Altaian s, coming in, as directed, 
the employees* entrance, along with hundreds of men and 



girls. The watchman simply nodded to me. I was de 
lighted; I was way ahead of time; I could get the cheese 
and jam and crackers arranged, and when the customers 
started coming into the department, I would be all pre 
pared for them. 

Mr. Capiello was sitting at his desk in his little office 
back of the Delicacies Department, talking raptly with 
one of his clerks. He waved to me, told me to hang up my 
coat alongside his secretary s, motioned to me to sit down 
a minute and wait. Fifteen minutes later, he turned to me. 

"Well ." He smiled brightly. "Glad to see you, Where s 
your letter?" 

"Letter?" 

"Yes, you know. The letter I told you about." 

"That was somebody else. What letter?" 

"You mean I didn t tell you about the letter? God! Well, 
it can t be helped. You can write it here. Have you a piece 
of your own business stationery? It has to be on your own 
letterhead from the head of your firm." 

"No," I said, evenly. "I don t carry my writing paper 
with me. And I am the head of my firm." 

"Gee, that s too bad," he said. "Well. You ll have to 
write it on a piece of ours. We can tear off the top. Golly, 
that won t look too good. Well, it can t be helped. Can you 
type?" 

"Yes," I said. "I can type." 

"Well, type yourself a letter and say in it that you are 
employed by whatever the name of your business is 
give the owner s name give the address then say that 
the employer gosh, that s you too, isn t it? well, it 
can t be helped say that the employer takes all respon 
sibility for the employee that, if you get hurt, Altaian s 
isn t responsible. Oh yes, and you have to give your Social 
Security number and swear that you, the employer, cover 
oh, God you, the employee, in a Workmen s Compen- 
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satfon policy under the laws of the State of New you re 
not in New York, though, are you, you re in Vermont." 
He stared at me a minute. I kept mum about the Work 
men s Compensation. In Vermont, I knew, we didn t have 
to carry it unless we had six or eight employees, I 
don t remember which, on a fairly regular basis. Our 
business had two. John and me. 

"Listen/ said Jimmy, the sweat standing on his fore 
head. "J ust sa y you re self-employed and your firm covers 
everybody for industrial injury." 

This went on for a while. Finally we had a letter writ 
ten by me, covering me as an employee, signed by me as 
employer. We were both glad when it was over. I sat 
down and typed it, and then signed it. 

When I was finished doing this, Jimmy wasn t any 
where around. He d been called out onto "the floor," as 
they call the department itself. I went to look for him, 
was told he was down in the basement in the stock room. 
"Hell be right back. Just go wait in his office." 

Twenty minutes later he was back. It was nearly ten 
o clock. 

"May I put this cheese in the refrigerator?" I asked. 
"It s getting awfully soft." He said I could, and now could 
he see the letter? He read it through, frowned. Well, 
it would have to do. Now, he said, "You take this letter 
to the tenth floor. Ill call up and tell them you re 
coming." 

He was at the phone. "Go ahead," he called to me, 
holding his hand over the mouthpiece. "Go on up. Ask 
for Miss Connor. Shell get this done in a jiffy." 

I walked slowly over to the employees elevator. It was 
a long time coming. I rode to the tenth floor, got off, and 
found myself in a large room, almost a rotunda, with 
many seats and many desks where people of all ages, 
races, and sexes were busily filling in forms. I wandered 
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around a few minutes, finally saw a sign, Miss CONNOR. 
She was a young blond girl, Smith College or some such, 
behind a counter. 

"Miss Connor," I said, "I m Mrs. Masterton. Mr. 
Capiello just called." 

"Oh yes. Mrs. Masterton." She smiled and held out her 
hand, and at the same time gave me a card. Would you 
fill this out, please, while I look at the letter?" I looked 
at the form. It was an application for employment. 

"I m not going to be working for AltmanV I said, 
handing back the card. 

"You have to fill it in, nevertheless. You re going to 
be here, aren t you?" 

I had to admit that, so I filled in the card. Mother s 
name. Date of birth. High school. The usual thing. Have 
you been fired from any other job? When I was through, 
I set it on the counter. Miss Connor was reading the 
letter. "This is most unusual," she said. "You are the owner 
of the business?" 

"Yes. My husband and I." 

"And the demonstrator, too?" 

"Yes" 

"Usually firms send paid demonstrators to do this for 
them." She gave me a suspicious eye. "This is most un 
usual. Are you covered for Workmen s Compensation in 
the State of New York?" 

"Well no. We re in Vermont." 

She pondered this a moment. "And your demonstrator 
is from Vermont, too, isn t she. I mean, you re the demon 
strator, aren t you?" She left me and went into an office 
directly behind her and conferred with a pair of legs on 
a desk this was all I could see of her boss. She came 
back. ""We ve decided to let it go. You re going to be here 
two days?" 
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I looked at the clock. "One and a half." 

She looked at it too. "Yes. Well. Now you take this slip 
and get your blood test. Go to the first door down the haU 
where it says "Medical/* 111 call them and ask them not 
to keep you waiting." 

"Blood test?" I looked around to see if she wasn t talk 
ing to somebody else. I was the only one there. 

She seemed a little cross. "Well, you re going to be 
handling food, aren t you? It s a state law." 

I turned away from her and started toward the Medical 
Department. This is a thing about which I am cowardly 
having anything stuck into me. Heaven knows, IVe had 
plenty of tests and injections and what-not but never 
without a wild sense of a clutching fear, mixed with a 
knowledge of the futility of objecting. What the fear 
consists in I cannot really say not the pain, because it s 
minute, and doesn t matter. Anyway, I hated blood tests. 

Slowly I turned the handle of the door indicated. 
Nearly went into the wrong one. There was a sign, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, and under it, MEN. I recognized 
my error and went to the next door, just in time. This 
one said, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, WOMEN. I found myself 
in a pretty little waiting room, decorated no doubt by 
Altaian s Home Decoration Department. I was the only 
one there. At one end of the room was a counter, and, a 
few feet behind that, another counter. This other counter 
faced the men s side, I gathered, though it was impos 
sible to see any of the occupants of the men*s room. I 
could see, however, that this room was decorated in a 
masculine way: darker walls; green lamps. 

I was the only one in the women s side. I went to the 
counter. No one came. I stood there. A nurse in a white 
cap with an RN button walked past and looked at me. In 
disgust, I thought. I realized that I probably should have 
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been sitting quietly in one of the Duncan Phyfe chairs, 
waiting to be recognized, but, Lord, it was nearly quarter 
of eleven. I had to leave for the TV station by eleven- 
thirty, and the darn cheese wasn t even in the dishes. 

Another nurse walked slowly past, and I called to her. 
She came over, looked at me soberly. I said: "I m sup 
posed to have a blood test. Do you think somebody can 
do it?" 

"Wait your turn/ she replied and turned away. 

My turn, for heaven s sake! I was the only person in 
the besotted room. There wasn t even a man in the men s 
side; I had seen that when I had gone up to the counter. 
I went to a couch and sat down. There wasn t even a 
magazine in the place, and, for me, who reads the words 
on the cereal boxes for lack of other reading matter at 
breakfast, this was torture. 

Finally, the door opened, the outside door, I mean. 
Heaven forbid there should be any activity inside except 
for a nurse moving slowly, her head stiffly held, from one 
corridor to another, just out of call. In came four young 
girls; none of them could have been over eighteen. Two 
were Negresses, very attractive and nicely dressed. They 
had all, I gathered, just been taken on as stock girls, and 
needed a medical examination before they could start 
work. They were going to report for their new jobs the 
following Monday. 

A young lady came to the desk from within. Vassar. 
She looked around at the five of us. Focused her eyes on 
one of the colored girls. 

"You," she said. "You may come in." 

I jumped up. It had been bad enough to be euchred 
out of my place by a salesman; this gal wasn t even asking 
who was first. I lost my head. 

"Excuse me, but I was first." Honestly, that s all I said. 
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Vassar took off her beautiful, pink, surprised glasses. 
Looked at me without them. Said: "At Altaian s we do 
not discriminate," and she led the little girl in. The chosen 
one turned sorrowful eyes on me. She knew I was ahead 
of her. 

I rose, this time tears coming to my eyes, and walked 
out. 

"Well," said Jimmy. "AH set?" 

"All setl" I screamed at him, poor guy. "I haven t even 
started! What kind of place is this, anyway! Now I m 
guilty of racial discrimination! Next thing I know 111 be 
accused of having a social disease." I was putting on my 
coat. Quivering. "Excuse me, Jimmy. I have a TV show 
to do and I m not coming back. And I m not going to 
say the jam can be bought at Altaian s, either." 

I was walking fast. He grabbed my arm. I must promise 
to come back to him, not upstairs this afternoon. 
He d call the head of personnel. He knew the situation 
up at Medical wasn t good, but that wasn t his depart 
ment. He d fix everything up, if I d only come back. He d 
tell the president of Altaian s, if he had to, how much I 
was doing for their store, talking about it on a TV pro 
gram that very minute. 

I never saw a guy so upset. But talking about upset, I 
was hysterical. Anyway, finally I agreed to come back. 

I went to the TV station; got made up; was inter 
viewed; tried to be bright and alluring and typical of a 
gal on her way up; didn t accomplish it; and came back 
to Altaian s. 

Jimmy was waiting for me. He d fixed everything. They 
were very sorry. If I d go right up, they d do the blood 
test right away. No matter how many people were in the 
office, they d take me first. Pronto. Please, for his sake, go! 

I opened the door to MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, WOMEN. 



The room was full of people. I sat down. Vassar came out, 
glared at me, and said, sweetly: "This way, please." 

The nurse with the immovable head was waiting for 
me. She was waiting for me, all right. She hated my guts. 
The following conversation ensued: 

Me: "Why do I have to have a blood test?" (I was by 
this time completely shattered. My nerves were gone. I 
was scared of that needle.) 

Nurse (taking my blood pressure): "It s a regulation." 

Me: "My blood pressure all right?" (I never can resist 
asking this.) 

Nurse: "We don t give out this information to the pa 
tient. 

Silence. 

Nurse (jabbing a needle the needle? into a roll of 
gauze): "You certainly made a stink this -morning." 

Silence. 

Nurse: "You think you re doing a favor for Altaian s? 
Altaian s is doing a favor for you. You people who go over 
other people s heads. Suppose Altaian s didn t sell your 
jam; where d you be then?" 

Me (slinking into my chair): "Well, it was a long wait." 
(She had the needle, after all; no sense antagonizing the 
woman!) 

Nurse: "Mr. Capiello shouldn t have sent you up in the 
morning. He should have known you d have to wait in 
the morning. He should have sent you in the afternoon. 
The day before." 

Me: "But I live in Vermont. I wasn t here the day be 
fore. I mean, yesterday." 

Nurse (surveying my legs): "Haven t you been told you 
have just a shade of varicose veins?" 

Me: "No/" 

Nurse: "Calm down." (Rubbing a spot in my arm with 
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a piece of gauze, freezing cold with alcohol.) "You mean 
you don t live in New York?" 

Me: "No." 

Nurse: "Well, next time, come the day before." 

Me: "Next time. Next time 111 bring a certificate from 
my own doctor." 

Nurse: "You mean your doctor in Vermont?" 

Me: "Yes." 

Nurse (poised for the kill): "We d rather you had it 
done here." 

Me: "But if I cant?" 

Nurse: "Well!" (In goes the needle. Thank goodness, 
that s over.) "Your doctor couldn t take the blood test in 
New York, could he? We need a New York blood test." 

Me: "You mean my blood s different in Vermont from 
New York?" 

Nurse (wiping an instrument; a small, sharp knife): "We 
can do it better than any doctor. No doctor can do it like 
we can!" (Leaning against the doorjamb, looking at me.) 
"You can roll your sleeve down now." 

Me (delighted to have it all over): ic Will you give me 
the result of the test right away so I can take it down to 
Mr. Capiello?" 

Nurse: "Right away! Don t you know these things take 
time? We re understaffed here as it is. It ll be ready in a 
week or ten days." 

Me (laughing hysterically): "But I m supposed to start 
the demonstration this morning I mean, this afternoon/ 

Nurse (washing her hands of me): "Go ahead and start 
it. Who cares?" 

Me: "I thought you were afraid I might have syphilis 
or something?" (Nurse keeps washing her hands.) "What 
if I have? I might give it to thousands of people if I 
handle all that food with contaminated fingers." 
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Nurse: "All we have to do is get the blood sample. Go 
demonstrate." 

Me (in control of the situation at last): "The cheese will 
keep. Ill start tomorrow/ 

Well, I must say that was a nice, rich loathing we had 
for each other. I walked out into the reception room, 
somewhat refreshed by the encounter, I must admit. I was 
starting through the door when Vassar called me. 

"Take this slip back to Miss Connor/ she said. 

I took it and walked back to Miss Connor, She looked 
it over, gave it back and said: "Fine. Now you can keep 
this and come in tomorrow at nine-fifteen A.M. and check 
in at the training desk. That s on the eleventh floor. 
They ll initial this slip and you can get started," 

"The training desk?" I said, looking at the clock. It was 
four o clock. I was ready for bed. 

"Even though you re not working for us, you have to 
report to the Personnel Training Department every morn 
ing-" 

"Miss Connor," I said softly, "thereTl only be one more 
morning." 

"That s true," she mused. "Well, tomorrow then. Come 
up to the eleventh floor, sign their register, they ll sign 
your slip and" she finished weakly, my countenance 
perhaps giving her pause "you can get started." She 
ruffled some papers: "You have to have this slip, anyway, 
to give to the floorwalker" (I think she said floorwalker) 
"before you can start demonstrating your what is it 
you re demonstrating?" 

"Elephant meat," I said firmly. 

"Yes." She brushed by this one. Smiling winningly, "See 
you at nine-fifteen A.M.?" 

"No," I said. "No. No. No " 

I walked out of there with my piece of paper, went 
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down to Jimmy, gave it to him. Said: "Jimmy, either I 
demonstrate this jam and do nothing else beginning to 
morrow morning when the store opens, or I go home 
tonight." 

Jimmy said: "You do nothing else." 

And I didn t. 



YE CHERISHED GUEST 



I HAVE been one too. 
When I was a doctor s secretary in New York, there 
was always the holiday time, the two weeks with pay, to 
consider. Where to go? With whom? Would I prefer to 
be alone? It was precious, that little period of freedom, it 
should not be wasted. What I expected, I could not have 
said; but, in looking back, my most acute memory is of 
one small five-day holiday in mid- April when I was tired 
and largely unhappy and needed to be anywhere except 
New York. I went to a much advertised place in the Poco- 
nos. I knew it would be off season, but how off I had not 
considered. The lobby, an enormous cavern, beautifully 
arranged, echoed with my footsteps. There seemed to be 
only eight or ten other guests in a hotel large enough for 
several hundred. My first meal was eaten at one end of a 
high-ceilinged, brightly lit dining room, my table filled 
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with polished silver, sparkling glasses. I don t think I 
minded the lack of conversation; what bothered me was 
not only the impersonality of the other guests, who looked 
weary and dull and sort of old, but, as well, the stiffly 
deferent attitude of the help. No warmth of welcome 
here. I was a guest? Good enough. Stay. Go. Disappear. 
Drown. Nobody seemed to care. 

Instead of relaxing, of course, I got more tense. Finally, 
after a morning spent with the New York Times, after a 
mute breakfast, I rose. I was going home. I told the clerk 
at the desk. He nodded. Go home, who cares? I started 
upstairs to pack, walked along the corridor to my room. A 
young woman was coming toward me. She was smiling. 
At me. I smiled back. She stopped. I stopped. We talked. 
She asked if I d like to meet her mother. I said I would. I 
turned around and went back with her. I met her mother. 
She said it would be nice if we all ate together, it would 
be good company for her daughter. I went back to the 
clerk, said I wasn t leaving. He nodded. Who cares? But 
I didn t mind any more. Somebody had smiled at me, 
talked to me. 

At Blueberry Hill, from the day John and I discovered 
ourselves to be in the inn business, I remembered that 
darn clerk. And if anybody comes here, they get smiled 
at. They get talked to. We care, very much, whether or 
not they stay and, though finances have figured for 
years in our problems, we are honest in this attitude. We 
actually feel grateful to anybody who will leave the com 
fort and the security of his home to come so many miles 
to a farmhouse which is, in turn, so far from its own post 
office that one is, in a way, truly isolated. All our guests 
have, when they come to Blueberry Hill, is a sense of 
trust. From our little ad, which is usually all they know 
of us, they have arrived at a state of confidence in us. We 
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have said NOTHING WHATEVER TO DO, and in those words, 
they have found a picture, a symbol this place, these 
Mastertons, they feel, have to make an effort if they re 
going to assure us nothing whatever to do. PUSSYWILLOWS, 
it says. The reader, reading this, reasons: yes, natural 
beauty, pussywillows. The owners will show us where to 
go to see them. They will want us to see them, if we want 
to ourselves. LUCULLAN FOOD, the ad goes on. This is an 
extravagant claim, they feel. People who say this will make 
an effort to make it so they wouldn t stick their neck 
out this far, year after year, without caring about the re 
action of me, the guest. And finally THE MASTERTONS. 
This is a team. No P.O. box number. No J. D. Masterton, 
OWNER. The Mastertons. They like being together. They 
want the reader to consider them as one, as a unit. 

As a result, our guests arrive in a special frame of mind. 
And we, who delight in their coming, make this manifest. 
We welcome them. And, since we have been writing 
books, it is even easier to do this, because so many of 
them know all about us, all about the ski area without 
snow, all about the children. Most important, they know 
what to expect. And this we provide. Exactly as adver 
tised. 

All this is a prelude to the fact that sometimes, once in 
a great, great while, there are problems. For although 
John and I are people who are, for the most part, very 
easy to get along with, we don t like to be pushed around, 
even by Guests. And, as the years have passed, there has 
grown up a loyalty among our own guests and they 
need to have been here only a few hours to know it 
which makes them, too, take umbrage when someone 
appears who doesn t "get it/ who asks: "What do you do 
here nights?" In fact, there is such a sense of pride, such 
an identification with Blueberry Hill on the part of most 
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of our guests that, should an unknown car drive into the 
parking lot, there is immediately enormous activity on the 
part of the guests already registered. Cleaning out of ash 
trays. Fluffing of pillows. So that we will all make a good 
impression on the arriving ones. 

Ask one of the people who come back year after year 
what it is, really, that they feel, and he cannot tell you. 
But last fall, one Matt Rodermund, who with wife Edith 
has been coming each autumn at the height of the foliage 
season (see ad, Saturday Review: AUTUMN AT BLUEBERRY 
HILL! BLAZING FOLIAGE! NOTHING WHATEVER TO DO! LUCUL 
LAN FOOD! THE MASTERTONS, BRANDON, VERMONT) was 
heard to say to her one afternoon, late in their stay: 
"Edith, I can t get over it. It makes me sad to think of it. 
Each year we work through July when everybody else is 
on vacation, then through August, and then, when every 
one is home on Labor Day, we still haven t had our own 
holiday. Each year it is the same. We wait until October, 
we come to Blueberry Hill, and here it is, Edith, the end 
of our two weeks. The whole precious two weeks are 
gone. So soon. So awful." 

So if some of the stories which follow are about 
stinkers, will you keep in mind that most of our guests are 
sweet, wonderful, eternal friends. 

First I think 111 tell you about the Morses, the only 
guests we ever asked to leave. It all happened years ago, 
perhaps eight or nine, but I can see them clearly still It 
was over a Christmas through New Year holiday week, 
and we had already four guests. One, Kurt, was music 
editor for a great orchestration publishing house; another, 
Robert, a music lover, now embroiled in the dress manu 
facturing business in New York. Kurt s wife, Elsa. Robert s 
wife, Irmgaard. 
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"You cannot know what this atmosphere means to me," 
Robert said, after their first evening at Blueberry Hill "I 
am involved in this dress business; how I got into it is too 
long a story to tell; the fact is that I despise and hate and 
abhor it. It is all bluff, bargaining. Contrary to my nature." 
He turned to Irmgaard, his wife. "You know, Irmgaard, 
what it is to me not to have to cope with a fellow, for 
instance, such as Joe, whom I always seem to tangle with. 
It is all so harsh," he tried to explain now, to us. "This 
Joe, whom I mentioned to Irmgaard, is typical. I seem to 
meet him everywhere, in the halls of the building, at 
lunch. He buttonholes me wherever I go. He is a boor. He 
tries to enter everywhere where he is not wanted, to take 
over, so to speak. And that constant talking on Seventh 
Avenue. Everyone talking, talking, talking. About what? 
Money. Always and only money. How rare is a discussion 
of a play, or the opera, or for that matter, the UN. Only 
money." He stared out the window at the tremendous 
sweep of meadow, snow-covered at the moment. The lone 
star blinking in the cobalt sky. "This is worth everything 
to me. To be in a warm, a friendly, an intelligent home, 
even for a week only. We are so happy to have found 
Blueberry HilT 

They had the place to themselves for a day, the four of 
them, skiing modestly on our hill, snowshoeing, reading, 
walking, resting. The Morses, with another couple, ar 
rived just as dinner was to be served, their train several 
hours late. These were the days of the Rutland Railroad, 
no longer running to Brandon. 

The two wives came in first. Well dressed. Pleasant. 
One man. Unobtrusive, neutral. Then the fourth, Morse 
himself, bustling in, wearing a collection of things some 
one had told him were "ski clothes" and which prob 
ably were, at some time or other during the history of 
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skiing the ski pants baggy, tucked into the heaviest of 
woolen ski socks, which came almost to his knees, so that 
he looked as if he were wearing some rare form of knick 
ers. Their cab had deposited them at the kitchen door, 
Morse flourished a ukulele. 

He rushed to me at my stance at the kitchen stove, 
grabbed me around the waist and flung me toward tie 
ceiling. "You re Elsie, I betcha!" he exclaimed, and let me 
down. 

"I betcha," I answered. 

"Well, Elsie honey, I want to tell you, you can relax. 
There s gonna be more fun around this joint than a 
circus/ He strummed a few notes on his ukulele. "WaitTl 
you see what goes on, now that Joe Morse and Company 
is here. I m the guy that puts the Life in the Life of the 
Party. Everyplace I go, I have hundreds of people at 
home just waiting for my report. If I say this is the place 
to go, they go! ill keep Blueberry Hill filled! You can for 
get your troubles! Will you be glad you know me! Noth 
ing but fun, all the time!" He strummed a few more notes 
that sounded like "If You Knew Suzie Like I Know Suzie" 
(but I couldn t be absolutely sure of this), did a buck and 
wing of sorts, and departed upstairs, following John s 
lead to his room. 

I turned back to my stove. Robert! I thought. 

A few minutes later they were back downstairs, the 
four of them, moving toward the den where our other 
four guests were quietly reading. I hastened to join them, 
hoping to head them into the living room, hoping to keep 
this meeting until after dinner at least. But I was too late. 
They were in the den. And Robert was staring at Joe as 
at a visitation from the outer cosmos. 

"This is Joe Morse and his wife, Robert," I began. "Mr, 
and Mrs. " 
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But Robert wearily waved aside the introduction. 
"Never mind, Elsie/ he said. "We are already ac 
quainted." He turned sadly to his wife, and to Kurt and 
his wife. "This is unbelievable. This is Joe." 

"Unbelievable?" Joe put his hands on his hips. 

And suddenly it came to me. This was Joe! This was 
the very Joe that Robert had been speaking of, his hor 
rible example of the horrible examples. This was Joe. It 
was one of those ridiculous coincidences that one could 
not believe, but it was indeed true. The man Robert was 
escaping for one tiny, precious week was at Blueberry 
Hill. 

Dinner was served. 

Joe sang. Joe entertained. Joe played his ukulele. Joe 
told jokes, some asinine, quite a few dirty. All through 
dinner he rose from his table and performed, between 
courses, during courses. He constantly included the four 
in the other party, far across the room (but alas, not far 
enough!), in his conversation. They were unable to discuss 
anything among themselves, or even just sit quietly. Joe 
was in charge. 

Two or three times he rushed out to the kitchen, 
grabbed the spoon from iny hand, and proceeded to stir 
my gravy. On one occasion, he grabbed the salt shaker, 
threw half a cup of salt, it seemed, in the peas. Only he 
was just kidding, he told me, as he threw me to the ceil 
ing. He had his thumb over the holes. 

"Boy, I m gonna put some life in this joint. Got some 
more people coming?" 

Yes, I told him, a few more. The next day. 

"That s good. These ghouls in the dining room. I know 
them from New York. They wouldn t laugh at Chaplin." 
He strummed a few notes on his ever-present ukulele (this 
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time it was "Always," I was quite sure) and popped back 
to the dining room. 

Irmgaard came to me. "How long will they be here? All 
week?" 

I supposed so. Their reservation was for a week. 

"I don t know if Robert can stand it," she said. "Well 
let you know tomorrow, Elsie." She shook her head as 
over a dear, departed friend. "We loved it here. So much." 

We conferred, John and I. What to do! We couldn t ask 
people to leave because other people didn t like them, 
even because we didn t like them. We had to have a rea 
son. What to do! 

We decided, finally, to keep them separated as much as 
possible. So John swooped Joe and his group into the den* 
I went into the living room with Robert and company. 
Joe s music, now established as of 1932 and earlier vintage 
(he was at this moment working on "Five Foot Two, Eyes 
of Blue"), drifted in. Robert and Kurt were trying to play 
chess; Elsa was reading; Irmgaard, embroidering. It was 
too much. I went quietly to the door, closed it, muffling 
to some extent the rasping, nervous sound of Joe s per 
formance. 

All was serene for about ten minutes. Then we heard, 
through the door, Joe. 

"What the hell s going on in there that s so private?" 

A quiet, placating murmur from John. 

"Who the hell do they think they are? I m going in 
there!" 

He burst through the door, looking around belligerently 
at the astonished assemblage, all heads raised in his direc 
tion. The quiet was another presence in the room. 

"Yes?" said Robert. 

Joe stepped back a step. "Well. O.K." 
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"Well, O.K. what? 9 This was John behind him, quiver 
ing. 

"Well, O.K., that s all. I just wanted to see what was so 
important they had to close the door, that s all." 

"I closed the door, Joe/ I said. "We were reading and 
playing chess." 

"Well, O.K. then," and he turned away. 

"Well, it s not O.K. then." (This from John.) "This calls 
for a simple apology, Joe. I haven t ever experienced such 
rudeness in my house and I won t stand for it. You either 
apologize to everybody or you pack your bags in the 
morning, all of you." 

"Well." Joe picked up his ukulele, thought better of it, 
put it down. "I was only kiddin ." 

"Some kidding," John responded. "Next time you re 
kidding, you d better paint a sign on your chest that says 
Tm Kidding. " 

Joe turned around, looked at Robert. "Well, I was only 
kidding. I m sorry if you thought I wasn t." 

He went back to the den then, and sat heavily on the 
studio couch. 

"Let s do a jigsaw puzzle, Joe," said Emily, his wife, 
patting his arm, her embarrassment and her sympathy 
nearly overcoming her. The rest of the evening, they 
worked on the puzzle, and the quietest of all was Joe. 

We all rose to go to bed. The jigsaw puzzle was far 
from finished. "Why don t you take it upstairs?" I sug 
gested to Emily. "Then it won t be disturbed when we 
clean here in the morning." 

"We won t be here to finish it anyway/* she said. And 
they silently moved upstairs. 

This was too good to be true. They were leaving in the 
morning, the only train being at noon. I departed for Rut 
land early next day to do some last-minute Christinas 
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shopping, leaving instructions for transportation for the 
Morse party to die station in time for their train. I felt 
light and free. There wasn t going to be any trouble. We 
weren t going to have to ask them to leave. They were 
going of their own accord. 

But when I got back, about two o clock that afternoon, 
they were still there. They hadn t gone. They hadn t dis 
cussed going. They were out on the slopes, skiing. Except 
Joe. He was sulking in the den, sans ukulele. He had been 
there all morning, had refused lunch, had spent two hours 
confiding in our waiter that this was all a big mistake. He 
loved everybody and couldn t understand why John, in 
particular, disliked him, why he had spoken as he had the 
night before. All he, Joe, wanted, was a small amount of 
fun. Well, he d show them. He wouldn t talk at all If 
everybody around this joint wanted it to be a mortuary, 
he wouldn t do anything about it. 

And his stomach bothered him. 

His ulcers acted up every time he had an emotional 
strain like this. He couldn t eat anything, just crackers and 
milk. He just couldn t understand it La the city he and 
Robert were friends. They saw each other every day. 
Worked in the same building. 

And Irmgaard came to me again. "We don t mind him 
if he ll stay the way he s been today. Quiet. Not a word 
out of him." She laughed sympathetically. "Poor fellow." 
She shook the snow from her ski cap. "It s so beautiful to 
day. Robert doesn t want to leave. And, as long as Joe 
stays quiet and behaves himself, we don t mind." 

I walked over to Joe. "Hello, Joe." 

"Hello." 

"Aren t you skiing today?" 

"No, Elsie." He sighed a deep, anguished sigh, leaning 
his head on his hands. "I don t feel like skiing." And he 
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walked out of the room, looking for his companion, 
Harold. 

Then came sounds of telephoning. They were calling a 
taxi to take them down to Brandon, to wait for them 
while they shopped, to bring them back. 

It was a busy afternoon. Christmas Eve. The tree to 
trim. Presents to wrap. Much Christmas activity going on. 
Then dinner, subdued, not quite normal or without ten 
sion, but generally better than the three-ring circus that 
had ensued the night before. 

And after dinner, John s Christmas Punch, a very ritual 
istic thing, having to do with roasting oranges stuck full 
of cloves over the open fire until they were ready to burst, 
and a mixture of liquors, wines, spices, heated earthen 
ware crocks, and careful stirrings and servings in warmed 
glasses. John s baby, complete from start to finish, and 
fun to watch. Fun to drink. The atmosphere wanning 
with the roasting of the oranges, everyone feeling the 
Christmas spirit, kindliness toward us all, even Joe, who 
sat in a corner clutching his stomach and heaving ex 
tended sighs of resignation. 

Then the opening of the presents, many more than 
there should have been. And I saw what Joe had been 
up to in calling the taxi that afternoon. He had been 
Christmas shopping for gifts for John and me and our 
baby, Lucinda. I was chagrined and embarrassed and dis 
commoded. How could I refuse them? How could I ac 
cept them? A bottle of Scotch for John; a sweater for me; 
pajamas for Lucinda. Several gifts for each of us. Then 
we looked at the cards and saw that about half the gifts 
were combined presents from everyone in the house. My 
confusion knew no end. Joe had taken up a collection 
from Robert and Kurt, no less! It was a situation to sur 
mount, that I will say. I quietly stacked the packages 
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under the tree, gathered the gift papers, rolled the rib 
bons in a ball. 

Emily touched my arm. 

"Elsie," she said, "J oe ^ so Chappy- He thinks John 
doesn t like him/" 

"That isn t true, Emily. Look over there/ And there 
was John, wishing Joe a merry Christmas, no malice in 
him. 

"That s just the Christmas spirit. Joe really feels awful. 
He thinks nobody here likes him/ Her eyes filled. She 
wanted Joe to be happy so much. It was really too 
bad. 

"Well, what can I do, Emily? Really, we re all adults, 
and we ve just forgotten the whole thing. If Joe isn t big 
enough to take a little honest criticism, I really don t 
know what we can do/ 

"Well, you could ask him to lead us all in some games/* 

"I could what!" 

"Joe s simply terrific at games. We go places where 
there are a thousand guests and Joe gets up and starts 
all kinds of word games and guessing games and truth- 
and-consequences and really livens things up. He s a born 
performer. Everybody loves him, really." I just stared at 
her. "Please, Elsie, if you would ask him to do this, he d 
be all over his ulcers and he d be himself again/ 

"And play his ukulele," I asked, "some more?" 

"Oh yes. He knows thousands of songs. And he gets 
everybody singing and it s really wonderful." She looked 
at him mistily. "Joe s a wonderful guy when you get to 
know him." 

I finally agreed. I d see what I could do. 

But it was busy and conversation was lively and the 
evening mellowed into a sitting-in-front-of-the-fire sort of 
thing that one doesn t mess around with. I avoided 
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Emily s eyes the rest of the evening. I didn t ask Joe to 
play us any games. 

However, the evening softened the general atmosphere, 
and Joe was up and about on the ski slope the next day, 
even passing the time of day with Robert, who, by this 
time, was inclined to view him with less concern. Come 
dinnertime that night, there was, again, the ukulele. 

"Oh, no/ said Irmgaard. "Not again." 

The strumming continued, this time of really vintage 
stock. "My Buddy." Joe s voice, starting low and subdued, 
gaining confidence, rising until, at the end of the chorus, 
he was moaning his grief at the loss of his verdammte 
buddy, as Robert put it. However, with Christmas and 
the snow and the somehow sad aspect of Joe the night 
before, we let it go. 

Joe swung into "Mississippi Mud," then really went to 
town with "Black Bottom." Then he appeared, bouncing, 
his old self, in the doorway. 

"Well, folks," he said, brightly. "It s a nice, quiet eve 
ning. How s about some games?" 

Irmgaard cocked an eyebrow at him. She held him in 
her gaze. She said, "No games." 

And that was the end of that. 

So, after all, we didn t ask Joe to leave because of 
Robert, or because of the ukulele, or for any of the ob 
vious things. We finally asked him to leave because 
of me. 

We had survived the first two days and gone into the 
third day of this Christmas week before I realized what 
had been going on. 

"Do you know," I finally said to John, "Emily comes 
into this kitchen fifteen minutes before each meal, asks 
for the menu, criticizes it, and says Joe can t eat this ; 
Joe s on a diet for his ulcers, you know ; Joe would be 
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in his grave if he tried to digest this lunch 7 ; and then she 
proceeds to make changes. Never talks it over a couple of 
hours before. Just fifteen minutes noticed I pulled my 
ear, thinking about it. "I ve boiled chicken for him, made 
rice pudding, scrambled his eggs three times in one morn 
ing." I looked at John, who was laughing at me. "I m go 
ing to do something about this." 

But it wasn t that easy. No compromises were possible 
with Emily. Joe had an ulcer. He had to eat, didn t he? 
The fact that there surely was enough variation in each 
meal so that there would have been something he could 
handle just left her cold. Joe had to have this. Joe had to 
have that. I grew tense with righteous indignation, but 
she never failed me. Fifteen minutes before meals, she 
was in the kitchen, looking things over. 

Then Harold broke his upper plate. And his wife joined 
Emily in the kitchen. Could I grind Harold s bacon for 
his eggs in the morning? Could I cut the corn off the cob 
and then put it through a food mill for him? Could I stew 
him some apples with blueberries instead of the blue 
berry-apple crisp the others were having? 

On the fourth day, in the silence of my kitchen, I 
slammed a frying pan down hard on my counter. "This," 
I said, "is too much." 

"Yes, Elsie," said our waiter, a college boy on his Christ 
mas holiday. "Particularly when Mr. Morse eats every 
thing anyway." 

"What did you say?" 

"Sure. First he eats what you fix for him. Then he takes 
the regular stuff. He s doing all right You don t have to 
worry about Joe." 

At this advice, I hit the ceiling. "It s enough to put up 
with that ukulele" (which at this point was again hitting 
on all fours) "and with that moron s sense of humor. But 
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a diet that isn t a diet!" I stalked through the house look 
ing for John. Found him. 

"Throw those people out!" I shouted. 

"You mean it?" 

*1 sure do. Tell them I m having a nervous breakdown. 
Tell them anything. Just throw them out!" All of this was 
pretty true. Only, of course, it was accentuated by the 
fact that I was also, suddenly, a little pregnant. And you 
know what that is. 

John took Joe to one side and told him the sad news. 
Elsie couldn t cope with his diet. 

"Diet? Diet? What diet? I m not on any diet!" He was 
fantastically upset; asking him to leave! After the places 
he had been! The rates he had paid! The dream of a guest 
he was! And, anyway, except for Christmas Eve, he 
wasn t on any diet. He felt fine! 

"Emily thinks you re on a diet," said John. "She s been 
checking on your meals pretty carefully." 

"Emily! What does she know! Sure, I get a stomach 
ache when Tm upset She s the one who calls it an ulcer!" 

"You did too. You talked about your ulcer." 

"Well, it isn t " 

"What about all that special food Elsie sent in for you? 
Didn t you think that was unusual?" 

"No. Emily told me Elsie was sorry about my stomach 
ache Christmas and had offered to fix these things. Didn t 
want to hurt her feelings, so I ate it. But I ate my whole 
dinner afterward, anyway." 

They all came to me, even John, but I was determined. 
Out they must go. I shook whenever I saw Emily. Out! 

They milled about the den, arguing with each other, 
furious with each other. Joe finally stopped speaking to 
Emily at all. Emily blamed Harold for insisting that his 
bacon be ground. Finally they decided, in spite of all this, 
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to go to Old Forge, a ski resort about eighty miles away. 
"Can we get somebody to drive us?" 

"Burt Holloway would do it, I think. He has a good 

?&gt; 
car. 

"Call and see what he wants." Done. 

Twenty cents a mile, each way. I think that s pretty 
reasonable, don t you?" said John. 

"Seasonable! Thirty-two dollars reasonable! What s he 
want? Us to buy his car?" 

So that was out. They d take the train back to New 
York the next day at noon. And all that day they besieged 
me. Somehow I stuck to my guns. I wanted nothing but 
to see the last of them. Once I nearly gave in, but Joe 
started playing "Mean to Me," and my resolve returned. 

The day of departure, they hung around and hung 
around and didn t pack or make any effort to leave until 
about eleven o clock. They needed at least half an hour 
to make the train, but by the time they and their bags 
were packed into and around and on top of our jalopy, 
there were just twenty five minutes to make the trip. It 
was a cold day, the wind was biting, the roads were icy 
and rough. John turned into Brandon as the train 
whistled in the distance. 

Then the engine stopped. John was out of gas. Right 
in front of Francis Brown s house, our local druggist. And 
he was just coming in for lunch, parking his car right in 
front of ours. 

"Hey, Francis," called John. "Would you drive these 
people to the station? I m out of gas." 

The whistle was clearly audible now. No time, really, 
to transfer bags and guests. A glance in the trunk and 
John spied a tow cable, grabbed it and coupled the two 
cars together. 

"Go ahead, Francis!" Francis jumped into his car and 



off they went, the two cars, the indignant passengers, the 
panting host, and the amused druggist. They arrived at 
the station just as the conductor was giving the starting 
signal to the engineer. John jumped out and yelled. The 
conductor gave a new signal and came over. 

He recognized Joe and his friends. They d been on his 
train on the way up. Glad to accommodate them, he told 
John as he lifted the luggage up onto the platform. "Life 
of the party, he was," he laughed. "What a card." 

Well, that was the only time we ever asked anyone to 
leave. Not the only time we wanted to, of course, but 
mostly we were able to adjust, and the people who needed 
to adjust to us were able to do that too. 

Our biggest problem, really, has always been to explain 
ourselves to people who come un indoctrinated. Ladies, 
particularly, have come in very angry because they had 
missed our sign on the state road and in so doing had 
gone all the way over to the town of Rochester, Vermont, 
crossing Brandon Gap, a narrow road rising 2000 feet in 
short order and then, worse still, descending the same 
2000 feet, winding, twisting, following a stream which 
sometimes was too close and too far down for comfort. 
Forty miles out of their way. 

When they finally arrive at Blueberry Hill, wisps of 
hair blowing around their faces, hats askew, pretty tired 
out and exhausted, the first thing they do is announce 
their departure the next morning, reservation or no reser 
vation. All we can do then is treat them softly, lead them 
to a comfortable room, give them a beautiful dinner, per 
fectly served (preferably, if it is in late fall, before an 
open fire), John filling their plates with sizzling, succulent 
little pieces of chicken, just done, and smeared with just- 
melting butter, sprinkled with chives. This is usually suffi- 
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cient, though it helps when I bring in a basket of hot 
blueberry muffins, just out of the oven; a great salad 
bowl, crisp and cool. 

They come down the next day, warmly disposed. They 
do not leave. They take a small drive to Brandon. Back in 
time for lunch, not missing the road this time. 

"Did you have a good ride?" I ask them, really liking 
them very much. 

"Oh yes, indeed!" They like me, too. "We didn t miss 
the sign this time/ 

I have, of course, been known to refuse to accommodate 
people who come in with deliberate chips on their shoul 
ders. Such as the couple who arrived from Boston without 
a reservation, asked to see what we had. I told them 
there was just one room available, up a steep staircase, 
common to old New England homes; this room, I ex 
plained, was directly over the kitchen, and might not be 
as quiet as they would like. But it was charming. In fact, 
in the winter months, it was my own room, mine and 
John s. 

Everything was wrong from the first. Our dog was a 
problem. The kdy hated dogs, feared them. We removed 
the dog, himself a coward, from her sight. The stairs 
were next. Much too steep. Yes, I agreed, this was so. 
These old houses. But if she held on to the banister, she 
would be safe enough, I was sure. She moved around the 
room, checking the closets, pinching my mother s hand- 
crocheted bedspread, adjusting the dresser scarf. Finally, 
there was the decision. It wouldn t do. Very well, and I 
smiled, ready to lead them forth. 

"It s the smells/ she said. "The kitchen smells." 

This was really the insult cardinal the only criticism 
that might bring me to my feet. My kitchen smells! My 
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lovely, herby, aromatic, calculated kitchen smells. My 
odors, about which my guests rhapsodized when they 
came in from outdoors: "Oh, how good something smellsl 
What s for dinner?" 

This was too much. I stood silently. 

"Yes/ 7 she went on. "Onions." 

I found my voice. "You amaze me," I said. "This is the 
very odor over which our guests exclaim the most. If I 
am frying just one little onion to put into a meat loaf, 
perhaps, they come to the kitchen and ask: ^What s cook 
ing! I can t bear it, it s so marvelous! As a matter of fact, 
it has been suggested to me that I keep an onion frying in 
my kitchen at all times, it is so enticing." 

"WelT she brushed me off "well stay for dinner 
and then go on." 

Ah, now came my revenge. She could not, I told her, 
stay for dinner. She did not have a reservation. 

She looked at her husband: "William, make a reserva 
tion for dinner." 

He smiled at me, amused. "May we have a reservation 
for dinner this evening?" he asked. 

I was sorry. Very. But our dining room was filled. I 
might have given in, really, but I caught William s eye 
behind his wife s back. He winked. He wanted me to 
stick to my guns. 

So I did. 

On the other hand, there was nothing we wouldn t do 
for a friend, a true Guest. Such as the lady who came for 
overnight and whose car broke down so that she had to 
stay with us for four or five days while the local garage 
got a part for her from Boston. She was an artist, having 
come directly to us from a six weeks summer art session. 
Thus she spent each day painting. She was very talented, 
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really, but she would end each day smeared with paint 
and would need a bath. This was all very well until one 
day when we ran out of kerosene for our hot water heater, 
and there was no hot water. She appeared in the kitchen, 
wrapped in a large towel, forlorn. 

"Go on back up/ I said, "YouTI have your bath." And I 
put a large pot of water on the stove, made four trips to 
her bathroom with kettles full of boiling water. She 
howled with glee. "Service/* she said, lolling back in the 
tub while I poured in the last kettiefuL, "beyond the call 
of duty." The steam rose between us, and I left her, con 
tent. 

She appeared later, refreshed, clean, happy, and helped 
me cook supper. 

Still, we have had problems like this. A single lady ar 
riving, having been told in our correspondence that the 
only single room we could give her was "awfully small/* 
but "sweet," which it was, a little room in which guest 
after guest had been content and happy. Not so this gal. 

"I shall die of claustrophobia," she said, immediately 
upon arrival. And she did seem awfully distressed, I 
realized this was so; she was definitely ckustrophobic, 
and, since I too am uncomfortable in such situations dis 
trust too crowded elevators, reject thoughts of skin diving, 
wait outside for companions who are exploring caves 
there was a bit more sympathy for her than there would 
be for some. Also, through a cancellation, there was an 
other, larger room available, so I let her have this at the 
same price. 

Next morning she was in the kitchen, assaulting me at 
my sewing machine where I was running up some new 
curtains. "This room will not do either," she said. 

"Why not?" 

"I can hear everything you are saying in this kitchen, 
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and in the room next to me. If you think your rooms are 
soundproof, you re crazy." 

"I don t think our rooms are soundproof. The room you 
had is, pretty much. Your new room is not/ 

"Well, I can t stay there. Give me another room." 

"We have no other room." I stood up and looked coldly 
upon this mistaken object of my sympathy. "Well be 
delighted to release you from your reservation and help 
you find another place." 

She stood, silently, for a moment. Then, "Well, 111 let 
you know/ 

Later that day, I went to her. "Can I tell this person 
who has written me this letter" I waved it at her "that 
your room will be vacant day after tomorrow? She s go 
ing to phone me tonight." 

"No. I ve decided to stay. I ll make the best of it." 

We kept out of her way, John and I, watching her oc 
casionally from afar, and all seemed well. The occupants 
of the room adjoining hers were a charming young couple 
with a beautiful pearl-gray Siamese kitten, an animal that 
was as perfectly trained and as meticulously behaved as 
any we had ever seen. Their room had a private entrance, 
so the kitten came and went without intruding on any of 
the guests; we barely were aware it was in the house. 

The last night of our lady s stay, John and I, as oc 
casionally happened, found the only beds available to us 
were in a room adjoining hers, and on the other side from 
the young couple s. Suddenly, in the middle of the night 
there arose a harsh, screeching yelling, the language al 
most incomprehensible. Gradually, sleepily, we realized 
it was our next-door neighbor screaming at the cat in the 
young couple s room. We hadn t heard the cat ourselves, 
couldn t imagine what it was about, attributed it to a 
nightmare, and went back to sleep. Again, probably an 
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hour later, we were wakened. Another round of swear 
ing at the poor, unassuming cat, warning it to shut up, 
calling it every name in the book, the swearing finally 
subsiding to a mumble of deprecating phrases. 

We were thoroughly aroused and alarmed. John moved 
to get out of bed, surely not loudly enough to be heard by 
anyone. Again rose a string of swear words, this time at 
him, John, chastising him for making so much noise in 
the night, calling him unrepeatable names. 

We lay frozen in our beds until morning. If we had not 
both heard it, we could not have believed it; without 
verification, we would surely have thought ourselves 
dreaming. Breakfast was a difficult meal for me to prepare 
that day, waiting for the profane one to appear. When 
she did, my words, rehearsed and cutting, remained un 
spoken. 

She was warm and pleasant, friendly with me, with 
John and with the young couple. We watched, open- 
mouthed, as she patted their cat. She appeared well 
rested. Relaxed. 

I accosted the owners of the cat. "Has this been going 
on long?" 

"Two weeks. Every night." 

"You mean she screams at you every night?" 

"Every night. For two weeks." 

"Well, for goodness sake, why didn t you tell us? We d 
have done something about it." 

"Why should we bother you, Elsie? Look at her this 
morning* That s how she is every morning." These were 
understanding folk, young as they were. "Let s let it go. 
She s going home today, anyway." 

So we didn t do anything about it. Or say anything 
about it. 

Sometimes we have these little difficulties. 
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This, then, is the inn business. Most of it, of course, is 
not so. Most everyone is the way we like to think the 
world is. (But, of course, it isn t; it s just that the people 
who come to Blueberry Hill are so wonderful, we re 
spoiled.) So there is fun, and joy. Laughter. 

Like the man, coming in to dinner one night, walking 
into the kitchen. Never saw him in my life; nor had he 
ever seen me. I was busy with my dinners of many dif 
ferent sorts, didn t see him until he was there, leaning 
over my counter, his arm around John. 

"Do you mean," he said to John, "you can get these 
native women to come in here and work like this?" 

Without pausing in my cooking, I murmured: "I m not 
a native woman. I m Elsie!" 

Upon which he was around the counter, had his arms 
around me, hugging me. "Well, bless my heart. Ill take 
you home and eat you for Christmas with a spoon!" 

Freud would call it the father-image. But all I can say 
is, he made me feel good. I gave him quite a dinner. 

Or I guess I could tell you about the growth of our 
record collection. It is almost a chapter tide: GROWTH OF 
A RECOKD COIJLECTION. 

John and I bought a record player. Saw it in the paper, 
on sale. Had it sent, three years to pay for it, eight dollars 
a month. Those years, no money left for records, so for 
several months there was just the record pkyer and one 
record: Tchaikovsky s Pathetique Symphony, which I had 
won for naming a mystery tune on a local radio station. 

One night, one of our fairly frequent dinner guests 
came to me. Charlie Baxter. "See you ve got a record 
player. Where are your records?" 

"Haven t any." 

"That s silly. Don t you want some?" 



"Sure." 

Well, why don t you get e 

"Waiting to pay for the record player.** 

"Mind if I send you some?" 

I kughed. "No." 

"Classical 

"Oh yes!" 

He turned out to be merely one of the vice-presidents 
of RCA Victor. We received, within a week, about thirty- 
five Gold Seal records a basic library. We wallowed, 
swam in them. The record player was going, going. 

We did buy some records, kter. French ones, mostly, 
for our Florida restaurant. Genevieve. Patachou. Les 
Chansons de Jacques Prevert. Neither of us could speak 
or understand French, but this was a soft sort of music, 
a language we felt we nearly understood. And these rec 
ords were nice, played quietly behind the talking of our 
guests. 

But for the most part our purchases were for the chil 
dren: Marais and Miranda. Peter Pan. My Fair Lady. 

One or two for me. Gieseldng playing Debussy. Schna- 
bel playing Beethoven. 

And one day came John James Jantz. A young man, a 
Guest, perhaps thirty years old. A bachelor. His letter of 
inquiry cryptic. Could he depend on us that we really 
meant nothing whatever to do; that we wouldn t bother 
him with plans, and introductions. Yes, he could- He 
came, and, though courteous, cordial, he clearly wished 
to be left alone. We left him thus. Most of his week he 
spent playing our records over and over, and, near the 
end of it, reading to our children, who seemed exempt 
from his category of unwelcome company. 

"Elsie," said John James Jantz, one day, "I ve a deal for 
you." 
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What deal?" 

"Some of your records are very valuable. Collector s 
items, Did you know that?" 

"No, I didn t." 

"Well, they are. Some of those RCA Gold Seal records. 
You can t buy them today. Ill give you five of my records 
for any one of those you want to part with." 

We looked the records over. He wanted very much 
Lynn Fontanne reciting Edna St. Vincent Millay. Nobody 
in our house seemed to listen to this except me, and I had 
long since passed my passion for this poet. In all, there 
were six records, either too atonal, or just not interesting 
enough for any of us to have played them very much 
through the years. 

"All right," said John James Jantz. "Now 111 tell you 
what I can send you and you tell me what you want." 
He started his list The complete Mikado, with the D Oyly 
Carte; all the Beethoven that I didn t have sonatas, sym 
phonies. The mixed choir of the Mormon Church. 
Khatchaturian. Ballet music, suites by Gretry, by Gluck. 
Bach. Bach. Bach. Strauss The Gypsy Baron. The Brand 
enburg. I couldn t decide. Td leave it to him. Fine. A 
deal. 

The next week I received fifty-five record albums from 
him. All that I had thought I might want; six complete 
operas with the librettos from the Metropolitan. Each 
record and each album accompanied by a one-paragraph 
explanation of John James Jantz s attitude toward it (and 
he was far from catholic). Thus, about a set of harpsichord 
solos: "Great, if you like the harpsichord!" About Bartok: 
"This is one boy I m still trying to figure and he s giving 
me a continuing pain in the neck." About Countess 
Maritza: "This is a fine recording by very much in the 
know artists, but it is getting a little old. I m a sucker for 
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any Viennese operetta/ Vivaldi: "Guaranteed enchant 
ing." Lohengrin: "This one is complete with a vengeance 
5 records! I bought it at a bargain sale. It s good, solid 
Bayreuth performance/* Wagner s Siegfried IdyU: "The 
Wagner is a lovely piece that I m sure you know; I have 
a half dozen recordings of it, and I hate them all with a 
passion!" 

John James Jantz has no such reservations about The 
Magic Flute, which he calls "one of the greatest of all 
operas, as you surely know." And, coming around to 
Beethoven, he says: "I m a pushover for these stage works; 
give me some idiot howling in German with a symphony 
orchestra jazzing it up in the background, and Tm putty!" 

Finally, he said, these were coining in such numbers, 
because his mother said he just had to clean out the apart 
ment, she couldn t get around in it to dust 

Three weeks later, another forty albums. Notes on each. 
And a month kter, thirty-five more. This, he wrote, would 
be "all for a while." He was now "down to a thousand 
records" of his own, a "manageable" collection. 

So, thanks to John James Jantz and Charlie Baxter, the 
RCA Victor vice-president, and the great good luck that 
pursues us in the guise of our cherished guests at Blue 
berry Hill, we have a record collection. This week I was 
in New York and bought, at Macy s, a record cabinet The 
records, like the Sorcerer s Apprentice, have taken over 
the living room. Next comes the indexing. And every day, 
the playing. The beauty. The ecstasy of this great music 
in our home. 
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FROST DOESN T 

LIKE SANDWICHES 



I GUESS surely the greatest man in our parts, held and 
judged as such, is Robert Frost There is the aura of 
immortality about him; he has been an image of dignity 
and sweet intellect for so many years. He sits on his rock 
like an oracle, his students surrounding him, below him, 
on the grass, listening to his talk, his reading of his ex 
quisite poetry. 

This takes place, each summer, no more than ten miles 
from Blueberry Hill. The summer campus of Middlebury 
College, better known as the Bread Loaf School of Eng 
lish, holds its Writers Conference each summer the last 
two weeks of August, and the great attraction, we all 
know, is the fact of Robert Frost s presence. His lectures, 
open to the public, are sellouts; people, not only at the 
school, but from neighboring towns, flock to hear him. His 
wit, his humor, his kind regard for Vermont make Tmn 
dear and respected. 
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I have, by this time, become used to his occasional 
presence in our home, if one ever can really accept such 
a thing as ordinary. This it never is. Never. But he has 
been here. Tall. His shock of white hair gleaming in the 
sunlight. A very great man. 

One day a lady called me on the phone. She wanted, 
she said, to make a reservation for three for dinner that 
night. "We are having," she said, "Mr. Frost." Of course 
there could be another Mr. Frost, but she mouthed the 
words with such adulation that I knew right off this was 
the Mr. Frost. I shook. Yes, I said, calmly; we d be de 
lighted to have them, all three. We discussed directions 
and time, and then I asked, "What would you like to 
order for your dinner?" And I went on to explain that we 
cooked to order, that we must know the main course 
ahead of time, so it would be ready. They wouldn t have 
to worry about the rest of the meal 

There was a silence. Then, "I couldn t possibly order 
for Mr. Frost," she said. "How do I know what he likes?" 

I suggested she might ask him and call me back. No, 
this wasn t possible, she said. Well, then, I said, why not 
take a chance? A silence. 

"What do you have?" she asked, finally. Dubiously. 

"Our specialty is chicken baked in wine." 

"Heavens, no!" she exclaimed. 

"Perhaps you would be safer to have roast beef. John, 
my husband, carves it at your table, just as you prefer it" 

"Heavens!" she said. "No!" 

I then suggested sweet and pungent duck 

"Well," she finally decided. "I think we d best forget 
the whole thing. This is just too complicated." And she 
hung up. So, I should add, did I. 

A year later, at just about the same time of the year, 
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I answered the phone. A lady asked for a dinner reserva 
tion for three. She said: "We are having Mr. Frost** 

"Oh," I said. 1 remember. You phoned last year." 

"What a remarkable memory!" she cried. "How could 
you remember so far back/* 

"It was easy/* I said. 

"Well/* she said, comfortably, now that it was estab 
lished that we were friends. "I ve had a year to think it 
over. And I think I have the solution. I think we ought 
to order this way. Will you prepare one order of chicken 
baked in wine; one order of roast beef, and one order of 
sweet and pungent duck? When we get to Blueberry 
Hill, well ask Mr. Frost which he prefers, give him that, 
and my husband and I will take the other two things/ 

You realize, dear reader, I am sure, that each of these 
dishes takes several hours to prepare; the duck, in fact, 
takes several days. 

So I said: "I, too, have had a year to think it over. And 
this is what I d like to do. If you agree. I*d like to prepare 
three orders of chicken baked in wine and if, when he 
arrives, Mr. Frost doesn t want or can t eat this, 111 have 
a steak on hand for him." 

(This was a great concession. I simply don t serve steak. 
I think a good steak is fairly easy to find; I prefer to offer 
food which is not the routine, as it were.) 

The lady demurred, of course, but finally agreed and it 
was set. Robert Frost was coining to Blueberry Hill to 
dinner! 

One of our guests, a high school English teacher, heard 
the conversation. 

"Did I hear you say that Robert Frost is coming here 
to dinner? Here? To Blueberry Hill?" 

"Yes," I said. I was quivering with excitement. 

"Do you have any of his books? Don t you think you 
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ought to have his books out on the table? Perhaps he d 
autograph them for you!" 

I was shocked. "I wouldn t dream of asking,* I said. 
In fact, my intention was to make myself as scarce as 
possible so that Mr. Frost, who was on dress parade so 
much, would regard my house as perhaps a bit of refuge 
from the adulation he must somewhat suffer over. 

Late that afternoon, the English teacher came into the 
kitchen, his arms loaded with books. "IVe been to all the 
second-hand book shops," he said. "Look what I have." 
And it seemed that he had communicated the news of Mr. 
Frost s imminent visit to the other guests, and had been 
commissioned by each of them to get one or more of Mr* 
Frost s books. Whatever was available. He had at least 
twenty in all. "Think we can have these autographed?** 
he said. 

I was livid. "No.** And, I added, I wasn t going to have 
Mr. Frost bothered. The guest and the books disappeared, 
I sighed. Life was difficult. I returned to my cooking. 

And suddenly, filling the door, his silhouette black 
against the setting sun across the meadow, there he was. 
Looking about. Coming in. Settling into a chair. Becom 
ing a part of it. 

"What a charming old house," he said. 

I looked at my worktable. Three orders of chicken 
ready to go into the oven. One steak. "Go find out!" I told 
John. 

So John asked Robert Frost what he would like to eat. 
Robert Frost said: "What is the specialty of the house?" 
John said: "Chicken baked in wine." Robert Frost waved 
his hand. "Then by all means, let s have chicken baked 
in wine." 

Into the oven with the chicken, and Robert Frost, that 
night, ate my French fried shrimp (eight of them) with 
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John s dunk sauce, a large bowl of my cucumber soup, 
four pieces of chicken baked in wine, Chinese fried rice, 
broccoli with brown butter, beets in orange sauce, a 
baked banana ("What is this? And how do you go about 
it?" he wanted to know), two bowls of tossed salad with 
anchovies, Roquefort cheese, uncounted little hot biscuits, 
and two helpings of Mama s sponge cake with sour cream 
sauce and hot blueberry sauce. 

"A lovely, a lovely dinner," said Robert Frost. 

And they sat around their table in the dining room, the 
three of them, talking, asking John questions, having a 
lovely time. I was in the kitchen when Mr. Frost s host 
came out. He was a cheery man, not afraid of Mr. Frost. 
He would have known what to order; he would not have 
taken a year to make up his mind. 

"Do you have any of Mr. Frost s books?" he asked me. 

"Yes," I said. 

"Wouldn t you like him to autograph them for you?" he 
wanted to know. 

"I wouldn t dream of bothering him. He s having a 
quiet dinner." 

"Oh, you re wrong, you re wrong! He loves to be asked 
these tilings. I m sure he d be disappointed in you if you 
didn t ask for his autograph." 

So I told him, then, about my guest, and all the books, 
and how I d practically driven him out of the house in my 
anger at his temerity. 

"No, no. He was right. An author has no way of know 
ing how he is being received, even such a great man as 
Robert Frost, if he is not told. Bring the books in." 

The books were rescued from hiding and set on the 
kitchen table. They made a wobbly pile, a high one. 

Mr. Frost looked at them as he emerged from the 
dining room. What have we here?" 
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And his host said: "Your books, your books. See how 
many there are here. And they all need to be signed." 

Robert Frost beamed and sat down at my kitchen table. 
"Whose are they, Mrs. Masterton?" 

"Oh," I said. "Just everyone s in the house. They 
couldn t let your visit pass without asking for your auto 
graph. Do you mind?" 

No, no, no, he didn t mind at all, not at all, and he 
reached for the top book, "To whom should this one be 
autographed?" he asked. And I told him the name of each 
person. He wrote it as I spelled it, without an error, and 
handed the book to me. He did all of them, then rose, 
smiling, content, and moved into the den. He and John 
and several others sat until midnight talking there. 

When he left, he shook my hand. "A lovely evening. A 
marvelous dinner. A charming home," he said. "Thank 
you." 

I said, "Thank you for the autographs, Mr. Frost." 

And he went away. 

Another time, another summer, Mr. Frost was staying 
with the Theodore Morrisons over in Ripton. This is about 
four miles from us as the crow flies, but there s a neces 
sary bridge connecting Ripton with Goshen, which bridge 
has been out since the flood of 1927. The Forest Service 
is just getting around to fixing it So, though we are in 
Addison County, as are the Morrisons, they have to go 
from Ripton to Middlebury, through Brandon, which is 
Rutland County, and up the great hill back into Addison 
County any time they care to come to us for lunch or din 
ner. A long, long ride for a short, short distance. 

"Where s this road go to?" we d be asked by travelers. 
"Where will I land if I go along this road?" And we d say, 
always, "Ripton, when the bridge is fixed." 
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"Oh?" They d say. "Had a washout" 

"Yes," we d reply, straight-faced. 

"When?" 

"In 1927" 

And then, in 1960, we could add: "They ve fixed it," 
because they did. On August 15, 1960, the bridge was fixed, 
a mere thirty-three years after the hurricane; and the 
road, a one-way road with turnouts, was ready for traffic. 
A charming, winding road through the woods; not wide 
enough to speed; four miles to Ripton. 

Another thing is that, the closer we are to people, geo 
graphically, the worse the phone connections seem to be. 
So that, when a lady phoned and said something about 
coming to lunch from Ripton, I was fairly sure she said 
and then spoke about a picnic something about some 
of them riding on horseback and fording the stream, and 
others coming round the long way by car I didn t know 
who she was or who was coming except that she said, 
I was quite sure, that Hirsh didn t like sandwiches. 

I turned to John. "Ten for lunch or something to 
morrow. The lady says Hirsh doesn t like sandwiches and 
they want a picnic under the zinca tree. Sounds like." 

"Well, you don t serve sandwiches anyway. Fix a buffet, 
why don t you." He walked away, started up his power 
mower, came back. "Wish we had a zinca tree, whatever 
it is. Sounds nice." 

I fixed a buffet the next day. Took quite a few other 
reservations for it, enough to fill the dining room if every 
body sat around there, which, since it looked like rain, 
was a definite possibility. "Make something filling," John 
suggested, "fm hungry." 

I did. Blueberry muffins, of course. An enormous fresh 
shrimp salad. Corn on the cob. Red, juicy tomatoes, thick- 
sliced. A spread. 
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And who came? Robert Frost. I looked at him, aghast. 
Frost Hirsh. Of course! And the lady was Mrs. Morri 
son, a lovely lady whom I unfortunately had difficulty 
understanding over the phone even when the connection 
was good. 

"This is lovely," she said. "The others will be along on 
horseback soon." They were, and everybody ate together, 
Robert Frost along with the others. People came to the 
door in unusual numbers that day, it seemed, asked to 
have lunch, were welcomed in, filled their plates, ate 
where they wished; lots of them under the apple (zinca?) 
tree. 

It seemed forever, somehow, until finally my three girls 
Lucinda, Heather, and Laurey came to me. Lucinda 
said: "Is it true that there is a famous poet in the dining 
room?" 

I answered, "Yes, it is true." 

"Is he," she wanted to know, "truly a famous poet?" 

"I guess he s about as famous as they come," I said. 

"Do you think, then," she asked, "that he might recite 
a poem to me? I d like to hear one of his poems, if he 
would." 

"Well, I don t know. Perhaps, if you were polite and 
asked him nicely, he would do it." 

Lucinda smiled widely. "I will" And she went into the 
dining room. I heard John introduce her, then the others, 
to Robert Frost. They stood sturdily before him, gazing 
at him. Lucinda said: "Mr. Frost. Mommy tells me you 
are a famous poet. Would you recite one of your poems to 
me, please?" 

He turned around completely in his chair so his back 
was to his table. The old man placed his hands on the 
little girl s shoulders and smiled. "I m tired, a bit, Lu 
cinda, It s been a busy week, and I ve been reciting poetry 
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so much that I don t think I can do it right now. But I 
wonder if you have a poem you would like to recite to 



She smiled back at him, filled with sympathy for his 
weariness. "All right," she said. "I will.** And she recited 
a poem she had composed that winter to Robert Frost, 
sitting forward on the edge of his chair, his ear cocked 
a beautiful picture the child proud the man benign 

Oh 5 look at the snow, so white, so white. 

It looks so lovely, coming down 

I wish I were a queen 

With a crown 

Of silver, gold and white. 

I would have hair as night, 

And, in the light, 

I would be 

White. 

The room was silent for a moment. Then, "A very nice 
poem," said Robert Frost. "A commendable job." And 
then he turned to the other two Heather, the storybook 
girl, and Laurey, the imp and asked them what they 
could do. They sang for him, each at her turn, and to each 
he gave his fullest attention. As did the strangers in the 
room. 
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HELP! HELP! 



ONE YEAB, four or five years ago, we were completely 
out of summer help. Usually there are several people 
coming back from the year before, but this year every 
body was graduating and no longer having a full summer 
free. Or getting married. Or something. So we put an ad 
in the Saturday Review. It said: "HELP! HELP! Wait 
resses, waiters, nursemaid-governess for summer inn, 
Vermont." 

We had seventy-five responses. All wonderful. It was 
almost too much to answer them all, but we did, and they 
were all such marvelous people, mostly graduate students, 
that we literally made our selections by closing our eyes 
and pulling the winning letters out of a hat! Worked out 
fine. 

Through the years, however, our help has come to us 
ia many other ways. Wave had college people, high 
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school people, graduate students, professional waiters, one 
maltre d*, a retired modern dancer, two Japanese girls, a 
president of a telephone company, a Chilean exchange 
student, a modern artist, a weight-lifter, a young man 
deciding whether or not to be a priest, a young man de 
ciding whether or not to be a minister, a trained nurse . . . 
It goes on and on. 

What has been desirable to many of them about work 
ing at Blueberry Hill, we couldn t always make out. Most 
of our summer help these days are college people, heavily 
female (four girls to one boy, usually). There is no oppor 
tunity for night life, nowhere to go if there were any 
young men to go with. Thus, nine times out of ten, we are 
spared the normal boy-girl problem of the larger resort. 
Our girls like to read, like to talk, enjoy the guests, love to 
swim at the reservoir, to play our piano; many of them 
want to be writers, but mostly they work, and work hard. 
Expect to, and do. 

From each we ve learned something. Not always worth 
learning, but something. 

For instance, Lydia. OUT first summer at Blueberry Hill. 
We didn t know, that summer, whether we d be lucky 
enough to have guests or not, so we hadn t dared hire 
any help. Not yet, anyway. 

Lucinda was born in May. Our first child. Uncle Rob, 
our hired man, and I were taking care of her while John 
was in New York. Ten days old and crying a blue streak. 
Uncle Rob rocking her, rocking her. I, the young mother, 
in tears myself. 

A knock at the door. "Do you take guests?" and it was 
a young woman, carrying a suitcase. 

I was weeping. "No/* and I started to close the door. 

But her foot was in it. "A friend of mine knows your 
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husband. Saw him in New York two days ago. Your hus 
band says you take guests." 

Oh John, John! "We plan to. Later." And I tried to close 
the door again. 

"You won t have to bother about me. I m an artist. I 
just want a quiet place/ She was in now. "Oh, what a 
darling baby," and she had Lucinda in her arms, jiggling 
her. Lucinda stopped crying. 

She knew, it was apparent, about children. She had a 
young son of her own; it had been such a long time since 
she d had such a tiny baby in her arms. This baby was 
hungry, she was sure, and she had the bottle warming 
and in Lucinda s mouth before anybody knew it. "Now 
call your doctor and tell him your baby isn t getting 
enough to eat." 

As you can see, she was my godsend, and I felt deeply 
indebted to this young woman. A problem simplified. 

"Actually," she said, the next day, *Tm looking for a 
job." She was doing one of her paintings, very modern, 
splashes of wild, wild color reds, purples, browns. A sun 
like a child s. I couldn t look at it for long; it bothered me. 

"Oh?" I said. 

"Yes. I can do anything. Wait on table, what have you." 

"Well, Lydia, I m sorry, but we haven t any business 
yet, and I couldn t possibly hire you or anyone." 

"You don t have to spend any money on me. Just feed 
me and my boy." 

"Your boy?" 

"Jeff. He s ten. A beautiful boy. Every farm should have 
a boy, don t you think?" 

"I don t know, Lydia. John isn t here now. I really don t 
know." 

"I can make my way. Ill give painting lessons to your 
guests, how would that be?" 
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I didn t know, really I didn t. I, for one, wouldn t want 
to learn to paint this way. But I guessed I didn t under 
stand modern art. 

She was a woman with a will. She could be here the 
first of July. Any land of room would do for herself and 
Jeff. She wanted to be with him for the summer. She was 
divorced; her husband had disappeared; she had had to 
support Jeff herself. He was, at this moment, in a very 
progressive boarding school in Connecticut. She had to 
have a job in the summer where she could be with him. 

"Anyway," she said, looking around, "this is a big house. 
I can help with the cleaning, give you a hand." 

"But, Jeff " I objected. I just didn t know about having 
a ten-year-old boy around our first summer. 

"He s a darling! A beautiful darling." 

She left then, with my semi-consent, dependent on 
whether or not John, whom she would look up in New 
York, would agree, too. 

He was on the phone. "Darling. I met the gal you hired. 
A queer one, all right." 

"I hired. I told her to see what you thought of the 
idea." 

"Oh. Well, she said you said it was all right if I thought 
it was, and I told her you were in charge of the help, and 
she said in that case it was settled. She s coming up in her 
car the first of July." 

So that was that. The next weeks were mixed up and 
unhappy. Uncle Rob, our dearly beloved hired man, be 
came ill and died. Our grief was with us. Besides pres 
sures for bills to be paid from all sides. John finally home 
and, to our joy and delight, four guests coming the first 
of July, all the way from Baltimore, staying four days, 
over the holiday. And Lydia and John s mutual friend, 
Burns, coming, too. Five paying guests, all at once! 
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They were here. Jolly, gay people, and to them we were 
an inn. They took it quite for granted that we knew what 
to do, what we were about. I was quivering with fear. 
Stayed near my stove. Cooking beef Stroganoff, one of the 
few things I had known how to prepare in my New York 
days. 

"What s that stuff?" said a little boy who appeared from 
nowhere. He had his finger in my Stroganoff. I slapped 
his hand. That was Jeff. 

Then Lydia was in the kitchen, her car parked right 
outside the kitchen door. She needed help. She had 
brought about twenty paintings, hoping to sell them to 
my guests. Where could they be put on exhibit? I looked 
at them through the door, aghast. They were horrible. 
Wild. Insane. I couldn t have them on the walls at Blue 
berry Hill. 

"Oh, Lydia, I haven t time now. Keep them in the car, 
will you?" I was watching Jeff, anyway. He had a face 
like an angel. Curly brown hair. He had my refrigerator 
door open., was staring into it. 

"Aahh!" he cried, and grabbed a bowl of melon balls 
which I had carefully scooped out of an 89$ melon just 
an hour before, to be served as an appetizer with sherbet. 
I rushed to him. I was too late. He had a handful of them 
on his way to his mouth and was stuffing them in, using 
his free hand. His dirty nails were digging into the rest 
of the melon balls. I grabbed the dish, turned to his 
mother. 

She walked over to him, patted his head. "Hungry, 
Jeffr she said. 

In an hour, we knew he could not stay. He had, in this 
short time, gone across the road to our meadow, fooled 
sufficiently with Zeke s tractor, which was parked there, 
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to put it out of commission for two weeks; jumped around 
in the hay, pushing bales from their stacked positions. 
Zeke had caught him lighting matches in the barn, had 
taken the matches away. Jeff had then untied other bales 
of hay, throwing loose hay all around, and then rushed 
back into the house through the front door, trailing hay 
through my just-cleaned living room, hall, den, kitchen. 
He had slid down the front banister three times, rolling 
off when he hit the bottom, the last time knocking down 
one of our ladies from Baltimore. He had also untied our 
work horse, who had galloped away for Zeke and John to 
chase and get home. He had, finally, started tearing pages 
out of our newest magazines, needing, he said, the pic 
tures for a project he was doing in school on fats and 
starches. Then he had rolled up these same pictures and 
thrown them on the rug in the den. 

"Come on, Jeff/ said John. We re going for a walk." 
They were off and there was a fifteen-minute pause in 
the day s occupation. They were back. John came to me, 
directly. "Well," he said, "I just took him for a walk to 
see if he could possibly be as bad a person as he seemed 
to be." 

"Was he?" I asked. 

"He was worse. He threw stones at birds the whole 
way. Tried to trip me every chance he could get. Kept 
lighting matches and trying to toss them into the woods. 
I think he s nuts." 

We both looked in the living room. Our guests were 
there, sitting around. In the best chair, sprawled out with 
his legs on my best table, lay Jeff, eating an apple noisily. 
He was wiping one hand, at this moment of observation, 
on the chair itself. 

So I told Lydia we couldn t have her boy. We d be glad 
to have her. We just couldn t have Jeff. We were starting 
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a new business and we couldn t take a chance on him. 

She was shocked. Jeff was a dear, a beautifully dear 
boy. She didn t think we were giving him a chance. He 
was excited. It was a new place. 

We admitted she might be right. But she would have 
to make other arrangements. Jeff was to be off the prop 
erty in the morning. 

Then John s friend, Burns, was in the kitchen. He was 
a lawyer, too, like John. "I couldn t believe this of you, 
John/ he said. "You certainly don t know much about 
little boys, do you? This boy isn t unusual." 

"If he isn t unusual," John said, "the heavens better 
protect Elsie and me from having sons. I d kill them all." 

Burns was shaking his head from side to side. "You 
know, John, I d thought to bring my own son up here this 
summer, but I won t do it now. You really disappoint me, 
John. Lydia s gone to a lot of trouble to come up here. 
You can t just throw her out." 

We weren t throwing her out. We were just throwing 
her son out. 

"Well, she s asked me to drive her over to Lake Dun- 
more. She has friends there who will take her in. I d like 
to ask you to reconsider. I m a lawyer, too, John, you 
know." 

"No need to remind me of that, Burns." 

"I think Lydia has some sort of claim here," Burns 
went on. 

"I m sorry, Burns. That s it. She can leave right now as 
far as we re concerned." 

We served dinner, then. Our guests said it was delight 
ful. What had happened to the little boy? they asked. Did 
they miss him? we asked, smiling. No, no, no, they re 
plied, smiling back. They didn t miss him. 

We were caught up then in our routine, new to us, 
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having guests in the house. Four days of it; three meals a 
day; beds to make; rooms to clean; bathrooms to scour. 
But a happy time. A reassuring time. 

The guests were gone. Our phone rang. It was Burns. 

"Can you come over here, to Lake Dunmore?" he asked. 
Lydia wanted to talk with us in his presence. 

We could, and we got in a baby-sitter, and started over. 
Lydia was having lunch. Burns came out to see us, 
greeted us with a bit more warmth than we had expected, 
and sat down with us to wait, Lydia took her time, no 
hurry, letting us cool our heels. 

Jeff walked out on the porch, smiling his angelic smile. 
"Hi, John," he said, without malice. He then raised a 
water pistol and directed it, not at John, but at Burns. 
Square in his face. 

"Hey there," Burns cried, grabbing for the pistol. But 
Jeff was too fast for him. He was now wetting Burns 
down, from head to foot. His water pistol was a machine 
gun. He was Al Capone. It was uncanny. Burns lunged 
at him. Jeff ran. 

"Goddam lad," said Bums. 

We watched soberly as he dried himself off. Then we 
looked out at the lake. Jeff was in a boat with two little 
girls who belonged to the lady of this house. Burns was 
on his feet, yelling. "Come back here! You know you re 
not allowed in that boat, any of you!" But Jeff was off, 
rowing for all he was worth. "Come back here, you Mdl" 
Burns cried, and then the girls mother was on the porch 
and they were all yelling and calling and running after 
the boat. The little girls were crying, too. Jeff was rowing; 
he was captain of the varsity crew. 

Finally Burns got a neighbor s boat and brought them 
all back, the young mother trembling for her daughters* 
safety. 



Lydia came out now, walked over to Jeff. "Tired, sweet 
boy?" she asked. 

"Even though you apparently have a lot on your side," 
said Burns (a change of tune, that), "there s no question 
but that this is costing Lydia a good deal of money. I 
have here a list of her expenses and I d like you, John, 
gentleman that you are, to give her a note for this 
amount, payable over one year s time. I think that s fair." 

We studied the list. There was a $325 item for having 
her car put in proper order to be usable "on Vermont 
roads" this summer. There was a $250 item for paints 
and canvases she had bought for her teaching chores at 
the farm. There was a $300 item for the loss of income 
she was suffering in not taking some other job that would 
have paid her $300, had she taken it. It went on then, in 
great detail, even including the lunch she and Jeff had 
eaten on their way to Blueberry Hill. In all, it amounted 
to $972. 

"You re not serious, Burns," John said, "Not really seri 
ous about this." 

"I m afraid I am, John. This girl s in a hole. She ex 
pected a summer of useful employment." 

"I can t believe you mean it, Burns," said John. 

* Well, why don t you make us an offer, then?" 

"Ill make you an offer. Ill pay this woman something 
between nine hundred and seventy-two dollars and noth 
ing, and itll be closer to nothing." 

We left then. Jeff was, at the moment of our departure, 
contemplating a live frog which he had in his hand. 
"Wonder what he s going to do with that," I said. We 
stepped into our car, looked back. He was slipping it into 
Burns s pocket 

That very night a young man came to our house look- 
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ing for Lydia. We told him where she was. "Do you mind 
if I spend the night here?" he said. "I m bushed. Ill look 
Lydia up in the morning/ So he stayed. And talked. 

"Poor Lydia," he said, "with that monster of a kid " 

"Monster?" 

"Monster." He was philosophical about it. "If he were 
mine, I d kill him. See this?" And he pointed to an empty 
space in his mouth where two teeth should have been. 
"Just two weeks ago, I went up to Jeffs school with Lydia 
to visit him. We took him with us while his mother did 
some shopping in town. I bought an apple for him and 
one for myself. He finished his in no time flat. I was still 
eating mine. He said Gimme your apple! I wouldn t, of 
course. So he hauled off and swatted the apple, which 
happened to be in my mouth at the time. Knocked out 
two of my teeth." 

I left the room, walked in and looked at our Lucinda 
in her crib. Jeff had been like this once. Lydia had said so. 
John came up behind me. "God forbid," we both said. 

Tommy and Terry were in love. We didn t know they 
were even acquainted when they applied for two jobs 
we had open one summer. Tommy s application came 
from the University of Florida in Gainesville. He wanted 
to be a waiter. Terry s came from the University of 
Pennsylvania, a week or two later. She wanted to be 
nursemaid-governess, the glorified title for the gal who 
was in charge of my three girls. 

They arrived together. "You know each other?" I said. 
Yes. They both had the grace to blush. We let it go. But 
we had hired a unit, protective one of the other. 

Peculiarly enough, none of that was a problem. Our 
problem turned to be Terry s religion. She was devoutly 
religious, which was fine with us. We liked religious peo- 
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pie. However, she had been brought up by a God-fearing 
Pennsylvania father, who had taught her to go to church 
every Sunday, even if it meant walking four miles through 
a blizzard to do so. It was a sin not to go. 

She had not told us any of this in her letter of applica 
tion. We were in a box. Since our children were still prac 
tically infants, too young for any formal religion, this 
meant that, if she were to go to church, we would need 
to put one of our waitresses in charge of the children 
while she was away. Also, since she insisted that Tommy 
drive her, this meant that we would have to relieve him 
of his waiting chores at the same time in order to do this. 

Inasmuch as our guests persisted in wanting breakfast 
on Sundays as well as on other days, and having their 
beds made, as well, we found ourselves frequently with 
out anyone to perform these functions except John and 
me in addition to our manifold other chores. Also, 
Tommy had to borrow our car for this function, leaving 
us without personal transportation, should we need it. 

Nevertheless, never wanting it to be said that I was 
against religion, I did try to co-operate. There was a ten 
o clock Mass they had to make or be done for. This re 
quired them to leave before nine-thirty, when the dining 
room would be really buzzing. Terry would be ready, 
beautifully dressed, high-heeled, gloved. Waiting. Tommy, 
trying in his dilemma to do what Terry wanted and still 
to perform as much of his duty to us as he could, would 
work until 9:28. This left him two minutes to change his 
clothes, an impossible task. 

Terry was in tears. "It s twenty-five of tenr she cried, 
and Tommy scooted out of the kitchen, half his breakfast 
orders still unserved. "Be back in a sec," he called. They 
were in the station wagon at twenty minutes of ten. 

"Look at that fellow goP said one of our guests, watch- 
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ing out the window. He went, all right, right into the 
ditch. John was out after him, giving him the devil for 
driving like an idiot, and of course the fender was 
smashed. 

"You can t talk to me like that!" Tommy screamed back. 
"Nobody s ever talked to me like that" and then, at 
John s threatening look "sir!" 

"Well." John calmed down somewhat. "Maybe youVe 
never smashed anybody s fender before/ 

And Terry was back in the kitchen after my hide. "You 
don t want us to go to church!" she cried. "You just don t 
want us to go!" 

I was openmouthed. "But Terry, what more can I do 
than turn the place upside down and do Tommy s work 
for him so he can take you! Besides giving you our car!" 

"It doesn t matter." And she went into fresh sobs. "I ll 
never be forgiven. Never!" 

"Who won t forgive you?" 

"God!" she wailed, and she crossed herself. 

"Well, for Christ s sake!" It was John. "If that s the land 
of God you worship, He doesn t deserve your attention." 

"See!" and Terry was turning to Tommy for support 
"What did I tell you!" 

Anyway, now we hire people who love God but who 
can serve breakfast at the same time. 

Dick and Lacey came to us fresh from their honey 
moon. Dick had just returned from two years as an ex 
change student in India, had married Lacey a week after 
his return, not having seen her for two years, and they 
had come to us a week after that. He was going to be a 
minister, he thought, but he had some soul-searching to 
do before he could be sure. 

He and Lacey set to work organizing their job, figuring 
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out ways of doing what needed to be done in the least 
possible time, yet well. They were probably the best- 
organized couple we had ever had with us, putting their 
heads together as they did. This was all to the end that 
Dick would have some time to "think." He was going to 
theological school in September and, though he didn t 
know what his courses would be and so could not prepare 
anything specially, he could, he said, get in the "practice** 
of "thinking; 

We gave him a desk of his own in his and Lacey s room. 
He would get up at five o clock in the morning and start 
"thinking." Since it seemed he couldn t do this "thinking" 
without rapping the eraser end of his pencil on the desk in 
monotonous repetition, this became a problem. He was 
waking the guests in the next room. 

"I guess you ll have to stop thinking, Dick, at five 
o clock in the morning," I said, "unless you can think 
without rapping your pencil on your desk." 

He wasn t sure he could do this. He would try. 

He couldn t. The rapping of the pencil was necessary 
to his "thinking/ So he had to give up his five o clock 
sessions. 

As a consequence, he became very unhappy. One day 
he sat in the kitchen, which was particularly hectic that 
day. Lacey was tearing about, doing both their work. 

"What are you doing there, Dick?" I said. "There s a 
lot of work to be done; Lacey s busy enough." 

"Oh, Elsie." It was Lacey. "Please, it s all right We 
agreed. I m doing both our chores." 

"What s Dick doing?" I said, peering at him, for he was 
unaware of our conversation. 

"He s thinking," she said. 

But the spell was broken. He was on his feet Quiver 
ing. "I honestly don t know what I m going to do," he said, 
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his anger contained only somewhat. "I m getting very 
worried." 

"About what, Dick?" 

"I m simply not thinking enough!" 

"But Dick, you have a job. This is my kitchen. I have 
to be allowed to talk, to run the normal activities. What 
can I do?" 

"Oh, Elsie, you can t do anything. That s the way life 
is." 

He was right. 

La the four years that have passed, I often think of 
Dick, who this year will be ordained, I believe. We can 
use more people like him people who "think." 

At that, he was probably better than the young man 
would have been (had we hired him) who wrote that what 
he wanted, more than anything in the world, was to work 
at Blueberry Hill. He d read our book, knew just what 
he d be up against. We wrote back, liking this thought of 
affinity determined in advance. However, his next letter 
informed us that he was a pianist and because he knew 
we were "music lovers," he was sure we would under 
stand his need for five hours in the middle of the day to 
"practice." 

That correspondence languished. 

The year Frank came, we were really desperate for 
help. We had hired a college girl (one person was all we 
needed those early years) who had, early in June, called 
us to say that she couldn t come for personal reasons. It 
was so late, the colleges had closed; we just couldn t find 
anyone. Suddenly in the Rutland Herald, of all places, I 
saw an ad. Frank had put it in himself. It said: "High 
school sophomore will do anything." He lived in Bellows 
Falls. There was a phone number. 



In five minutes I had phoned the number in the ad, 
asked for Frank OTDonald. He was asleep, I was told. 
Well, would whoever it was wake him up? Then a sleepy 
voice. 

"You Frank OTonaId?" 

"Yes, ma am* 

"Did you put an ad in the paper? Do you want a job?" 

"Yes, ma am." 

It s yours." 

"Yippee!" 

The next day he arrived, with his mother and his father. 
He was fourteen years old, six feet two inches tall, and a 
basketball player. His father ran a garage in Bellows Falls. 
They unpacked him, said farewell, and he was on his own. 

We started to train him. He had never seen anything 
like our dining room; had never heard of waiting on table 
such as we required, though he had worked as a soda jerk 
one summer. He did pretty well, when we were around 
to keep him on the job. Lazy by nature, the moment we 
were out of sight he would stop whatever he was doing 
such as trimming a hedge, take a ball out of his pocket, 
throw it high in the air, and run forty or fifty feet to 
catch it. 

"Frank," I would call out the window where I could see 
him. 

"Oh, excuse me, ma am," and he would pocket the ball 
and resume trimming the hedge. 

The first week he was with us we had a particularly 
unpleasant guest, Mr. Jackson, a very ugly man with a 
very ugly disposition. He was always fussing about things 
that didn t matter, even we could see that. 

"When you going to teach Frank to wait on table?" 
John asked me one day. "He s like a bull in a china shop." 

I was making a new slipcover for a chair, a complicated 
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job. "Oh, let s wait until Mr. Jackson leaves. He doesn t 
deserve anything better, he s such a pill. Anyway, I 
want to get this slipcover done/ 

Well, Frank did his best. He tried to be efficient. When 
a dish was empty of food, he removed it. One day he took 
away Mr. Jackson s saucer while Mr. Jackson was still sip 
ping coffee out of his cup. Mr. Jackson came tearing into 
the kitchen to me, still carrying his half -filled, bereft cup. 

Worse than the goddam Automat!" he cried. 

But Frank improved. In fact he became one of the best 
waiters I d ever had. One evening I came into the kitchen 
and there he was working hard over a small chart in a 
tiny notebook 

"What are you doing, Frank, algebra?" 

"No, Mrs. Masterton. But I m in trouble here. When I 
came, I expected to make just a certain amount of money, 
enough to buy a certain thing I wanted very much. So I 
made a graph and divided it into sections, so many dol 
lars a week for so many weeks/ 

"Well, that s a good idea, Frank," I said. "What s your 
problem?" 

"Just that Tm making so much more money than I ex 
pected that my graph line is way up through the top of 
the paper. My chart just doesn t take that much money 
into consideration/ 

"Do you mind?" 

&lt;e Well, it s a problem. How m I gonna keep track of it, 
anyway?" 

About the middle of the summer, he came to me. "Well, 
Mrs. Masterton," he said, "I guess I can quit now." 

"For goodness sake, why?" This was awful. Just getting 
trained and leaving. Nobody to replace him, either. 

"Well, I ve made all the money I need for the certain 
thing I wanted. I m going to call my mother to drive over 
for me." 
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I knew Frank well enough now to know that a simple 
plea would do no good. So I tried another tack. "All right. 
Call your mother, Frank. But I d like you to ask her if 
you re following the rules of the game quitting in the 
middle." 

"All right," he said, agreeably. "Ill ask her." And he 
did. He came back. "My mother says I oughtn t to quit, 
it s not fair. So 111 stay." But when I called him the next 
spring, offering him a job again, he said, "No, Mrs. Master- 
ton, I really can t. I made so much money last summer, I 
haven t spent that yet. No sense in my working until I 
need some money again." 

Actually, we never really knew Frank s capacity for 
work until Gunther came, the last two weeks of the sum 
mer. 

This was an exchange student from Frankfurt-am-Main, 
in Germany, who was sent to me by a friend of mine. He 
wanted a few weeks on a New England farm and, under 
the term of his exchange fellowship, he couldn t take pay 
for his work. When he arrived, he looked about apprecia 
tively. "Ah, how sch8n!" he said and set to work Tielping 
a bit out/ 

He spoke pretty good English, having spent the pre 
vious school year at the University of Kentucky, and, even 
if he hadn t known the vocabulary, he took no time flat 
to get any message John or I had to send. He dug trenches 
for new plumbing, he wallpapered a room, he built a 
chimney, and he took me shopping in my then enceinte 
state. 

We would go downstreet in our old jalopy, Gunther 
driving beautifully, carefully, like a chauffeur in a Rolls- 
Royce and then, when we arrived at our destination, usu 
ally the A & P, he would quick like a bunny get out of the 
car, trot around and open my door. I d swear he clicked 
his heels and saluted, though I never quite caught him at 



it. Then he would take my arm and help me out of my 
gilded chariot. He would let me do nothing physical, 
which was really a laugh, since, immediately on my re 
turn home, I would just as probably as not get down on 
my hands and knees and scrub somebody s bathroom. 
With Gunther I could push not even a cart in a super 
market! So we would walk around together, Gunther 
pushing the load, lifting the cans, hoisting the twenty-five- 
pound bag of flour, I pointing and gesturing my wants 
and my needs. 

"For how many days will this food last?" he would ask, 
in amazement at my prodigality. 

"Just two. If we re lucky." 

"Ach! Enough it is for an army!" 

"No, Gunther, not really." 

"In Germany things are different," he would say. 

From the day Gunther arrived, however, Frank 
changed. Later we decided Gunther was the closest thing 
to a basketball coach Frank had met at Blueberry Hill. 
"Frank," Gunther would call. "Frank!" And Frank would 
come, running. "It is some cement to mix," he would say 
and Frank would dash about at his bidding, filling our 
wheelbarrow with sand, dumping it, mixing it with water 
and cement, spreading it, the sweat pouring down his 
forehead. 

Guests in unusual numbers? "Frank!" called Gunther. 
"It is tables we are moving!" And they would start, to 
gether. In no time the dining room was ready, tables set. 

He fixed Frank up, all right. As for Gunther, he is to 
day the foreign news editor of a great German newspaper 
in Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Then there was Suzi Kitagawa, the little Japanese girl, 
who wrote for a job one May, using a government two- 
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cent postal card. She was very glad to find my advertise 
ment in the magazine "called The Saturday Review." She 
went on to say: "I came here from Japan last Sept. after I 
got B.A. degree from Doshisha Womeix s College, Kyoto, 
Japan. So I am 24 years old. 

"I will be appreciated, if you will give me an opportu 
nity . . . Would you mind to let me know about the job 
and my possibility to apply for?" 

I wrote her about the job. She wanted it very much, she 
told me on another post card. In fact she wanted it so 
much that "I make my finger cross and praying to God." 

How can you resist such a thing? Before I had a chance 
to write to tell her she could have the job I had another 
letter, enclosing her picture. She was charming. Beautiful. 
She said: "I am waiting for your nice answer very much. 
I found a picture of me today so 111 send it to you in a 
hurry. I finally finish all my exams today. Now all I have 
to do is to pack and to waite a letter from you. I satisfy 
everything what you said in your last letter. I do promise 
111 try to be as nice as you wish and do my best always. 
I am really wiping to be a waitress and always I love to 
work very much. I am hoping that God give me a chance 
to see you this somer and work under you." 

I wrote then, to tell her to come. Instead of the job as 
waitress, I would have her help me cook. This was fine. 
She could waitress too, anytime. 

Suzi became my right hand that summer. Cooked pre 
cisely, beautifully. Proud. 

One day, John and I were away for a day of shopping 
at Burlington. Lunch for our house guests by this time 
presented no problem to Suzi. About three in the after 
noon we phoned her. "What s new, Suzi?" 

There had been, she said, "ereven radies for ranch." 

"Eleven ladies for lunch!" 



Yes, she was so proud. Ereven radies. She had fed them 
ranch. They had riked it fine. 

Oh, there have been so many. Margaret, a trained 
nurse, who spent every day off going deep into our woods, 
until the day she met a mother bear and two cubs. She 
came running out of the woods; never saw anybody move 
so fast in my life; she didn t stop until she was in our 
kitchen again. 

After that she stayed on highways, taking rides indis 
criminately (which we thought was far more dangerous 
than the bears), going, in one day, as far as Canada or the 
top of Mount Equinox. One night she came in after liter 
ally sliding down Mount Equinox in the rain on the seat 
of her pants. She d lost the trail and all she knew was 
she d better keep going down. It was too steep in places 
to walk, so she slid. She limped in that night with the 
New York Times real estate section across her rear end. 

Randy was a boy just out of high school, going into the 
engineering course at a college where his father was a 
professor of Spanish. Awkward., nearsighted, unorganized, 
tall, gangling. Setting the table was, to Randy, a mathe 
matical problem, requiring much concentration and too 
much time, so that he was always, it seemed, in the din 
ing room, arranging forks and knives just so; then, with 
all that done, swinging his awkward arm across the whole 
business, knocking glasses to the floor, having it to do over 
again. Well, he was studying Russian and could build a 
ham radio station, but he couldn t set a table. 

He had a wallet full of pictures of girls who had evi 
dently graduated with him in his high school class, and he 
had his eye, as well, on Ginny, a sweet young waitress 
about his age. Ginny, it must be said in Randy s favor, 
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didn t seem to discourage him, and I often caught 
standing next to her while she dried dishes, his arm lightly 
across her shoulders. Guess she likes it all right, I decided, 
and looked the other way. 

When their work was done at night, Randy would walk 
with Ginny down to the cottage where she lived with the 
college girl who was taking care of my children, and an 
older woman, Katherine, who was helping me that sum 
mer with the cooking. Katherine had the studio couch in 
the main room, used during the daytime as a living room; 
at night it was her bedroom. 

She came to me one day; furious. "Will you tell that 
goon, Randy, if he wants to neck with Ginny, hell have 
to find another place to do it? That couch they re on every 
night is my bed!" 

I was shocked. "Do you mean that they sit on your bed 
and neck? Where are you during all this?" 

"That s it. I m right there, dying to go to bed, but 
they re on it, kissing and hugging and " 

"And?" 

"Well, that s all. Just kissing and hugging. But it s dis 
gusting and they don t care whether I see them or not." 

I called Ginny into my office right away. "Ginny, I m 
ashamed of you." And I told her about Katherine s com 
plaint. She started crying. 

"I know it s awful! And I hate it! I hate it!" 

"You hate it? I can t believe that, Ginny. I ve seen 
Randy standing there with his arm around you while 
you re doing dishes. That doesn t look as if you hate it." 

"Well I do! I just don t know how to tell him. I don t 
know how to keep from hurting his feelings." 

"For goodness sake, I never heard of such a thing. Do 
you mean to say that you sit there on Katherine s sofa, let 
ting Randy kiss you and hug you and " 



"No andT 

"All right, no and. But I just don t get it." 

She was hysterical now. "He s always touching my arm, 
or my hair, or something! I hate it, I tell you, I hate it!" 

"Well then. Shall I tell him, or do you want to?" 

"Oh, would you, Elsie? Would you please?" 

I would and I did. I gave him a curfew. He was to be 
in his own quarters at ten o clock at night. He was to 
leave Ginny alone. 

"Leave her alone! But she s my girl!" 

"No she isn t, Randy." 

"She is!" His watery eyes looked at me in disbelief. 

"No, Randy," I said. "She isn t. She can t stand having 
you near her." 

He was white. "She say that?" 

"Yes, Randy," I said. "She said that." 

He walked away from me. For the first time since I d 
met him, I was sorry for him. 

Things got better after that, if two people working in 
the same kitchen and not speaking to each other could be 
construed as being better. Gone was his solicitude for 
Ginny. Now, if he thought I was favoring her, I heard 
about it from Sir Galahad. 

"I don t see why Ginny doesn t have to set up for break 
fast once in a while. Why it always has to be me." 

"Ill decide these things, Randy." 

I had two long yellow pads on the shelf near my stove. 
Everybody knew about these pads. One was my Shopping 
Lost, on which I set down any item I was running short of 
in the course of the day s cooking. The other was the 
Breakfast Order List. The waiter (in this case, Randy, who 
took care of breakfast every day, Ginny waiting on table 
the other two meals) would go into the dining room, find 
out what the guests wanted for breakfast eggs, bacon, 
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sausage, pancakes, how the eggs should be done, what 
ever and set it down on this pad, clearly labeled "Break 
fast List." I could then consult this list and cook, con 
secutively, the breakfast orders. 

For weeks now, I had been after Randy. He was con 
stantly writing the breakfast orders on my Shopping List, 
so that, when I came to go shopping, I would see, right 
after "2 Ibs. rice," the words "i egg, soft-scrambled with 
bacon." 

"Randy," I d say, writing my Shopping List over, "would 
you please use the Breakfast List for the breakfast 
orders?" 

"Oh. Yes. Sure " 

This morning he had not only used the Shopping List 
for the breakfast orders, he had written the breakfast 
orders on the Shopping List in heavy marking pencil 
right on top of my carefully prepared shopping list for 
that day. 

I decided to give it to him, I really scolded him, I listed 
at least twenty inaccuracies and ineptnesses of the past 
week, and at that I was kind. John had long since given 
him up. He was doing nothing for John any more, inas 
much as every time he used the lawn mower, it immedi 
ately needed major repairs; his idea of dumping the 
garbage was to carry it off balance so that the lawn was 
filled with bits of eggshell and orange rind following his 
trail. 

He was still smarting, of course, under the blow to his 
pride in the Ginny matter. "You seem pretty much dis 
satisfied with me," he said. "Maybe you d better get your 
self another boy." 

"Be careful, Randy, or I will," 

He swaggered. "Well, I mean it." 

"All right, Randy, so do I. You re through." 
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He was mortally wounded. He hadn t meant it at all. 
Also he had never expected his bluff to be called. I guess 
he never knew what hit him, He was gone two hours 
later. We all sighed our relief. Particularly Ginny, 

The next person I fired was a girl. She d been hired to 
take care of our three girls. She was in love with a young 
man to whom she immediately started writing thirty- and 
forty-page letters every day. As a consequence, the chil 
dren were shamefully neglected. 

They appeared at the big house in dirty clothes, wear 
ing beat-up sandals, the holes in their socks revealing 
dirty toes. Their hair was seldom brushed, seldom washed. 
Hems in their play dresses were down. Buttons were out 
of their shirts. How this girl managed to find such beat-up 
wearing apparel to put on them, I didn t know. Anyway, 
they looked unhappy. All in three weeks time. I was con 
stantly sending them back to her for repairs. 

This was serious. The only way I could justify to myself 
my necessary neglect of my girls during my busy season 
was to provide them with a worthy substitute for myself. 
This was a Vassar girl, no less. My protestations to her 
were without impact. I just didn t know what to do. 

I was in our car with John on my way to a meeting. It 
was ten o clock in the morning. As we rode toward the 
cottage, we saw Laurey, our youngest, four years old, 
walking on the road, wearing a raincoat and carrying a 
suitcase. We stopped the car. I jumped out 

"Laurey honey! Where are you going?" 

She looked at me accusingly. *Tm going away for ten 
days to Miss Moore s." This was a friend of ours who took 
care of the girls sometimes in the winter for us. "I ve 
packed my bag," she said. Her face was dirty. 

"All right, sweetie," we said, holding her close. And 
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we took her to Miss Moore s ourselves. She had indeed 
packed a suitcase. It had pajamas in it, her bathrobe, 
slippers, one dress, one petticoat, two pairs of underpants, 
two pairs of socks, and her teddy bear. 

I went home and fired the girl. I didn t know what I 
was going to do about the children, but I wasn t going 
to continue this arrangement. I started off again for the 
meeting, first getting the other two girls up to the main 
house. 

When I came home, there was a letter from the gover 
ness. She couldn t tell me how sorry she was. She knew 
better, of course. It was all those letters she was writing 
all the time. Would I give her another chance? She really 
loved the girls, she d mend her ways (and their clothes). 
She would give up correspondence with her boy friend 
for the rest of the summer, if I d only take her back. 

Well, I decided, I guess I can try it. She needn t stop 
her correspondence, just be moderate about it, pay some 
attention to the children. She was overjoyed and for the 
rest of the summer, though things were far from perfect, 
they were enough improved so that I felt justified in hav 
ing kept her. 

The next year, I fired her boy friend. 

He was a sophomore at Holy Cross, whom we d met 
the end of the summer before when he d come to visit his 
girl. He applied for a job when it was apparent his girl 
wasn t coming back. ("Our parents don t want us working 
in the same place," he wrote.) He wanted an outside job, 
he said. Didn t want to be a waiter or anything like that 

So John hired him to help with the lawns, the ashes, 
the garbage. He would be mine for an hour a day, to mop 
the kitchen and do any other job too hard for the girls. 

It was apparent, however, when he arrived, that he was 
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mad at me for firing his girl the summer before. On the 
other hand, he didn t seem the loyal young lover she had 
pictured him. He spoke of her as "stupid/ "gauche/ and 
spent a good bit of time making up to one of the new 
waitresses. 

He also took to hanging around the cottage in his spare 
time. Not all the girls down there approved of this. 

"Jimmy s down there every night with us, Elsie/ one 
girl said, "and he s griping about you. It s hard for us to 
listen to that all the time." 

So I went to him. "Jimmy, you may not go to the cot 
tage any night after eight o clock." 

"Why?" He was truculent. 

"The girls have to get to bed, they work hard. They 
can t stay up talking till all hours. I m sorry Jimmy, that s 
it." 

"That isn t fair." 

"That s it, Jimmy." 

One day soon after, Jimmy came into the kitchen, lit 
a cigarette and sat down with a book. 

"Jimmy," I said, indicating an overloaded garbage can. 
"Will you dump it, please?" 

He rose slowly, walked over to the garbage can. Took 
a sniff. "It s disgusting!" And he looked to see if any of the 
girls were watching. They were. "It s revolting," and he 
made no move to lift it. 

"Jimmy, do you want me to do it?" My voice was 
threatening. "Dump it." 

He picked it up, sneering, and took it out the door. One 
girl giggled. 

I forgot about him in a moment. We had had a sudden 
rush of dinner business and we were all dashing about, 
getting tables set, extra food prepared. I fried a large, 
heavy iron frying pan of chicken, ready to go into the 
oven, and picked it up to set it on the counter I use for 
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this purpose. There, in the place that should have been 
clear, was a case of empty jam jars which I had asked 
Jimmy three times previously to remove. I had to set my 
pan of chicken on the floor. I was livid. I picked up the 
empty case, walked over with it to Jimmy, who had re 
turned to his book. He was sitting, slouched down on one 
of the kitchen chairs, reading a book. Everybody else 
knocking themselves out. Jimmy reading a book. 

"Jimmy," I said. "For the fourth time, will you take 
these jars out to the barn." 

Slowly he set his book down, raised his head. Still he 
sat. 

I threw the case on the table. Clatter. "Jimmy, get out 
of this kitchen/ 

He got. 

"Well," he told the girls later, "John hired me and he 
won t fire me. Doesn t make any difference what Elsie 
does." 

"John," he said. "Elsie s pretty mad at me." 

"Yes," said John. "I guess the best thing you can do is 
leave" 

Jimmy stared. "She tell you to say that?" 

"No, Jimmy. Provided you can get other work, I think 
you d be wise to leave." 

"Oh, I can get other work, all right." 

"That being the case, I think you d better go." 

He couldn t believe he d really been fired. He went to 
stay with a friend of ours on the other side of town, a 
woman whose daughter went to Vassar with Jimmy s girl. 

Our neighbor came to John, filled with sympathy for 
Jimmy. "Oh John, you ve got to help this boy. He*s hys 
terical with grief!" 

This was incomprehensible to John. "He said he could 
get another job." 

"Wen, he can t He s tried, and he can t." 
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Would have made more sense if he got hysterical be 
fore he knew that." 

Evenings he came to the cottage, our neighbor now 
completely sold on his story o mistreatment of this boy 
by Elsie and no longer speaking to me when we met 
downstreet, chauffeuring him back and forth. Mornings 
the girls would come in, pale, filled with woe at the pic 
ture of this boy losing his mind over this "failure" he 
could not bring himself to face. 

One after the other they came to me. "Elsie, take him 
back. He s so unhappy. He admits he s wrong." 

Td been through this before. "I didn t fire him. It s up 
to John." 

John wasn t for taking him back. "That d be the worst 
thing I could do to him. These young people. They have 
to learn sometime." 

Finally, the girls made up a delegation. They came to 
me. We re having a meeting in the Granary," they said. 
"We d like to discuss this with you, Elsie." 

I looked at them. No, I wouldn t meet with them. This 
wasn t a union shop. Not yet. They went away. 

One of our guests heard it, watched the girls silently 
leave. "Suppose they all walk out, Elsie. What ll you do?" 

I had thought of this myself. But I knew I d made a 
mistake the year before in taking Jimmy s girl back. None 
of this would have happened if I d stuck to my decision to 
dismiss her. 

"If they walk out, they walk out." 

They didn t. Nightly the neighbor delivered Jimmy to 
the cottage, then every other night, then a week passed 
without a visit. Finally he stopped coming. He spent the 
summer helping the neighbor, taking no pay. She never 
spoke to me civilly again. Neither did one or two of her 
friends. 
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But the girls. They finally understood. Jimmy had 
stopped coming, they said, because it all got very uninter 
esting. And at last they told me: "You were right, Elsie. 
We didn t see it then." But it had been a lesson to them. 
To me, too. 

One of the most difficult jobs for me to fill, always, has 
been that of assistant cook. Many summers, there s been 
no one right for it. Occasionally Yd been able to get a col 
lege girl for the summer who loved cooking, wanted to 
help around the stove, and by the end of the summer, 
could do some of my specialties pretty well. And, of 
course, there had been the talented SuzL But even at that, 
these had been summer people, not available in the busy 
spring and active fall periods. 

So when I had a letter from Jody, I was delighted. This 
was a young woman in her thirties, daughter of a well- 
known antique dealer in Woodstock. Jody was a former 
protegee of Martha Graham, a graduate as well of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse School of the Theatre. She was 
back in Vermont now, having given up the New York 
theater, and was running a small bakery. She had worked, 
she told me, at the Middlebury Inn as pastry chef; she 
loved to cook, she had read my book as well as my cook 
book, and she would "consider it an honor and a chal 
lenge" if Td let her come to Blueberry Hill and learn to 
cook under my tutelage. She, too, she said, felt that "serv 
ice to the public" was the first premise of a fine restaurant 

Besides, she could work for me year round This was 
too good to be true. My routine at Blueberry Hill had be 
come more and more complicated as the years had passed 
and I needed, more than I could say, an alter ego. She 
might be it. 

We talked with her, John and L She was charming, her 



voice deep and dramatic, her words about food music to 
my ears. 

But still I was cautious. "J O( ty&gt;" * saic ^&gt; **^ ie most im po r - 
tant thing to me is to find someone who will forget every 
thing she has known or thought about food and will take 
on my ways as hers. I want somebody to cook my way. Do 
you think you can do that? Blueberry Hill has been built, 
has gotten its reputation, on this way of cooking. If you 
can do it, fine. If not, will you tell me now?" 

She could, she would. It would be a joy. 

She was hired. 

The first week, she was quiet. Moved around the 
kitchen efficiently. Did as I asked. She was very capable. 
And she had the lovely habit of washing up the cooking 
dishes as she finished with them, so the kitchen never was 
in disarray. I was delighted. 

The second week she said: "Elsie, any time you want to 
go away, I can bake your pies for you. I was the pastry 
chef at the Middlebury Inn, you know." 

"All right, Jody," I said, and a few days later I asked 
her to do that. I told her what page of my cookbook had 
my piecrust recipe. 

What kind of filling you want?" 

"Oh, pick one out of the cookbook. Doesn t matter/ 

When I came home, there were six pies on the pantry 
shelf. I walked over to them. The crusts were dark brown, 
looked like cardboard. They were filled with what looked 
like an overthickened chocolate pudding. Over this were 
sliced bananas, sliced at least two hours before, brown 
and crusty and unappetizing. 

"Jody!" I said. 

"We can freeze what we don t use tonight/ she said, 
walking over and looking appreciatively on the pies. 
"That s my favorite. Chocolate bananas. And I made you 
an extra dozen pie shells." 
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I looked where she pointed. There was a stack of pie 
shells, out of their pie tins, firm and hard and strong, rest 
ing one on the other. 

"That isn t my recipe, Jody." 

"No. That s the crust I made all the time at the Middle- 
bury Inn. They liked it there." 

I felt one. Tried to break it. Couldn t. Tried to bend 
it. Couldn t. 

"They have to be like that/ she was explaining. "Then 
you can take them out of the pans and stack them in the 
freezer without breaking them. I used to fix forty pie 
shells at a time for them over there. Have to have some 
body to keep from breaking." 

"Jody!" 

"Well, everybody liked my pies at the Middlebury Inn. * 

Then I told her again what I had told her before. I was 
not the Middlebury Inn. I was Blueberry Hill. We would 
forget about these pies, but she wasn t to do this again. 
She was to use my recipes. 

"All right," she said, "if you feel that way." 

After that it was a battle between us to see whether 
or not Jody s ways could, even subconsciously, permeate 
the cuisine at Blueberry Hill. She was in favor, for in 
stance, of cornstarch as a thickening agent. I am not. 

"Elsie," she would say, "I wonder why they say you 
can use cornstarch instead of flour? If you run out of flour, 
they say you can use cornstarch." 

Then, watching me with a jaundiced eye: "It says in a 
book I was reading that at Luchow s, the chefs are trained 
for thirty years. Do you believe that? It would be fun to 
work in a place like that, don t you think? Oh," as I glared 
at her, "maybe they just say that." 

Stopping in the middle of paring an apple to watch me 
preparing my potatoes au gratin: "I wonder what would 
happen if you put an egg in that." 
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Then, again: "Don t you think your recipe for clam 
sauce would be better if you used garlic powder instead 
of garlic? When I make it, I like it better that way." 

Still later: "Why do you use garlic powder instead of 
garlic salt? I like garlic salt better. Particularly on garlic 
bread." 

I am baking scones: "I saw a recipe for scones with 
eggs in them." 

My guests have brought me some blackberries. I m mak 
ing a blackberry pie. "If you didn t want to make black 
berry pie with those blackberries, you could crush them 
and put them on ice cream." 

I am greasing bananas preparatory to baking them: "I 
baked them without grease once. They were wonderful. 
Weren t they, Irma?" 

I am rolling out piecrust: "Why do you put lemon juice 
in your piecrust, Elsie? I can t taste it." 

I am baking a cream cheese pie: "You going to try that 
again?" "Don t you think you could crush the crackers in 
a meat grinder?" "Aren t you supposed to usually bake a 
graham cracker crust? I never heard of not baking one." 
"Why can t you put the cream cheese pie in the freezer? 
I did it with a cherry pie one night, didn t I, Irma, and it 
was all crystallized." 

I had myself a mentor, as you see. I finally got her to 
follow my recipes somewhat, but I never could get her 
to taste anything. "They ll send it back if it isn t right," 
she d say. 

"But I don t want them to send it back, Jody." 

She looked at me then, not understanding me at all. 
"You can always apologize, can t you?" 

The help situation was different in Florida. This was 
wintertime. We couldn t use college people. We would 
need professional help. 



"Where can we get a waiter?" we asked two friends of 
ours, Bob Loewe and Herb Brooks, who ran a charming 
restaurant called the Out of This World Inn, outside of 
Miami. They were comparative old-timers in the business 
down there, and had given us all sorts of fine advice on 
restaurant equipment, dishes, meat suppliers. 

"Well," they said, "really the best place is the hotel 
training school in Miami. They have a marvelous teach 
ing staff there and by the time a young man is through 
with their course, he s a fine waiter. We just hired an ex 
cellent young man ourselves last week. That way, you 
keep away from the crusty professional waiter. You don t 
want that, in a place like yours." 

John and I went over to the school. It was as they had 
said, the top floor an exact replica of a hotel, with a lobby, 
a front desk, bedrooms, dining rooms, cocktail bars. The 
public could come there and use these facilities at a low 
rate, the service being provided by the senior students. 

We were introduced to a nice, blondhaired fellow with 
an engaging drawl. The only student in the current gradu 
ating class not yet spoken for. 

He didn t have a job yet, no ma am. Raymond was his 
name. 

Would he like working in the Keys? It was pretty far 
from Miami. 

"I d like that just fine, ma am," he said. "I m from Simla, 
Colorado, myself. That s a small town. Miami scares me 
some." 

"You don t seem like a waiter type," John said. 

"Well, as a matter of fact, I m not, rightly. I own a 
telephone company in Simla." 

"A telephone company!" 

"Well, it s just a little telephone company. My folks are 
taking charge of it while I m down here. It s right in our 
own house." 
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He had a winning way with him. He had wanted to 
spend the winter in Miami, and waiting on table had 
seemed the best way to be sure of finding work. He would 
come down and look our place over in a few days. If it 
looked all right, he thought perhaps he d like it fine. 

This was a new one! A president of a telephone com 
pany! 

I sneezed. I was catching cold. And by the time Ray 
mond arrived for his interview, I was in bed with it, 
groggy with it. 

I heard John, on the boardwalk outside my window, 
greeting him. "Hello, Raymond/ 

"Well, hello there, Mr. Masterton. This is a right nice 
place you have here." Raymond thought he d like it fine. 
"But there s one thing I ought to tell you, sir." 

"What s that?" 

*Well sir, when you and your missus come by the 
school, I wasn t rightly free. I d hired myself out to an 
other place, but I wasn t one bit happy about it so I kept 
it quiet. Now 111 go and tell them other fellows I m com 
ing to work for you, instead." 

"That doesn t sound right, Raymond." 

"I guess not. But they come round first and I took their 
job. But Fd much rather be down here with you folks. 
You re more my kind of folks. Make me feel more like 
Simla, Colorado." 

"I don t like it at all," John said. "They told us at the 
school you were available." 

"Well, the man in charge that afternoon when you 
come by hadn t happened to know about my interview 
with the Out of This World Inn boys." 

Who d you say?" 

"The Out of This World Ii& boys. Know them?" 

"Ye gods! They sent us to the school! We can t take 
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their waiter away from them!" And I was bolt upright in 
bed, cold or no cold. What a situation! Our friends, and 
we were hiring away their waiter. 

"Now just a minute," Raymond said. "Let s consider 
this real careful. They want somebody real sharp. I m 
not. I m slow. Thorough, but slow. I could do a fine job 
here, where things is on a smaller scale. I wouldn t last 
there a week. What s the sense o&jfcy going there at 



"No, Raymond, you can t stay." 

"Now look, Mr. Masterton. If this was my telephone 
company, and a fellow came to me who wanted to work 
for me real bad and I knew it, and he was promised to 
another fellow in town, I d just call up that other fellow 
and see what he has to say. Maybe that other fellow don t 
want that man anyhow." 

"All right," and John was in my bedroom. *Tm going to 
call the boys," and he did. Told them the story. Told 
them we d send the fellow back, right away. 

They were laughing, even I could hear them from the 
other side of the room. "Keep him. Keep him," they said. 
"He s right. He d be out on his ear in a week." 

John hung up slowly. "All right, Raymond." 

"Glad you called, sir. That s what I d of done in my 
telephone company." 

So Raymond was ours. He was a darling. He acted the 
part of president of a telephone company, greeted our 
guests as if they were favored subscribers. He was, indeed, 
slow and took it easy; but everyone was happy, everyone 
had everything they could ask for. 

"It s a pleasure to serve this food, ma am," he said to 
me, the first night the restaurant was opened for the 
season. "It all looks so fine, and I m so proud when the 
folks relish it the way they do." 
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He asked permission to bring his weights. He was a 
weight-lifter. We gave him our blessings and sat watch 
ing him, in wonder, as he leaned down, grabbed his 
enormous dumbbells, raised them slowly, slowly, up and 
over his head. The sea gulls howled at him, flew close. 
He let the dumbbells down, his muscles tight. Then a 
sigh and he was at it again. 

On his day off, he drove his red convertible to Miami to 
see "his girl/* who worked in a beauty shop there. This, 
it seemed, was his reason for leaving his telephone com 
pany this winter, to be near her. She was, he said, "a fine 
young lady, indeed." 

Besides this girl, he was receiving letters from another 
girl back home in Colorado. This girl, too, he referred to 
as "his girl." She was a teacher in a dance studio in a 
nearby large city. He had taken lessons from her at the 
studio, had, in fact, spent close to two thousand dollars 
learning to dance there. We were given the low-down on 
the dance studio business; how the successful teacher 
there was the girl or man who could talk some unsuspect 
ing member of the opposite sex into a lifetime" contract, 
costing thousands of dollars, but enabling the owner of 
the contract to take dancing lessons any time he wanted 
to "for the rest of his natural life." 

"Which girl is really your girl, Raymond?" I asked hrm 
one day. 

"They both are," he said. 

"But one must mean more to you than the other, Ray 
mond." 

"No. They re both fine young ladies. I love them both." 

He worried a lot about "his girl" back home, because 
she had allowed one of the people who were under con 
tract to her studio to get by without making proper pay 
ments. She was now responsible for the payments, since 
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she had signed the note with this "customer," and now 
the studio was threatening to take her car. But one day 
Raymond came and told us, with a trace of a tear, that he 
would have only "one girl" from here on in. The Colorado 
girl was marrying an army major who was paying her 
debts and who loved her, in addition. 

Ray was, as a result of this friendship, a great dancer. 
We went with him to a St. Patrick s Day dance run by 
the local volunteer fire department and watched him, 
with his Miami "girl," do the most startling sort of steps, 
including tangos, Lindys, splits, back-bends, whatever 
the music seemed to inspire him to do, all the time main 
taining his calm and placid good nature, as well as his 
breath. That s what comes of weight-lifting. 

That was quite a winter. We simply couldn t find peo 
ple to wash dishes, they just weren t around. All of us, 
including Ray, would load the enormous dishwasher, un 
load it, scrub the pots. We were up past midnight night 
after night. 

One day a hobo came in. He literally had his belongings 
in a bundle on a stick over his shoulder. We grabbed him, 
set him to work washing dishes. He never knew what hit 
him, but he worked harder that night than he d probably 
ever worked in his life. When he was through, we gave 
him dinner and five dollars. Asked him to come back the 
next night That was the last we saw of him. 

To some, as you see, we have been as tyrants. To others 
we are beloved. For every Jimmy, however unhappy that 
situation, there have been ten Leonas or Besses (Bess, 
who loved us so, she ran up and down Blueberry Hill, 
her hair flying in the breeze, singing her joy, until one 
day she put her foot in a hole and sprained her ankle, 
spending the rest of that summer happily hopping about 
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on crutches). There have been the Janeys, the Emmys, 
the Nancys, fine young women all, who met me every 
morning all one summer at six o clock so that we could 
walk three miles through the morning mists for the good 
of our souls and our figures. And a Kathy, who wrote, 
on leaving at the end of one summer: 

Elsie: 

Thank you more than thank you 
for a summer full of beauty, 
for delicious morning walks with sleepy sun and 

softness and the sounds of six o clock, 
for laughter so silly 

and work that strengthened 
and food so constantly superb. 
For your help and good cheer and 
knowledge shared. 

Love, 
KATHY 

That has been the way of it. 

We are now taking applications for next summer. 
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ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 



WE STOOD and looked at the school one day, Zeke 
and I. A tiny, little white building a few yards from 
the Town Hall, The only schoolhouse left in the town of 
Goshen. Not more than fifty years ago there were five, 
but then the population of Goshen was in the thousands, 
not, as it is today, 83, including all the newborn. Of the 
83, only 42 are legal voters, being of proper age and legal 
residence and having taken the Freeman s Oath. And 
paid their poll taxes. So you can see there are few to run 
what needs running. 

"I kin tell ye all abaout th* history of thet school, 7 * said 
Zeke. "Eyuh. Thet school stood over onto th* knoll Mother 
side o* til road, up above th* cemetery. Stayed there a 
good long toim, til one day one o* the scholars slid daown 
th* hill on a sled, run smack into a rock. Nearly kilt im. 
Don t know whether they moved th* school on that ac- 
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count, but, soon after, they moved it daown to th* foot of 
th hill. Moved it on rollers. 

"And ye know what else I kin tell ye *baout thet 
school!" He was warming up to his story, to his audience. 
"They was a boy committed suicide in it. Yup. Got hurt 
at th* teacher, got in one noight, crept in under the crawl 
space there, stuck his head outa th winda, pulled daown 
th* winda, and, in the mornin , thar he be!" 

"Zeke!" 

"Dead, I tell ye." He hitched up his pants. "Dead. And 
ye know why they moved it again? Th kids got to playin 
games round them tombstones there, knockin em over 
and such, so twas decided t move th school cross the 
stream. I wuz one of them what moved it; me nd m 
father. We put it on four by fours thet toim, rolled it over 
t whar it be naow. Thet was in 1929. School s stood roit 
thar since. Road s been moved once, so th cars go purty 
close to th school door, but they ain t much traffic, and 
they s a good fence, so it s probly suitable." 

There are those who say there is nothing like the one- 
room school. "A good, smart teacher," they say, "can give 
a young un a fine education. The little ones learn from the 
big ones." There is, too, the sentimental attachment for 
the little school in one s own town. It should, say some, 
be cherished, protected. "Our children shouldn t be ship 
ped away when we have a school of our own right here." 

Well, there isn t a question that hasn t two sides. I ve 
seen them both, in my twelve years in one small town, 
and I ve drawn my conclusions. My conclusions don t 
agree with everyone else s, but that s America, We all 
have a right to our own opinions. Or have we? 

As I look back, it has the elements in my mind of a 
Shakespearean drama, almost. The motives which had 



little to do with the results; the results which had little 
to do with the motives. The struggle. The determination. 
And now the sadness. 

At first glance, one could not connect the directive of 
the Vermont Industrial Commissioner about the raising 
of the minimum wage for resort employees with the cry 
ing question of whether or not Goshen needed an addi 
tion to its one-room school. Nor could one associate the 
fact of our wanting our little girl to go to Girl Scouts on 
Wednesday afternoons with the fact that the teacher was 
thereafter and evermore our enemy. Nor could one as- 
sociate the fact that the Representative from Sudbury was 
against the building of the proposed Otter Valley Union 
High School with the fact that the Representative from 
Goshen was in favor of building an addition to the Go 
shen Superior School. 

It s all complicated, still, in people s minds. IVe long 
since given up trying to unravel it for some; for others 
there is no need to explain it. They understand. 

At the start, it seemed a marvelous system- The first 
day of school for our first-born was a misty-eyed vision 
of simplicity and, indeed, perfection. The first day for 
her was, as well, the first day for our new teacher. This 
was not the sort of teacher one would expect in a Vermont 
school. In fact, she was one in a million. We thanked our 
stars and our School Board for finding her. Not a shy 
young thing fresh from teacher s college, normally the 
best a school such as Goshen s could expect these years 
of teacher shortages what with the silence and the 
woods and the loneliness, not to speak of the treacherous 
roads for anyone who would not live in Goshen and 
what young thing would? 



No, this was a woman well into her fifties a highly 
trained chemical engineering major, who had held a very 
good position for years in a company which manufactures 
explosives, her function there being to edit scientific 
papers prepared by the various Ph.D/s on the staff of her 
company. 

Sometime in her middle years, confronted with the 
knowledge that she would face compulsory retirement 
before too long before, indeed, she was ready for it 
she had decided to become a teacher in a rural school, pref 
erably in Vermont. She had some years of teaching be 
hind her, so, for several summers and every spare mo 
ment, she took courses leading eventually to a Master s 
in Education in a nearby university. Finally with her de 
gree in elementary education, she had retired prematurely 
from her job in the explosives company and had applied 
to the Vermont Department of Education for a rural 
school. She got one. Us. 

She was fine for Goshen. She was willing to live in town, 
in fact could rent a house across the brook from the school 
so that, when the roads were bad, she had no need for 
her car. Her enthusiasm for this new job was glorious to 
us. We were overjoyed. Her first day at the school a 
photographer for the Rutland Herald came and took many 
pictures of her with her new class. It was a terrific story; 
she was so special. 

She was a big woman with a voice deep, deep, like a 
man s. She was used to working with men, and one could 
see that she could hold her own with them. She was, 
whenever I met her, smoking; her cigarette dangling often 
from her lips, unnoticed. She was broad in the beam and, 
winter days, in her layers and layers of clothes, she was a 
formidable sight. She could scare the living daylights out 
of you with her booming voice; she could comfort with 
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her soft expanse of bosom. She was all things. She was, 
we were sure, just right. 

My first doubts about the one-room school as a system 
were planted the teacher s (and Lucinda s) second year 
by a letter sent out by the teacher to her friends. Lucinda 
had been in the Goshen school for only part of the year 
before leaving for Florida with us right after Christ 
mas, returning late in May. This year she would stay 
through the year. 

I was startled to read what the teacher s day was like. 
She had, she said, eleven pupils classified on the books as 
Grades i through 5, but "I have no pupils working above 
the 4th grade level and those not in every subject." She 
was, it seemed, as were all the teachers in Vermont, oper 
ating under the "social promotion system," which meant 
that each student, whether or not he had completed the 
work of, say, the third grade, would be "promoted" to 
the fourth grade, being thus "called grade 4 but, in fact, 
repeating the work of grade 3." The teacher wrote, "this 
screening of the children and the parents from realities 
appalls me. It nourishes a wrong sense of values and prop 
agates a false sense of security.* 7 

She then reproduced a schedule of her day s activities 
with her class. The day was divided into periods ranging 
from fifteen minutes each to as much as ninety minutes, 
this last for Reading. Looked efficient, sensible. But then 
she went on to describe what went on, for instance, in the 
ninety minutes assigned to Reading. 

"I have," she wrote, "11 pupils and on the books I have 
grades i through 5 two in Grade i, three in Grade 2, 
one in Grade 3, three in Grade 4, two in Grade 5. That 
makes five reading lessons 18 minutes each Ha! And 
all teacher has to do is to provide enough work for those 
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not having a reading lesson so they won t need attention 
while teacher teaches. But, let s see now one boy in 
Grade 5 is reading at the 3 2 level, the other at a simplified 
2 1 level. Two of those called Grade 4 are, glory be, read 
ing in the 4th reader. But the other is on that simplified 
2 1 lesson. The third grader is in the 2 2 reader. One 
2nd grader is on grade in the 2 1 reader and may pass the 
3rd grade before June. The other two 2nd graders will 
be ready for their first 2nd grade reader shortly after we 
go back to school (mid-term). The two first graders are 
using the same books but the girl with kindergarten ex 
perience has to have extra work to try to keep the two of 
them reading together temporarily/ 

I read on, fascinated horrified! Except for the two 
fourth-graders and one second-grader (Lucinda), every 
other child in the school was behind in Reading! "Even 
with 11 children, all in one room and only ages 6 to 12, 
there are limitations to what one teacher can do and also 
what the children can do. ... 

"In Arithmetic," she wrote, "a similar situation exists. 
Some will be able to learn eventually, I hope, the simple 
facts others may be able to analyze the average prob 
lems one or two will get some understanding of num 
bers and concepts . . . I ve found no satisfying solution 
as yet to things like why a 12-year-old boy doesn t know 
his alphabet and can write his name correctly only about 
50$ of the time ... or the child who is bored at times 
because the group with which she may be working . . . 
needs time and understanding guidance before they catch 
on." 

This was food for thought, all of it. Particularly this kst. 
Because this was obviously a reference to my Lucinda 
who was, indeed, bored. Her ability to read competently 
at age seven had betrayed her, she felt. Instead of getting 
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the teacher s attention verbally, she found her full day s 
assignments on her desk each morning, written out. She 
was working most of the day by herself, very little recit 
ing, very little attention possible for her from the teacher. 
She didn t need it as the others did, that was obvious, 
and certainly the teacher was giving her all the assign 
ments in writing she could ask. But it wasn t enough. She 
was losing interest in school, and, more important, she 
was getting no competition in any subject. She was, for 
instance, ahead of the other two second-graders in read 
ing, and shared her reading period with one fifth-grade 
boy, one fourth-grader, one third-grader, all of whom were 
repeating and still not really getting the idea of reading. 

I read on. "I honestly believe," she wrote, "that no rural 
school ought to include the yth and 8th grades. Last 
year . . . my 8th grade level . . . turned out to be some 
6th, some yth, and some 8th grade work for the two pupils 
classified as Grade 8 ... it worried me how I had to 
neglect the two oldest ones . . . My friend and I dis 
cussed costs of operating these small schools and looked 
up figures in last year s Goshen Town Report. Goshen 
spent $311 per elementary pupil in my school and only 
$250 per high school pupil . . . This year s costs will be 
higher. And without all the State Aid that comes into the 
town, the school couldn t be operated ... It makes you 
wonder how long the taxpayers in the larger communities 
and cities will continue to pay higher taxes and receive 
much less State Aid for their schools in order to keep 
the small towns solvent. Of course I don t want all the 
Vermont one-room schools closed until after 1970 or so. 7 * 

I read this again. She meant, of course, that she ex 
pected to retire around 1970. Did she feel, this teacher 
who had obviously analyzed this problem, that the Ver 
mont one-room school could be closed, for all she cared, 



after she no longer was around to teach in them? Did she 
feel, in the depths of her soul, that it would be better to 
close these schools? 

But there was more. "If there is any place where the 
educationist s highly tooted individualized instruction is 
being learned by a teacher, it s right here in Goshen. 
Maybe one-room schools shouldn t be in these socially 
and economically bankrupt rural areas" (some of my 
neighbors would love to hear themselves called socially 
and economically bankrupt!) "but in the larger communi 
ties where children have greater opportunities to gain ex 
perience and thereby profit by this type of instruction. 

"What a rare privilege that [one teacher], after 47 
years recently retired from Connecticut s last one-room 
school, must have had, teaching children in grades only i 
through 4 with all the children sons and daughters of 
lawyers, scientists, teachers and other professional peo 
ple. That s the kind of school in which individualized 
teaching would be rewarding." 

I sat back, aghast. The intellectual snobbism of the last 
statement worried me. But did I agree? Was she right? 
Were we shortchanging our children? Heather would be 
going to the one-room school next year. Laurey two years 
later. Here was something to worry over. John and I 
going to Blueberry Hill in the wave of love and hope that 
we knew when we were first married were we now 
thrusting our children into a backward, uninspired school 
environment? I could not overlook the teacher s statement 
that, of eleven children only three were doing their proper 
grade s work. We should have to watch. And see. 

There were two children who needed to be transported 
to the Goshen school this year, by school bus, and one of 
them was ours. Any child who lived farther than a mile 
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from the school had been habitually provided with trans 
portation by the Goshen School Board. This was not a 
requirement of the state law; it was merely a "recom 
mendation"; but, if the school board of a town denied 
transportation to any child, the parents could complain 
to the Attorney General at Montpelier and, if it could be 
proved that walking provided a hardship" to the child 
(and what child would not find it a ^hardship" to walk 
more than a mile even less than a mile in a Vermont 
winter?}, then the school board could be forced to furnish 
this transportation. Goshen had always furnished it. 

This year, however, there was no person in town in a 
position to do the school bus job. The former driver had 
moved to California. The chairman of the School Board, 
Ann Wallace, called John. Would he consider taking Lu- 
cinda back and forth to school and also go over to Patsy 
Barker s and get her and take her home? This wasn t an 
easy duty. Patsy lived at the outer perimeter of South 
Goshen., just as we lived at the outer perimeter of North 
Goshen. John would have to do over ten miles of driving 
each morning over twisting, narrow, sometimes dangerous 
roads; and ten miles each afternoon. Four dollars a day, 
with John providing the car, supplying school bus insur 
ance on top of his regular insurance, paying for gas and 
oil, and keeping the car in proper repair. It was not, as 
you see, a money-making proposition, nor would we look 
at it as that. The important point was to get these two 
youngsters to school safely each day. 

We talked it over. It might not be too bad. John would 
enjoy the scenery, the changing seasons. The view over 
the crossroad was always staggering, row upon row of 
mountains. Clouds. He would try it. 

But there was more to it than that. It was bad enough 
to get them to school on time in the morning, especially 
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in the winter months, but two o clock in the afternoon 
when the first- and second-graders were dismissed (Patsy 
first grade, Lucinda second) often came right while John 
was serving lunch at the house. 

"Got scolded today," he d say, ruefully. "Late." 

The teacher, it seemed, wasn t interested in his reasons 
for tardiness; in fact, John wasn t interested in giving 
them. He was, however, getting told. So was Lucinda. 

"Daddy" she would cry bitter tears "why can t you 
get there on time? The teacher says you re getting paid 
for it! In front of everybody! I m so em&arrassed!" 

We didn t like this, either of us. "Well, honey," John 
said, "just tell your teacher your daddy s doing the best he 
can." We didn t like it at all. 

"And besides," John said, "you can tell your teacher 
maybe she d like to drive the bus. She can have the job." 

And later, with Lucinda gone to bed, John told me 
more. Tm getting pretty sick of being her errand boy, 
too," he said. "Every day, a few little things she wants 
in town. Sunflower seeds for the birds! That s what it was 
today! Every day something like that." We didn t like it 
at all. 

That March, at Town Meeting, I was nominated mem 
ber of the School Board. Ann Wallace had resigned. I 
didn t know if I should take it, with John school bus 
driver. Wasn t that a conflict of interests? No, no, it wasn t. 
The town was so small. There were so few good people 
for the many jobs that needed to be done. It was my civic 
duty. I agreed. I was elected. 

The Goshen School Board consisted of three people. 
One the chairman, the other two just plain school direc 
tors. The chairman more or less ran the board. She paid 
the bills, needing one other signature for every order she 
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made out for a check. She made the minor decisions by 
herself, calling on her board for consultation on the major 
ones. 

The chairman this year would be Maribel Grover, a 
pretty blond girl with one school-age child, a boy in Lu- 
cinda s class. She had two or three younger children, who 
would be going to the Goshen school pretty soon. Mari 
bel, in turn, was herself one of nine (or perhaps ten) chil 
dren of Jennifer and Ebenezer Hall. These, Jennifer and 
Eben s youngsters, ranged in age from the thirties to the 
preschool group. Four of them were in the Goshen school. 
Thus, in the school itself, there was the nephew, the 
uncles, the aunts. It was a family affair. Maribel had a 
rightful interest in the welfare of the Goshen school. 

The next year, life on the school run grew even more 
complicated for John. Lucinda had now advanced to the 
third grade and would go to school a full day until 
three o clock. On the other hand Patsy was still in the 
second grade, and the school hours were so arranged that 
the first- and second-graders had to be dismissed at two 
o clock. Heather, going to school for the first time, was in 
the first grade. She, too, would have to leave at two 
o clock. 

Thus, though John could get all three children to 
school at the same time, he was obliged to be at the 
schoolhouse at two o clock to get Patsy and Heather. He 
would have to leave our house at quarter of two, take 
Patsy home (way over to hell and gone! as he colloquially 
expressed it), then drop Heather off at our house. This 
would take about a half hour, longer if the roads were 
bad. Fifteen minutes later (or right away!) he d be off 
again to pick up Lucinda. 

He and the teacher were having troubles now, right 
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out in the open. He did the best he could, but John being 
John and not, really, a bus driver, he was more often than 
not five or ten minutes late. The teacher would race out 
of the school in a rage and "give me hell/ He couldn t 
understand what was such a problem for her to keep two 
little girls in their seats until he got there. 

Also there was the matter of the SCHOOL Bus sign. He 
would take it off, of course, when he went to the village 
to pick up guests or to do personal errands. Didn t want 
all the cars on the road stopping whenever he did. But 
then, sometimes, he wouldn t get it on again in time to 
get the youngsters. "Sure heard about that today. I can 
understand the need for a school bus sign down in Bran- 
don or on a state highway, but I never meet a car over 
the back roads/ And, one week, when John s father sud 
denly had a stroke down in New Jersey, John took the 
car down there with him, sign and all, and I did the bus 
chore, using a borrowed car. The state law allowed for 
an emergency of this kind of a week s duration. He was 
back in four days. 

It all came to a head over the Girl Scouts. Lucinda and 
another little third-grader wanted to go to Brownie meet 
ings down in Brandon. We were delighted at this first 
opportunity for a group activity for her. The teacher felt 
otherwise, didn t think this was of much importance. 
However, she agreed to dismiss Lucinda and her class 
mate at two-thirty instead of three. Patsy Barker wanted 
to go too, but of course she got out of school at two any 
way. 

"What ll you do with Patsy between two and two-tliirty, 
if you re taking her to the Brownies with the others?" I 
asked, the first day. 

"Guess I ll have to bring her up here with Heather/ 

John did that, but it was a stupid waste of his time. 
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Patsy sat in our house for five minutes and then John had 
to take her right back to school to get the other two girls. 

"I think that half hour could be spent a little more effi 
ciently/ John said, that night. I agreed. 

The next week, we had a large luncheon party. "Time 
to go for Heather and Patsy," I reminded John. 

"Oh, let the kids wait half an hour. I can take Heather 
on downstreet with me when I leave the others at 
Brownies. I ll explain it to the teacher when I get there," 
and he went back to our guests. 

But it wasn t that easy. The teacher was in a temper, 
indeed a fury, when he arrived. "I told her," he explained 
to me later, "that it was an even exchange. Sure, I was 
leaving the two little ones for an extra half hour, but 
I was taking the two bigger ones away a half hour early. 
Couldn t see what she was in such a stew about." 

The next week, things got worse. Mrs. Long, the den 
mother of the Brownies, called us on the phone at one 
o clock on Scout day to say that the Brandon school was 
being dismissed a half hour earlier than previously, so 
the Brownies would meet earlier. Thus, in order for Lu- 
cinda and the others to be there at 2:35, the new hour of 
meeting, they would have to leave school at 2:20 instead 
of 2:30. 

"IH just go down early," John decided, "and explain it 
to Her Highness then." He winked. But it wasn t funny 
the next day. Lucinda got the scolding this time. Her 
father was disrupting the school for this unnecessary ac 
tivity. Who did he think he was, anyway, coining and 
going whenever he pleased! 

This time John didn t take it so pleasantly. "Should have 
kept my mouth shut," he said, when he came home 
that afternoon. "ThereTl be hell to pay. But, boy, it felt 
good" 
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"Oh, dear." I was really distressed, mostly over Lu- 
cinda s hysteria. I simply couldn t understand a grown 
woman making a little child the butt of her anger as she 
was doing increasingly. I wrote her a letter, "hoping we 
can get to some kind of amicable understanding about 
the Brownies" and then going on to explain how this week 
the hour had been changed "without notice." 

But the teacher was writing letters too. 

And so was Maribel. This letter without consultation 
with her School Board, one of which was me. She had 
had, she said, a "letter from the teacher." Then she pro 
ceeded to wax eloquent. Even poetic. ". . . our school bus 
problem has mushroomed into a real live A-bomb set to 
explode at an undetermined moment." 

"Wow!" said John. "Visual, isn t she?" 

She went on: "When the contract is signed, it is a legal 
document to be followed exactly, I had been taught. 
When the contract was signed, specific times were on it. 
They, therefore, should be followed accordingly . . . Be 
ginning Tuesday morning, if the bus goes without signs 
and fails to use the properly insured car, we will . . . can 
cel the contract." Also she advised that the "younger chil 
dren must be removed from the scene at the assigned 
time." 

Removed from the scene, indeed! John resigned: 
". . . the irritation has not been all on one side," he 
wrote. 

"Shouldn t have tried it in the first place/ 7 and of course 
he shouldn t. This independent soul! And Zeke came in 
the door and John said: "Why don t you take the school 
bus job, Zeke?" 

"Moit. Done it once. Just moit." 

John looked at me. "How stupid can you get? Zeke 
could have done it all the time." 

2,2,2, 



I guess my troubles really started at March meeting. 
My term as school director, which had been for one 
year only, was up. I had had little to do. A meeting now 
and then. A School Board order to sign now and again. 
The only thing I d really felt I d accomplished was to get 
a more realistic pay for the school bus driver, Zeke, than 
John had received. I couldn t have done anything about 
it while the driver was my husband, but I was able to 
show the board that any person who was asked to do all 
that driving, use his own car, and accept in return four 
dollars was in fact contributing a sizable sum of money 
to the town. It had been all right for us, but it wasn t all 
right for Zeke. I was pleased that I d been able to do this. 
Otherwise, Maribel seemed to be running the board all 
right as chairman. The teacher had had little to say to me 
or to John since the Girl Scout fiasco. 

I was less than happy about the school as it applied to 
my youngsters. They came home in tears more often than 
not. They were, they felt, "different" from the others, 
made out so to be, not by the other youngsters, peculiarly 
enough, but by the teacher. 

"Hm," she had said one cold winter morning to the 
whole class, "so the Masterion children have feotards on 
today! None of the rest of us can afford leotards." Then, 
while my youngsters cringed, she gave this advice to the 
other less (or more?) fortunate ones: "III tell you what 
you do. You just take your long winter underwear and 
have your mothers dye it red and you ll have leotards. 
Just like the Mastertons." 

When a school play was given, our two youngsters had 
the smallest parts. The leads were given always to some 
child who, the teacher felt, needed the "attention. 7 My 
girls got enough of that at home, she said. So, although it 
was already the custom in our home for our children to 
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sing and act out plays and dance at the drop of the hat, 
in the school plays they were part of the scenery. "We 
don t care, Mommy," they said, "but it s so boring!" 

This was, of course, inverse discrimination. As a result, 
I had two fast-blooming inferiority complexes on my 
hands. 

Today, nominations were in order again. A three-year 
opening on the School Board. 

"I nominate Elsie Masterton." 

"Secund" 

"Any other nominations?" 

Silence. 

So there it was. Maribel and the other member of the 
School Board, Irene Barker, Patsy s grandmother, came 
over to me. It was the custom, at the first chance follow* 
ing the filling of the School Board vacancies, for the 
members to elect a chairman for that year. 

Irene looked at Maribel firmly. "I d like Elsie to be 
chairman," she said. 

What, I wondered, was this about? 

"Elsie d make a good chairman," Irene was saying. 

Maribel was silent. 

"Well, Elsie," said Irene, "you ll have to vote for your 
self, I guess. Bout time you were chairman." 

Maybe I can find out what s wrong, I thought, if I m 
chairman. 

"All right, Irene," I said. Maribel turned and walked 
away. "I ll try it," I said. 

I could barely make out what was expected of me. The 
books of the School Board were sent over to me, as well 
as the records. Maribel, though she was good-natured 
enough about offering to tell me what it was all about, 
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hadn t done it. There was no explanation of anything, of 
the code numbers established by the Rutland Northeast 
District for standardization for bookkeeping purposes of 
the various kinds of expenditures. 

I hoped I could manage. I looked over past orders. The 
most complicated seemed to be those for the teacher s 
salary checks. There were various deductions, United 
States withholding taxes, Vermont withholding taxes, hos- 
pitalization insurance, teacher s retirement deductions. I 
sat, night after night, figuring this all out. They seemed 
to be the same month after month, so that oughtn t to be 
too difficult. 

"If you need any help," Maribel had said, "call Mr. 
Bartlett s secretary." Mr. Bartlett was superintendent of 
the district. And the only instruction I d had about the 
teacher s pay check was that it should be paid to her on 
the 2Oth of each month. 

So on April soth I sent the order for the teacher s salary 
check to the treasurer, using the figures for the deduc 
tions sent to me by Mr. Bartlett s secretary. There was a 
slight difference between these figures and those of former 
months, but I had been told to ask Mr. Bartlett s secre 
tary for help, and I had done so. As I say, I sent the order 
for the teacher s pay check to the treasurer, who would 
write out the check; then I left for New York to see my 
publisher. 

My correspondence with the teacher began. 

The teacher s first letter, dated April 27th, came while 
I was away. I didn t see it until May gth. John handed it 
to me with the other mail he d opened for me in my 
absence. He was laughing. "Look at this, sweetie!" he 
said. "Now you know what I got when I was school bus 
driver/ 7 

The letter said: 
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April 2jth, 

Mrs. Elsie Masterton 
Chairman Goshen School Board 
Goshen, Vermont 
Dear Mrs. Masterton: 

May I please have some answers to clarify my salary 
check as teacher of Goshen school? 

In today s mail I received a check dated April 24th, 
1Q59 [oops! I guess I should get the order over to the 
treasurer a little earlier!] for $231.21. [This, of course, 
was her salary after the deductions a single person has 
these days.] The check also bears the notation "salary 
April 20." I m depositing the check because I need the 
money in my account at the First Brandon National 
Bank. 

1. The amount of this April check differs by $2.82 or 
$2.83 from the $234.03 or $234.04 I had been receiving 
monthly since September, 1958. Every three months I 
get the $.04 instead of the $.03 to balance out the total 
year s salary. I ve received no notification from the 
School Board or from the Superintendent that a new 
deduction was to be taken out beginning in April, 1959. 
For what is the $2.83 on this April check being with 
held? [Don t you mean the $2.82 or the $2.83?] 

2. [She then went on to list the "monthly salary figures 
I have," her gross monthly salary being "$333. 33 or 
$333.34," finally coming up with her "net monthly 
salary," a difference, indeed, between this amount and 
the April check of $2.83 or $2.84.] 

May I have verification of these figures or a set of cor 
rected figures so that I may keep my salary records 
straight? 
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3. Is my check to be issued hereafter on the 24th in 
stead of the 2Oth as has been the policy . . .? 

4. The notation "salary through April 2otlT is, I be 
lieve, in error. My understanding . . . was that the 
check was for the entire month s salary. 

Sincerely, 

TEACHER 
cc to Mr. James R. Bartlett, Superintendent 

Well, I decided. I d turn the other cheek. So I answered 
her that very day. I had just returned from New York, I 
said, and had her letter "regarding the $2.82 discrepancy 
in your check." Then I told her that Mr. Bartlett s secre 
tary had "explained to me that: 

the earlier checks were not sufficient, if followed, to 
total to a withholding for the Teachers* Retirement Sys 
tem for the year of the amount to be withheld. In order 
to supply the proper amount, the three remaining 
checks of the school year (April, May and June) would 
have to have an additional $2.82 deduction. 

My apologies for indicating the April check was in pay 
ment through April 2oth; this was the date I was told 
to have your check ready for you; I have not had time 
to ascertain whether it was for the full month or not; I 
will correct my records on this. 

No, your checks will be issued on the 2Oth, if it is at 
all possible. I am afraid I let the date pass last month 
because of the pressure of many things and wrote the 
order for the check along with all the other bills I 
wanted straightened out before I left for New York. 

Sincerely yours, 

ELSIE MASTERTON 
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However, before I could settle back, I had another let 
ter, from Mr. Bardett, dated May 12th. By gosh, the 
teacher was right. The $2.82 should not have been de 
ducted. His secretary had made an error: 

not knowing that the amount short had been deducted 
from the $25 paid the teacher in October. This $25 was 
paid because her September check did not include her 
raise on her new contract. 

On the next retirement report, the amount withheld 
from that $25 [what $25!] should be reported and paid 
to the Teachers Retirement System. I hope this helps 
clarify the discrepancy. 

He added a P.S. It told me to give the teacher back her 
$2.82. 

Oh boy, I thought. Oh boy! 

And, sure enough, there was a letter written the same 
day, May 12th from the teacher. My explanation, she 
said, was the same as Mr. Bartlett s. But: 

in September I should have had a $25 raise on the 
salary check. But I received the same check [naughty, 
naughty Maribel!] and the same amounts for deduc 
tions were taken out as has been done for all months 
since January, 1959. However, in October, I received an 
adjusted check. [Well, what are you fussing about? 
Maribel fixed it all up after all.] 

Then followed an analysis of the deductions taken out of 
this $25 "due me in September, but paid me in October." 
The deductions came to $13.79, taken out of the $25. 

There is a discrepancy of 10 cents here. And when Mr. 
Bartlett and I checked the books last January we could 
agree in our accounting by two different approaches 
except for 
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She requested, she said, two things: 

1. Please let me know where that $13.79 went 

did not get out of the $25 due me on the September 
check but paid in October. [Now, teacher, be reason 
able! I just got here!] 

2. Please send me a record of the new deduction sched 
ule and salary figures when things change again. This is 
my only chance of keeping my salary records correct 
for income tax purposes. 

Sincerely, 

TEACHER 

cc to Mr. James R. Bartlett, 
Superintendent 



The next day, May isth, I wrote again. I told her Mr. 
Bartlett had written me that his secretary, in recommend 
ing the increased withholding, didn t know that the 
amount had already been deducted from the $25 check 
(due her in September, but paid in October, I should 
have added). I promised to refund in her next check the 
amount deducted. Sincerely, Elsie Masterton. 

It took me well into June to dig through the books 
to find the ten-cent error. I found it, too, and don t you 
think I wasn t proud of that. I also made up a chart of all 
the figures for the 1958-1959 school year, showing the 
breakdown of all her salary checks. 

The iofJ error occurred in the $25 check which, with 
the deductions, should have given you a net of $11.11, 
rather than $11.21. The odd cent which should have 
been added to your check every three months is well 
covered by this error. 

I ll see to it, in future, that your checks will be accom- 
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panied every month with an itemization. Have a good 
summer, 

Sincerely, 
ELSIE MASTEBTON 



l, Daddy/ I said. "That s that. Now I can relax. 
Summer s here." Little, as they say in the Adventures of 
Hairbreadth Harry, did I know! 

My next letter from the teacher came in July, the i8th 
of July. The Town Treasurer, Poverty Holloway, had 
phoned me that morning to say that the teacher wanted 
to go away on a vacation and had phoned her, asking 
her to phone me to try to get her check two days early. 
By this time, of course, the teacher was not phoning 
me about anything. John had taken the order, which fol 
lowed the listed deductions just as they had been taken 
in May and June, given it to Poverty, and the check had 
been delivered to the teacher. 

July i8 9 1959 

Mrs. John Masterton 
Chairman School Board 
Goshen, Vermont 

Dear Mrs. Masterton: 

My salary check dated July 18, 1959 [well, what s 
wrong with July i8th, that s when you wanted it. Oh, 
I was getting touchy, too], which I picked up at Mrs. 
Holloway s this afternoon is for an incorrect amount. 
This figure doesn t agree with the records I have. [Oh, 
no! Not again!] 

She repeated then what her "net salary" should be, with, 
she repeated, "a penny more or less now and then to make 
an even dime." However, she had "just recently" fixed 
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up the retirement deduction to be taken out in ten 
months, not in twelve months o the year. I had taken out 
$37.41 for retirement, and I shouldn t have! In addition, 
there was an error of 35^. She didn t know what that was 
about! Nevertheless: 

I shall mark the current check as payment for July and 
deposit it on Monday, since I shall be away from Goshen 
for most of the week. May I have the difference due 
me? 

Sincerely, 

TEACHER 
cc to Mr. Bartiett, Superintendent 

Well, I knew about the 35^, anyway. That was an increase 
in hospitalization payments; Mr. Bartlett s secretary had 
told me about that. As for the $37.41 the teacher said 
I owed her for the mistaken withheld retirement deduc 
tion, she was right. I d have to give it back to her. 

I was holding a School Board meeting, it so happened, 
that very afternoon. I couldn t look up anything right 
then, either, as Mr. Bardett had taken all my record books 
and former orders to go over them for the half-yearly 
audit he told me was done each July and each January. 

"Shall we give the lady the $37.41 we owe her?" I 
asked my School Board. Even Maribel smiled, I was hav 
ing so much trouble. So I wrote out the order, both my 
other members signed it, and it was sent to the treasurer. 
Just before I sent it off, I decided Yd better get the new 
schedule of deductions which would explain the 35^, so 
I called Poverty and asked her to read them off from the 
town books, which were now in her house, I scribbled 
them off, so much for withholding, so much for this, for 
that, and asked Poverty to clip the explanation on the 
new check. 
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My next letter was a week later, July 2561. The teacher 
had, on her return to Goshen, found in her mail a check 
for $3741 - 

and your inked note about deductions and the increase 
in hospitalization. Thank you. [You re welcome.] 

I m still confused, though. [What do you think I am.] 

It seemed (now let s see if I can make this clear) that, if 
the 35^ increase in hospitalization became effective July 
ist, then that 35^ must have been taken out of the first 
check. According to my "inked note," however, the re 
tirement deduction was now $37.04, so all I should have 
sent her back was $37.04, not $37.41. 

I would have expected this later check to be $37.04 
[she wrote] but it is for $37.41. The 4^ [what 4^? I 
didn t see any 4^] and the 35^ would make 39^ if the 
is being refunded. But then w 



I was lost. 

The check for $37.41 is being sent to the bank for de 
posit in the same mail as this letter is going to you. 

Sincerely 

TEACHER 
cc to Mr. Bartlett, Superintendent 

I didn t know what the dickens she was talking about. All 
I knew was she had told me she wanted $37.41 back and 
I d sent it to her. 

The refund [I wrote] should have been $37.04, which 
was the amount actually deducted from the July check. 
The refund of $37.41 was sent to you because that was 
the amount you said had been withheld in error in your 
July check. I did not have any records here; they were 
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still at the treasurer s office; the books are still in the 
hands of Mr. Bartlett. 

You seem to owe us the difference between $37.40 and 
$37.04. Since you have already deposited the check, I 
will try to straighten it out on the next check. 

Sincerely, 
ELSIE MASTERTON 
cc to Mr. Bartlett. 

In my overwrought state, however, instead of sending 
Mr. Bartlett his carbon, I sent it to the teacher. My next 
letter from her was, in fact, a carbon of a letter she had 
written to Mr. Bartlett. She told him she was sorry to have 
opened "this envelope, the contents of which (a carbon 
of a letter I received today) was obviously meant for you." 
She then went on to point out that Mrs. Masterton had 
addressed the envelope to her, and, since she had to re- 
address it %o Mr. Bartlett, she might as well "here write 
(and send a carbon to Mrs. Masterton) my comments on 
these July salary checks." (Heavens, yes!) 

She then reviewed the whole business. She pointed out 
that she had had an "inked note from Mrs. Masterton on 
the back of a Blueberry Hill jam order blank" (Yup!) in 
which Mrs. Masterton had "said specifically" that the re 
tirement deduction was $37.04. Not $3741. Why, then, 
she wanted to know, did Mrs. Masterton send her back 
$37.41? Not $37.04. The School Board chairman, she ac 
cused, had complete knowledge of the current deductions. 
The implication was clear. The School Board chairman 
was a liar. She said the records were not available. Other 
wise "I would not have received the inked note with my 
check." My blood was doing a slow boil. I read on: "Now 
Tm put in the position of owing the School Board where 
a teacher should not be placed, and I don t like it." 



"Do you realize, Daddy," I said, "this is all about thirty- 
seven cents?" 

"Now you see what I meant about the Girl Scouts." 
But there was more. 

All I want is the exact amount of salary I ve honestly 
earned no more and no less just 12 correct checks 
a year to simplify my income tax records. And I ve al 
ready earned that salary for the year 1958-59 even if it 
is paid in 12 instead of 10 installments. Don t misunder 
stand me please I prefer the 12 payments. 

In the original of Mrs. Masterton s letter of July 28th, 
1958, there is a discrepancy of i^ between the first 
paragraph and the last. The strikeover in line i of the 
first paragraph is obviously meant to read $37.41 but in 
the last paragraph I owe "the difference between 
$37.40 and $37.04." Let s get the i# straightened out, 
too. [By all means.] 

In the future, too, I would like my salary check to be 
just that not to have added to it, as was done on the 
June, 1959 check, $1.35 for the crepe paper bought for 
Memorial Day exercises. 

Sincerely, 

TEACHER 

"And for this," I said, sighing, "we needed a chemical 
engineer." 

Well, as I said before, my mother told me to turn the 
other cheek. Also I was too darn busy to bother with this 
stuff. So I wrote to the teacher, a final letter. I told her 
I felt this was all pretty petty, and, in the future, if she 
had any questions about her salary checks, I d like her to 
communicate them to Mr. Bartlett, who would communi 
cate them to me, in the interest of efficiency. 
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That was my last letter from the teacher on the subject 
of salary checks. 

However, my problems with the teacher that spring 
were not confined to my ineptness in arithmetic. 

"Mommy" it had been Lucinda who asked first 
"what pair of shorts can I take to school to leave there? 3 * 
It was a warm spring day. I was arranging lilacs in a vase. 

"Any. What do you want them for?" 

"To wear when I swing on the monkey bars. So I won t 
get a KYPH." 

I stopped and looked at her. She was fighting back 
tears. "What s a KYPH?" 

"Oh," she said, looking out the window. "It s a game. If 
my panties show when I m swinging on the monkey bars, 
I get a KYPH." 

"Me too," said Heather. 

"If your panties show?" 

It was a game, they said, started by the teacher. There 
was a chart on the wall with two columns. One said 
KYPH. One said KYZU. The KYPH was for the girls. 
KYZU was for the boys. 

"What does it stand for?" 

Well, KYPH meant Keep Your Panties Hidden, and 
KYZU meant Keep Your Zipper Up. If one of the little 
girls swung on the monkey bars or on the trapeze and her 
panties showed, any other little girl or boy (or any big 
boy!) had the right to yell "KYPH " "The person who 
yells KYPH gets a penny and you lose a penny," said 
Lucinda. 

"What penny? Where does the penny come from?" 

"The teacher has a fund. Some friends of hers gave her 
some money and she s using it for KYPH and KYZU." 
Anyway, if you had too many KYPHs called against you, 



you lost a penny each time and, at the end of the year, 
you wouldn t have any money at all. But if you could 
catch other people with their pants showing, you d have 
a chance to make it up, could probably end up with more 
than you lost. There was to be a ceremony at the end of 
the year during which the children would collect the 
money they had made. 

As for the boys, when they came out of the boys 7 room, 
everybody could look to see if their pants were zipped 
up. If they weren t, the first one to yell "KYZU" got a 
penny. 

"And it isn t fun, Mommy." The only way they dared 
use the monkey bars was to wear shorts under their 
dresses over their panties. Nobody could call KYPH on 
them then. 

I was shocked. I refused to look into the Freudian as 
pects of all this. All I could think of was the unhealthy 
emphasis being placed on little girls and little boys un 
dergarments. The children were, by the time they finished 
telling me about it, hysterical. Patsy Barker, too, they 
told me, was waking up in the night with nightmares over 
it. Even Maribel s boy, they told me, had asked his mother 
to sew up his fly permanently so he wouldn t have every 
body watching him when he came out of the boys room. 
As far as I could make out, the business of watching each 
other s panties and flies was taking precedence over every 
other activity in the school. 

Finally, I took it up with Mr. Bartlett. He didn t like it, 
either. His face sobered. But, to my amazement, his dis 
approval was based, at least verbally, on the involvement 
with money. "She shouldn t be giving money prizes," he 
said. "I ll speak to her." I didn t care on what basis he 
spoke to her, just as long as it stopped. And I wrote to 
her, too, stating my disapproval, both as a parent and as 
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chairman of the School Board. In any case, I didn t want 
my children included in the disposition of the spoils. 

I heard from the teacher, of course. I would be "doubt 
less glad to learn," she said, that "several weeks ago Mr. 
Bartlett and I signed the death warrant of KYPH and 
KYZU, effective the end of the school year." 

Well, I thought, that s the end of that I was sick and 
tired of my youngsters on these hot June days wearing 
underpants, a slip, a dress, and an extra pair of shorts to 
school. I didn t care who saw their pants; I didn t see why 
anybody else should. Not at ages six and eight. As for the 
bigger girls, twelve or thirteen, this surely was the office 
of the parent to control. 

But I hadn t heard the end of it. A month later, in 
cluded in a long list of items the teacher had prepared 
that needed attention during the summer months, such as 
a leaky drinking fountain, the need for more shelves, and 
so on, there appeared one item entitled EXPOSED PANTIES 
AND OPEN ZIPPERS. It said: "Before school opens on Sep 
tember i, may I have the Board s recommendation for 
handling these problems." 

We had no recommendation. 

The Goshen school was small, there was no doubt of 
that. Very small. There were eleven students in it and, 
according to the teacher, there wasn t any too much room. 
(Actually the schoolroom was charming; one wall mostly 
windows; most of the desks new.) "What we will do two 
years from now when all these preschoolers are ready 
for school," she had announced at the March meeting in 
1958, "I don t know. According to the state health law, 
there s room for only thirteen children in a room of the 
size of our schoolroom." 

We had all more or less taken this to be correct. So 
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when, the next summer, August, 1959, a family with four 
children moved into town, we knew we were in trouble. 
There would be fifteen children who would need to go 
to elementary school in September. Two more than we 
could accommodate. 

"What do you think we ought to do about this?" I asked 
Mr. Bartlett one day. 

"Well, you can always send two youngsters to Forest 
Dale and pay their tuition. They d get a good education 
down there." 

"What would that cost the town?" I asked. 

"Not much, really. You d have to pay about two hun 
dred and forty dollars each child for tuition, but you d 
get back one hundred and eighty dollars from the state 
in State Aid. About sixty dollars a child. And, of course, 
you wouldn t have to buy any books for these youngsters, 
or desks. The biggest item would be transportation. You d 
have to pay the school bus driver about forty cents a mile 
for taking the children down there that s a big item. 
Come to about seven or eight hundred dollars. Unless you 
could find some parents who would pay their own trans 
portation." 

Slowly the answer to some of my problems seemed to 
be shaping itself. If my two youngsters could go to Forest 
Dale, each of them in a class of her contemporaries, in a 
class of twenty or twenty-five youngsters who were more 
or less on her level, with the sort of healthy competition 
I was now convinced children needed I could see the 
end of the KYPH and KYZU problems, the end of the 
constant harping on the ways in which my youngsters 
appeared to the teacher and the others to be more fortu 
nate than their classmates in the Goshen school. The end, 
too, of the endless written assignments made necessary 
by the very nature of the one-room school 
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"Do you think, Mr. Bartlett, if we offered transporta 
tion, we could apply for the two places in Forest Dale? 
John could take the children and get them home easily 
enough/ 

"I would say that would be a real inducement. It 
wouldn t cost the town very much at all if you d do that." 

The next week we had our board meeting. The mem 
bers of the School Board had changed again. Maribel was 
still on it. I was still on it, as chairman. And, to take the 
place of Irene Barker, who had resigned because she was 
moving out of Goshen, was my dearest friend in Goshen, 
Sophia Bixby. 

I explained to the board that there would be fifteen 
children in the Goshen school next year and that there 
was room for only thirteen, and that I would like, if we 
decided to send two children to Forest Dale, to ask them 
to let my two children go. I offered transportation and ex 
plained that it would actually cost the town less than if 
my girls stayed in Goshen, because the school bus would 
not have to come all the way to Blueberry Hill morning 
and afternoon, and the town would be spared that trans 
portation cost too. 

"Just a minute," said Mr. Bartlett. "I ve checked with 
the Department of Health and Education at Montpelier 
since our talk last week to find out what the legal require 
ment really is as to square feet per child. According to 
them, there is room for all fifteen children in the school 
as it stands. The teacher was incorrectly informed when 
she stated that the room would hold just thirteen. It will 
hold fifteen. So there is no possibility of your rightfully 
asking the town of Goshen to send your two children to 
Forest Dale. There is room for them right here." 

That was that, then. But, now that I had spent a week 
thinking about the girls going to this larger school, chang- 
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ing teachers each year, working with children who, in 
many cases, were of more than equivalent intelligence, the 
more I wanted this for them. 

A few days before school opened, I phoned Mr. Bart- 
lett. "May I send my children to Forest Dale if I pay then- 
tuition myself?" 

"Oh, of course," he said. "And they d get a fine educa 
tion. The teachers are really excellent down there." 

"Well," I said, "John and I have decided to do it." This 
was going to be $480 we were going to have to find. But 
we could pay it quarterly. We d manage. "Nobody will get 
State Aid at all, you know," Mr. Bartlett said. "Not you, 
not Goshen, not Forest Dale." 

That was too bad, but we d do it. This past year had 
been even -worse than the first in so far as the problems 
of the teacher s keeping the children up to grade was con 
cerned. There was now only one child in die school, be 
sides my two, who was actually doing her regular work. 
All the other children were behind, some only one year, 
some two, some several years. 

We knew, too, the criticism that would be coming our 
way, mine particularly. Chairman of the School Board, 
sending my own children to another school. Well, it 
couldn t be helped. Maybe a year away would be all that 
would be necessary. 

The new school experience was even better than I had 
hoped. Their school day was suddenly normally competi 
tive. There was a boy in Lucinda s class who was, she had 
to admit, even smarter than she was. And Heather, who 
had been able to make just "passing" grades with the 
Goshen teacher her first year, was head of her class, read 
ing like the wind, happy as a lark. We had done, we felt, 
the right thing. We felt, more than ever, that this sort of 
school was the right sort. We honestly wished the other 
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children in Goshen could know the educational values of 
competition. 

Jennifer Hill didn t agree with me, I knew that. She 
wanted her children to stay right in Goshen, to spend 
their full eight years under this teacher, in this school. 
Thus, by some sort of tacit agreement, she and I didn t 
talk about it when she was working at Blueberry Hill. 

She was helping me out the summer John and I made 
our decision to send Lucinda and Heather to Forest Dale. 
This was a woman who was a wonderful worker, con 
stantly amazing me with her intelligence and efficiency 
about housework, performing any chore given her quickly 
and well. 

There was, however, another side to her nature. One 
day I had driven her to Rutland and had listened to her 
talk about her neighbors in Goshen. She was vicious, un 
kind, almost sinister. There was no one we mentioned 
about whom she didn t have something dreadful to say. 

I came home, shaken. "That s one woman I hope will 
never be mad at me!" I said to John. 

I should have remembered that, and so should have 
John. By this time, Jennifer had four youngsters in the 
Goshen school, one more coming in the next year; her 
daughter, Maribel, had one in school, two or three more 
coming along in as many years. So, one can perhaps un 
derstand how Jennifier felt when she heard John telling 
some of our guests that we were so delighted with the 
Forest Dale school because, at last, our children had some 
"competition," that so many of the Goshen children were 
"backward" (oh, unfortunate word!). I came upon her at 
the ironing board, glaring at him. She hadn t heard, or 
perhaps hadn t wanted to hear, his thoroughly sympa 
thetic explanation of why this was so, that the word back- 
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ward meant, of course, in their grades that many of 
them were bright in other ways that the hope for chil 
dren such as these was in vocational training. 

It was a busy summer, and Jennifer worked long hours. 
She was paid by the hour according to Vermont s mini 
mum-wage law, washing dishes, mopping floors, doing 
whatever was asked of her. And eating. She, as did every 
other person who ever worked at Blueberry Hill, ate high 
off the hog. We had always seen to it that there was tie 
same food for our help as for our guests. Thus, when we 
served roast beef, at six dollars per dinner to our outside 
guests, Jennifer could have as much as she wanted. Her 
appetite was a healthy one. She would not only eat what 
we gave her, she would finish up whatever was left over; 
one day she managed to polish off all the chicken that 
had been left from one dinner, which I had expected 
would feed my three children and their college-gal gov 
erness for their dinner the next day. All, all gone. None 
of it was begrudged; the food was around, and Jennifer, 
or anyone eke, could have what she wanted. 

One day I paid Jennifer for several weeks work. It was 
a sizable check; she d spent most of every day through 
several busy autumn weeks at Blueberry Hill. She d earned 
every penny of it. She took it and went home. 

"Phone call for you," John said, and I went. It was 
Jennifer. 

"What s the big idea?" she said. It was what John and 
I called her "Rutland" voice. 

"The idea of what, Jennifer?" 

"Trying to underpay me." 

"Underpay you!" 

"Don t give me that. You know what I mean. You read 
the papers. You know that the minimum-wage law went 
up the first of the month. What do you think you re do- 
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ing? You think just because I m from the country, you can 
put something over on me? You city folks, coming in 
here, thinking you re so smart!" 

"I don t know what you re talking about, Jennifer." 

"You d better find out then! You owe me twenty-five 
cents an hour for every hour I ve worked since the first 
of the month. Didn t you think I d find out?" 

I was speechless. 

"If you don t believe me," she went on, "check up on 
it. It was in the papers." 

I found my voice. "Jennifer, if anybody knows how 
little time I have to read the papers, it would be you. I 
will check up on it," and I quietly hung up the telephone. 

It took some time to find out. I called the Brandon bank 
but they hadn t heard. I called the Rutland office of the 
Unemployment Commission. They referred me to the 
Industrial Commissioner at Montpelier. I called him. He 
was a gentleman whom I had met at a dinner party one 
evening a year or so back. 

"Your lady is right," he said. "The law has changed. The 
minimum wage is up twenty-five cents." 

"I haven t had a notice of it." 

"That s our fault. We re behind in getting them out; but 
you d have had your directive in a week or so and then 
you could have made your payments retroactive." 

"Well, I guess I d better send her the money, th^n " 

"Yes, you owe it to her. However," he went on, "I trust 
you re taking advantage of the exceptions allowed you 
under the law." 

"What exceptions?" 

"You should take out fifty-five cents each meal that she 
eats at your home. Before the minimum wage was raised, 
it was thirty-five, but now it s gone up to fifty-five. Does 
she eat there?" 
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"Does she!" 

"Well, any day she was there and ate breakfast, lunch, 
or dinner (and she d have to have actually eaten it, not 
just been there through the dinner hour, for instance), 
you should take off the fifty-five cents. That would give 
you a dollar sixty-five a day, right there. That takes care 
of more than six hours of the raise, about." 

"Gosh, I ve never charged anybody for meals." 

"This lady s making good money with you for a coun 
try person. You re entitled to it. Also, do you pay her 
when she s eating, for the time, I mean?" 

"Of course. I pay her from the minute she comes in 
the door until the minute she leaves at night, no matter 
what she s doing." 

"Well, you could take off the time she isn t working, 
too, but I guess that d be too difficult right now. Anyway, 
whatever meal she eats at your house must take at least 
twenty minutes. So take off one third of an hour s pay; 
that s a lot of money you re paying for work not done, you 
know." 

"Gosh!" I said. 

"Figure it out. You ll come out fine." He hung up. 

I got out the time book, checked every meal that 
Jennifer had unquestionably eaten at my house, eliminat 
ing every meal that might be in doubt. When I was 
through, Jennifer owed me $14.38. 

I suppose, if I d been wise, I d have let her have her 
way, paid her the extra twenty-five cents each hour. My 
indignation was so much aroused, however, I just couldn t. 
So I wrote her a note, told her she was right, that she did 
indeed have the right to the extra twenty-five cents per 
hour. Then I went on to tell her about my advice from the 
Industrial Commissioner, itemized the various items, and 
broke the news to her that she owed me $14.38. Finally,, 
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heaping insult on injury, I told her she didn t have to pay 
me this, as she had been a very good help. I would there 
fore call it a bonus. 

She called me on the phone. Told me I had cheated 
her. Told me I hadn t counted the meals right, she hadn t 
eaten all that. She was really mad. Finally she said: "Are 
you going to resign from the School Board or aren t you?" 
I hung up. I had, as a matter of fact, thought that I might 
resign from the School Board, now that my youngsters 
were in another school. Now that Jennifer had demanded 
that I resign, I knew I couldn t. 

I had made my first enemy in Goshen. 

We had to have a meeting of the School Board to de 
cide about the next school year, 1960-1961. We had a 
problem. There would be five new children coming into 
the first grade (one of them my Laurey), and two other 
children, new in town. Seven extra, and, of course, my 
two who were in Forest Dale this year. Twenty-two 
children to take care of in a school large enough for 
fifteen. 

We met. Maribel who, since my fuss with her mother, 
was barely speaking to me. Sophia Bixby. Mr. Bardett 
And me. 

This would be a one-year emergency only. The new" 
Otter Valley Union High School would be ready the 
following year and would take our seventh- and eighth- 
grade students, which by then, would mean eight chil 
dren. The teacher would have her wish. A school with 
only six grades. And it would be good for the older chil 
dren too. For this reason, at this time, none of us thought 
we should make any permanent plans for a larger school. 
There would be fewer than fourteen children left in Go 
shen for the one-room school; and, if I continued to send 



my three children to Forest Dale, there would be a school 
needed only for eleven. There had been rumblings about 
an addition to the school, but I had talked to many of the 
larger taxpayers in town, some city people, some old- 
timers, and they all agreed that the tax rise would be un 
pleasant to say the least. They d rather make some tempo 
rary arrangement for this one year, see what happened 
the next year. When the time came. 

So now we turned our attention to the disposition of 
the extra children this one year. "The school will hold 
fifteen," I said, "so we need to decide what to do about 
the remaining seven." 

"Oh, excuse me, Mrs. Masterton." It was Mr. Bartlett. 
"The school will hold thirteen." 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Bartlett," I said. "You told me 
last summer that there was room for the entire student 
body of the town. Fifteen/ 

"Well," he said, shifting in his seat, "I didn t measure 
it then. I ve measured it now, and there is no room for 
more than thirteen." 

"What am I paying tuition for, Mr. Bartlett, to the 
town of Forest Dale, if there is no room for my children 
here in Goshen, anyway?" 

He flushed. "That figure of fifteen wasn t correct. That 
Is to say, we could make room for fifteen, but we 
couldn t do it without taking out some very essential parts 
of the school." 

"What do you mean it wasn t correct?" 

"Well, I didn t measure it last summer. I have measured 
it now. There isn t room for your two children in the Go 
shen school as the school now stands." 

The meeting was adjourned. 

This was a pretty expensive oversight on Mr. Bart- 
lett s part, for John and me. We had already paid close 
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to $250 in tuition fees; we were still bound to pay a simi 
lar amount for the remaining half of the year. 

"Elsie," Sophia said to me, next day, "I think you should 
ask for your money back. It was obviously a mistake. Mr, 
Bartlett shouldn t have said that about the school being 
big enough for your girls without measuring it. Why 
don t you request a refund?" 

I phoned Mr. Bartlett "Do you think I should do this? 
You know it was because of your statement that there 
was room for my children that this has all occurred." 

"Yes," he said. "I think you d be within your rights to 
request a refund and to ask the town to pay the rest of 
the tuition for this year." 

At the next meeting, I made my request. There was 
silence. Then Maribel spoke. "I would vote for this for 
anybody in town but not for Elsie Masterton. You wcmt 
your children out of Goshen. You think our children are 
morons." She was quivering with rage. "Well, if you want 
them in Forest Dale, pay for them yourself." 

I looked at Mr. Bartlett. Waited for him to explain to 
Maribel that this was not the question. He was silent 

Then Sophia spoke. She was trembling, too. "Elsie, I d 
vote in favor of this if I was sure it was right and legal." 
She beseeched me with her look. Tm in the middle of 
this," she said. "If I vote for you, everybody in town will 
say it s because I m your friend." 

"Oh Lord," I told John later. "I have some School Board. 
One friend. One enemy. Don t know which is worse." But 
I was sorry for Sophia. She d been getting letters from 
Jennifer, threatening her, vicious, terrible letters. She was 
thoroughly frightened. 

So Mr. Bartlett requested a legal opinion from the 
local counsel. The opinion was clearly in my favor. The 
town owed me the tuition already paid, and, as for the 
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rest of the year, it was required to pay either for my two 
children to go to Forest Dale, or for two other children 
to go to Forest Dale, or to alter the school so my two chil 
dren could be accommodated in it. 

That settles that, I decided, and made out the order 
for the tuition repayment. John took it over to Sophia 
with the attorney s letter. She was shaking with fear. "Ill 
sign it/ she said, "after tonight s meeting/ 

This was what was called a Pre-Town Meeting, a meet 
ing held for the purpose of discussing various items that 
would be coming up at Town Meeting, which needed 
more than a cursory discussion. Sophia was upset, she 
said, because Jennifer was threatening to "stir up trouble." 
John came home with the order unsigned. "Poor Sophia," 
he said. "I couldn t press her. Never saw anybody so 
upset." 

She wasn t the only one who was upset. John Bartlett 
came around to see me. He thought I d best drop the 
whole thing. "Let it go," he said. "You re going to stir up 
a hornet s nest. Everybody in town is saying that you 
deliberately sent your children to Forest Dale and then 
expected the town to pay the bill." 

I looked straight at him. "You know that s not true, 
Mr. Bartlett." All he had to do was take the blame, which 
was rightfully his. But he couldn t do that. He was just 
a little man. Just as afraid of Jennifer as Sophia was. 

"No," I said. "I will not drop it." 

The meeting came and went. Jennifer didn t speak. My 
report on the school situation was read; the School Board s 
decisions explained to the town to alter the classroom 
to make room for two more children, and then transport 
seven children to the Forest Dale school for this one year 
only. We expected to find seven children whose parents 
would like them to go to Forest Dale (we were not quite 
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the only ones in town who wanted a better form of school 
ing for our children) and who would take care of the 
transportation of their own youngsters. We would not, on 
the other hand, require any parent who wanted his chil 
dren to stay in Goshen to send them out. It would be com 
pletely on a voluntary basis. The full cost of sending these 
children would be no more than $560 in all, when the 
State Aid was returned to the town. We had investigated 
in a general way the cost of building an addition on our 
school, and it would run into thousands of dollars. With 
the Otter Valley Union High School going to be ready 
the following year, we could not in any conscience recom 
mend to the taxpayers a costly addition to a school, which 
would not be needed one year later. 

There was silence. The townspeople digested the re 
port. It was obvious they approved of it, on the whole. 
Then Eben, Jennifer s husband rose. He was a skinny 
little fellow with long black hair and no teeth. He stepped 
forward, raised his arm, and looked around belligerently. 
He said: "Ain t nobody gonna send my kids to Forest 
Dale," and he sat to the silence. 

The next day Sophia phoned me. She had decided, after 
all, not to sign the order. "Elsie dear, please do try to 
understand. You did want your children to go to Forest 
Dale. You sent them anyway. You would have sent them 
whether the town paid for them or not" 

"That s true, Sophia. Do you mean then that the town 
doesn t have to plow our road next winter because they 
know we want it plowed, because they know well plow 
it if they don t?" 

But I didn t want to argue. The rumors flew. I was the 
villain. Jennifer saw to that "Are you goin* to sue the 
town?" somebody asked me. 



"Perhaps, perhaps." 

And, in the end, they were afraid I would. Sophia got 
Maribel and Mr. Bartlett together and they decided to 
offer me reimbursement for the balance of the year if I d 
forget the money I had already spent. 

"It s that retroactive business I d be afraid of, Mrs. 
Masterton," Mr. Bartlett said. "Why, anybody could 
spend the town s money and then come back and ask for 
it to be repaid. 

And Sophia said: "I convinced Maribel that, if you 
made up your mind to put your children back in Goshen, 
we d be in real trouble. We d have to close the school to 
make alterations so they d fit. She had to admit that there 
wouldn t be any room for them!" 

I agreed to the settlement. All right, I said, all right, 
all right. 

Let s forget it. 
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A SCHOOL IS A SCHOOL 



THE FIRST Tuesday in March is sometimes spring. 
More often, it is the middle of winter, following as 
it does the winds and the snows of January and February, 
with the April and the May, even the June, snows to face, 
still. 

The meeting this year was the same as others I had at 
tended with John. Forty-two registered voters in town, 
with twenty-nine attending this meeting. An average at 
tendance. John the moderator, slim and thoughtful. And 
this a calm meeting, all serene. 

Nominations first for selectman, secondings, refusings, 
votings. The seriousness of the faces of my neighbors as 
they dropped their little slips of paper in the ballot box 
on the table on the raised platform, the shiftings and the 
murmurings as the Board of Civil Authority filed up and 
silently counted the votes. The anticipation of the result. 



The sigh of the acceptance. And, in between, the small 
talk, of "riz bread," of the spread of the useless "popple 
trees." 

My School Board was the same. Maribel again. Sophia 
again. Sophia surprised me by her acceptance; she had 
said she wouldn t serve another term on the School Board, 
once was enough. She had suffered too much, torn in her 
sense of duty toward the town, toward me, her love for 
me causing her to fear she would be accused of partiality. 
But she had been nominated, and had allowed herself to 
be voted in again. 

John was reading the warning, the item that concerned 
me: Shall the town vote the necessary school tax? In other 
words, would the town accept the school budget as pre 
sented. 

"Will the chairman of the School Board explain this 
budget?" said John, and the place rocked with laughter 
as I, his wife, arose. It had all been explained at the Pre- 
Town Meeting; the reasons for the recommendation by 
the School Board not to build an addition to the present 
school, to wait until the Otter Valley Union High School 
was built and then, if we were still overcrowded, to de 
cide what to do at that time. 

I sat down. Lena Foster was on her feet. I looked at 
her, narrowly. 

This was a woman I had met, head on, before, in my 
capacity as Goshen member of the Otter Valley Union 
High School Board of Directors. She and her husband 
had come to Goshen less than four years before and 
bought an old farmhouse which they had proceeded to 
"modernize" so that, although parts of it were definitely 
improved, they could not expect to live down their black 
marble bathroom. 

Her husband, Philip, had applied for and received a 
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government job shortly after they had come to Goshen. 
As a consequence, he had to be in Montpelier weekdays. 
It didn t take Lena long to decide, with her husband in 
Montpelier anyway, that the job of Representative from 
the town of Goshen to the Legislature at Montpelier would 
suit her fine. She was a businesswoman, had run a busi 
ness of her own, could manage this job. The only trouble 
was that it was already held by a fine and a quite compe 
tent man who had held it for many terms running. She 
ran against him and, to the surprise of many in town, she 
beat him. 

Some months back, at one of the meetings of the Otter 
Valley Union High School Board, I had been told that 
Goshen s vote the year before, which had been over 
whelmingly in favor of joining with Brandon, Sudbury, 
and Pittsford to build a wonderful new junior and senior 
high school, was not, in fact, valid. Somebody in Goshen 
had changed the legal wording on the ballots from that 
given the chairman (thank goodness, I hadn t been chair 
man then!) in an evident attempt to save a printer s fee. 
Goshen had not voted for the same district, therefore, as 
her neighbors and now the whole business the school, 
the bonds, everything might collapse! 

And the biggest part of the trouble was that the Repre 
sentative from Sudbury, a town somewhat larger than 
Goshen, had dug up an old statute on the books which 
said that a union school must cost no more than ten times 
the combined grand list of the towns concerned. Our 
school would have to cost far more than this if we were to 
provide our young people with the science laboratories, 
the language laboratories, the classroom space, the gym 
nasium, the cafeteria we felt were needed. 

And anyway this statute, though still on the books, had 
been bypassed in the case of every school which had 
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been built in the past eight or nine years. Costs had gone 
up in so many areas that it was an unreal figure. Also, 
there was the question of what is the definition of the 
"grand list." At the time of the statute, "grand list" meant 
the "market value" of the properties concerned, in which 
case we would be within the required margin. However, 
since then, various towns had adopted different percent 
ages of the "fair market value" to arrive at an assessed 
valuation on which to tax the properties, dependent, 
really, on how much money each town actually needed; 
thus, some towns used one third of the fair market value, 
others one fourth, in making up the grand list for tax pur 
poses. Without some statement of what the grand list was, 
what it meant, some standardization of it from town to 
town, the limitation was unreal. 

There was a little more, too, in our need for a high 
school than just our desire for progress. The Brandon 
graded school had burned down the year before. The 
youngsters who went to school in Brandon were attending 
classes in the basement of the Methodist church, in some 
unused rooms in the Ayreshire Breeders Association 
Building. They were spread all over Brandon. As soon 
as the new high school was ready, these youngsters would 
take over the old high school. For nearly two years now, 
they had had no proper school. It was not a matter to take 
lightly. 

What the Representative from Sudbury had against the 
Union District, we didn t know; perhaps some private 
disgruntlement But he was "agin" it, "agin" the whole 
thing. Thought it cost too much. "Look where it says on 
the books it oughtn t to cost more than ten times the 
grand list." He would not listen to reason; he would not 
offer any suggestions as to how it could be built for less. 
He was, simply, "agin" it. 
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It would delay matters a great deal for the Union Dis 
trict to wait for Goshen to vote over again, legally. Per 
haps we could get a bill passed by the Legislature at 
Montpelier, validating the district, calling the district a 
district in other words; if this could be done, and it could 
be if the four Representatives from the four towns would 
urge the Legislature to do this, we could get going much 
sooner. The school could be begun. 

Eleven of us, the entire Otter Valley School Board had 
made a trip to Montpelier one miserable, snowy day, slip 
ping and sloshing, to plead our cause. We were on time. 
The Representatives from the other three towns were 
there (even the Representative from Sudbury), but not 
Lena Foster. The meeting had been under way perhaps 
ten minutes (long enough for her to have missed our at 
torney s statement of the problem here, and the fact that 
not only did we need a new high school, but there were 
250 children without a school at all) when Lena came in, 
gay and smiling. She was a pretty woman in a florid sort 
of way, groomed to the teeth, her golden hair set always 
just so. 

She sat down next to the clerk of our School Board and 
in a moment she had his ear and was talking to him in a 
not very low voice, showing him a clipping she had. The 
meeting went on, with each person speaking his support 
(except the Representative from Sudbury), all the while 
the low buzzing of Lena s conversation with her uncom 
fortable companion in the background. 

"What is the Goshen attitude here?" the chairman of 
the committee asked me. I told him. We needed this 
school, we had voted for it once, we would again. 

He said: "Mrs. Foster?" 

She was talking still to the cleric The chairman re 
peated: "Mrs, Fosterl" 



She looked up then and said: "Oh! What is it?" 

He frowned. "Do you wish to say anything as Repre 
sentative from Goshen?" 

"Oh. No. Nothing," and she resumed her one-sided 
conversation with her unfortunate companion. 

The upshot of it was, of course, that she had decided 
to side with the Representative from Sudbury. She too 
felt the school cost too much, and her conversation 
through the meeting had been about a clipping she had 
found in a newspaper which told of another school which 
was costing much less than ours. Later we were able to 
see that the school she was using as an example was an 
elementary school, not a high school. There were no home 
economics courses, no physics and chemistry laboratories, 
no cafeteria, no library. Also, in this school, which had 
been built in a warm climate, there were no corridors, 
the youngsters having to go outdoors between all classes 
a most unsatisfactory arrangement in Vermont in win 
ter. It was, of course, less costly than our proposed school. 

At the end of the meeting we had been informed that, 
without accord of the Representatives of the towns con 
cerned, the committee would not report this proposed bill 
for validation back to the Legislature in a favorable 
manner. 

I had made one attempt to discuss this with Lena. She 
said: What s the difference between an elementary 
school and a high school? A school is a school!" This was 
not so, but I could not make her see it. A school is not 
a school! 

So Goshen had had to vote again, and we found, not 
at all to our surprise, that we had a fight on our hands. 
People were asking questions now, were suddenly wor 
ried about their taxes. Maybe the school was more costly 
than we needed. I finally arranged an information meet- 



ing for the town, at which the architect answered the 
voters* questions. Most of the questions came from the 
Fosters, who attended the meeting accompanied by the 
Representative from Sudbury. If Goshen voted for this 
school again, they said, they would institute a taxpayers 
suit to restrain the bank in Boston from selling bonds! 
The three of them! 

The people listened and left. When the vote came up 
again, they stuck to their first decision. A few had been 
convinced by the Fosters. The rest wanted this school; the 
children had the right to an even break; the vote was in 
favor of the school, overwhelmingly so. 

Now I watched as Lena rose to her feet. She was up to 
no good, of this I was sure. 

I was right. She took exception to the report by the 
School Board. Our dear little children had a right to go to 
school in their dear little school in this dear little town. 
Even if it cost some money, building an addition, we 
ought to do this so that they could have this priceless 
heritage of going to a one-room school. Also, she felt it 
was unfair of us to ask this marvelous teacher we had in 
our dear little school to teach eight grades. (So far, she 
never had!) If we were going to send any children out of 
the school at all, she said, looking at me, it should not be 
those who "wanted to go," it should be the seventh and 
eighth grades. She had the figures right there. There were 
going to be seven students in the seventh grade next year, 
one in the eighth grade. Why not send them to Forest 
Dale? 

Thought you said t 7 build an addition. Which d you 
want, Lena, an addition or do you want t 7 send eight 
young uns outa taown. Which?" This was Perley, our 
Road Commissioner, owner of a well-stocked farm. A 
heavy taxpayer. 



"Both," she said. "If we send the eight children to For 
est Dale, then we d have fourteen left. We could make 
the school a lot bigger, so those fourteen would have a 
better school, a roomier school." 

"How do we know Forest Dale can take eight young 
sters?" This from one of the most recently arrived resi 
dents in Goshen, a man who wanted to be fair but, still, 
wanted to understand. "Is there room there? Can you tell 
us, Mrs. Masterton? You re chairman of the School Board. 
Can they take eight children down in Forest Dale?" 

"I don t think they can in the seventh grade. I under 
stand it s pretty crowded. I just don t know. But I do 
think you re missing a point here, Lena. There s no such 
thing in the Goshen school as a seventh grade. You 
merely have seven children called seventh grade. Some 
of them are still doing fourth-grade work. If you send 
them to another school with large classes, they will be 
put in the seventh-grade classroom. They will not be 
capable of doing seventh-grade work. I think you should 
consider this." 

"Hm." It was Jennifer. "All you want is to be sure your 
kids go to Forest Dale and let us taxpayers pay for them." 

I sat, silent. Everyone in town knew that Jennifer and 
Eben had been given their homesite by their benevolent 
neighbors when Eben had had to go to war, leaving Jen 
nifer a young wife with a new baby in a shack not capable 
of withstanding a Vermont winter. 

But Lena was talking. "I would like to make a motion 
that the town vote to send the seventh and eighth grades 
to Forest Dale and build an addition on the Goshen 
school for the others." 

"Just a minute, Lena!" Perley was on his feet now. 
"That s a lot of money you re talking about. How much is 
all this going to cost?" 
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And John was banging his gavel "You re out of order, 
Lena, making a motion like that We can t vote on ex 
penditures of money without a special Town Meeting. 
Ill entertain a motion for a study of this situation, pre 
senting all the facts we would need before we decide on 
such a vote." 

Lena was not listening to him. She was talking to me. 
"Elsie, you seem to be so much against this addition. How 
much do you think this would cost the town?" 

"Lena, I would have to know how big it had to be. For 
how many children. I d need to consult an architect," 

She was splitting her sides, laughing at me. No other 
person smiled. "An architect? You and your architects. 
You re not running the Otter Valley School now. Just get 
a carpenter and ask him.* 9 

Perley was on his feet now, glaring at Lena. "I d like to 
make a motion that a study be made by the School BoarcT 
and he smiled at me "to study out the whole situ 
ation." 

"Just a minute, Perley." Lena s husband, Philip, now 
stood. Pompous. Self-assured. "Let me dictate the motion 
so it s in the proper form." And he did, the Town Clerk 
writing along with him. The study was to include a re 
port from the Forest Dale authorities as to the number of 
pupils they could take, as well as the cost of an addition 
to the present school. "I think," he said, "you should send 
a mimeographed copy of this report to all voters in town 
at least five days before calling a special Town Meeting; 
on or before March fifteenth, 1960." 

"You want that in the motion? 7 asked the Town Cleik, 

"Yes." 

She wrote it down. Read it out. It was seconded. 

"Do you think you can get this report for us by the 
tenth of March?" asked Harold Littefl, kindly. They were 
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all so kind, so nice. "That s only ten days off/ Yes, I 
thought I could. 

But I was disturbed. The matter had been made a 
personal one. Lena had obviously gotten her information, 
if not her coaching, from the teacher. I looked at John, 
distressed. He banged his gavel. 

"We will adjourn for lunch. The meeting will resume 
at one o clock." 

And Maribel was with me, and Sophia too. Oh yes, it 
was time to vote again for chairman of the School Board. 
Td nearly forgotten. "Well, Elsie," said Maribel, "I don t 
think you ve done such a good job as chairman. We d 
just have a lot of trouble like we had last year. I hate to 
say it, but I won t vote for you for chairman." 

I suddenly felt tired. I looked at Sophia. She was 
trembling. "Don t ask me, Elsie," she said. "Don t make 
me decide." 

I bowed in Maribel s direction. "It s all yours," I said. 

It was, in fact, a relief. I could pay some attention to 
some of my other business, much of which I had neglected 
for hours at a time while I wrestled with school matters. 
"I could have written a book," I told John, "in the hours 
I ve spent this year as chairman/ 

I was well out of it. Maribel could make up the report 
to the voters. She could find a couple of contractors to 
give her estimates for the cost of the addition (what addi 
tion? how big? for how many pupils?); she could phone 
the chairman of the School Board in Forest Dale and dis 
cover how many youngsters could go there, what classes 
were not full, whether or not they could take our seventh 
grade. 

On the loth of March, Sophia was on the phone. "Have 
you seen a report from Maribel, Elsie?" she asked. "I 
haven t." 
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It was indeed the day this report was to have been sent 
to the taxpayers, according to the motion, so that they 
would have five days to digest it before the "special Town 
Meeting," on or before March isth. There again, what 
"Town Meeting"? There was no such thing as a true Town 
Meeting without the properly posted warnings, the publi 
cations in the newspapers. Philip Foster, in his arrogant 
dictation of the motion in "proper form," had missed the 
boat here. We couldn t vote on any special expenditure 
of town moneys at anything but a legally warned Town 
Meeting. All we could do at any other meeting would be 
to decide whether or not we wanted to hold a legally 
warned Town Meeting. 

No, I had not heard from Maribel. I had seen no report 

"Will you phone her, Elsie, and ask what she s doing 
about it?** 

Yes, I would. "What report?" she said. "I never heard 
about a report." And she wouldn t believe she was ex 
pected to provide a report, didn t know what the report 
would be about if she did provide it. I had made it up, 

I phoned the Town Clerk. Would she call Maribel on 
the phone and read Article 10 of the Town Meeting warn 
ing? 

Maribel was on the phone again. She didn t know how 
to get this information! 

"You have a School Board, you know. You might ask 
one of us." 

"I don t need any help, never mind. Ill make up the 
report." 

"All right, Maribel," I said. "But I warn you that both 
Sophia and I must see it and agree with it before it is 
sent out over our names." 

Two days later I received the report Maribel had pre 
pared. It didn t answer any of the specific questions put 
to us, Instead it listed the requirements as to square feet 
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of space for each child according to the Department of 
Health and Welfare. Maribel wanted me to sign it so she 
could have it mimeographed and sent out. 

"No, Maribel/ I said on the phone. "This isn t an ade 
quate report. Now, if you want us to help you with it, 
Sophia and I will/ 7 

"Well, frankly, it s over my head. If you d add what you 
think, and then send it to me, that would be fine." 

I set to work. First I called the Forest Dale school. 
They could take only three in the seventh grade at the 
most, perhaps only two. They could take our one eighth- 
grader. There was a great deal of space in the third grade 
and, in fact, in most of the lower grades. Except for the 
seventh grade, they would be glad to take any other group 
of youngsters we wished to send to them. 

Then I called two local contractors. The lowest esti 
mate either of them offered, exclusive of desks, extra 
plumbing, heating, blackboards, was $3000 and, in any 
case, they wouldn t want to be held to this figure without 
a more careful appraisal. 

I prepared the report. The final recommendation was 
the same. The addition would cost too much money for a 
one-year emergency. We should send the children whose 
parents were willing they should go to the Forest Dale 
school. In another year the new junior and senior high 
school would be ready and we d be out of trouble. 

We pointed out that if all twenty-two children stayed 
in Goshen, we d need a new school bus in addition to the 
extra construction, and another teacher. If we had another 
teacher (whose salary would be at least $3500), we d have 
to divide the schoolroom into two meaning additional 
heating and construction costs. It would run into an enor 
mous amount of money to be paid for by about twenty 
families. Too much to ask. 
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The budget we had proposed, which had already been 
voted on at Town Meeting, would cost the town, in all, 
$560. There seemed no alternative but to repeat our 
earlier recommendation. 

Sophia said, reading it through, It s just right.** She 
signed it. John took it then to Maribel. "Yes/ 7 she said, 
"that s just what I meant to say," and she signed it too. 

Maribel, as chairman, kept the report. She would take 
it over to the teacher s house that night, have it mimeo 
graphed in the teacher s duplicating machine. Then it 
would be sent to the taxpayers to study before the now 
slightly delayed information meeting. If, after consider 
ing the report, they thought they d like to vote on this 
question, they could vote orally to hold a properly warned 
Town Meeting. 

"That should be the end of that," John said. I tried to 
put it out of my mind. 

Irma came by a few nights later to do dishes. "Maribel 
asked me t give you this, Elsie/ she said, and handed 
me the report. I opened it, idly. It was a mimeographed 
copy of the report John had left with Maribel. There it 
was, just as I had written it. There were the signatures, 
Maribel s, Sophia s, mine. 

But right below them, written on another typewriter 
(the teacher s! of course. How could I mistake that type 
writer? How many letters had it written to me?), was a 
short statement. It said: "As the minority member of 
three, I wish to state that I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
building the addition." And then: "This report was com 
piled by Mrs. Elsie Masterton." And it was signed by 
Maribel. 

I didn t go to the information meeting. Had a cold in 
my head and, anyway, they had the report. Maribel ran 
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it. "She had a hard time, all right," John reported. 
"Couldn t make any of these old-timers understand why, 
if it was only for one year, they should spend all that 
money. I don t think she got too far." 

But in the end, they had voted to hold a properly 
warned meeting. This was, after all, the Vermont way. A 
difference of opinion? Vote on it. Then shut up. 

Maribel wasn t in a rush. She finally got up a warning, 
sent it over to me to be signed, delivered to me by Lennie, 
her husband, a nice country fellow whom I had always 
liked a lot. He had a sunny smile, a nice way with him. 
I looked at the paper he had for me to sign. It said: "Shall 
the town of Goshen vote to provide $1000 toward the 
addition to the school." 

Lennie had a pen ready for me. 

"I can t sign this, Lennie," I said. 

"Why not?" 

"I don t think this addition can be built for a thousand 
dollars" 

"Sure it can. If we all get together and build it." 

"Oh? Who s going to do that?" 

"Maribel s father and some others. Me. We can do it 
Sundays and nights." 

"Nobody in town wants you to do that. Besides a thou 
sand dollars won t pay for the lumber." 

"We can cut enough lumber right on our own land. 
Have it sawed down to Churchill s mill." 

"But, Lennie! That s green wood!" 

"Well, we don t need nothin fancy. Just another room 
for a few more scholars." 

"Have you considered, Lennie, that the Department of 
Education has to O.K. these plans? If you built something 
that didn t meet their standards, you might lose our State 
Aid for the whole building." 
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He was getting hot under the collar. "Well, are you 
goin 7 to sign it or ain t you? Maribel wants to get it to the 
Rutland Herald tomorrow morning," 

"Lennie, the real reason I won t sign it is because of 
that word toward" 

"What about the word toward? What s wrong with 
that?" 

"Well, if the town votes for a thousand dollars toward 
this addition, and the thousand dollars doesn t do the job 
(and I m sure it wouldn t, Lennie), they re stuck for the 

rest. This reads as if the thousand dollars is the down pay- 

. 
ment. 

"That s a legal paper, Elsie. We hired us a lawyer to 
write that out." 

"I won t sign it, Lennie." 

He took it away. I called Sophia. "Sophia, 9 * I said, 
"you re going to be asked to sign a tricky warning. I d 
like you to hold off until we talk it over." 

"I will, Elsie. I won t sign it without a meeting of the 
whole School Board. What does Maribel think she is? She 
hasn t consulted us on any of this business." 

But Sophia signed it. 

"Why? Oh, Sophia, why d you sign it?" I asked her 
when she told me. 

"Oh, Elsie, I showed it to my husband and he couldn t 
see anything wrong with it and Lennie was standing 
there. So I signed it." 

I sighed. "All right" There were two signatures. It 
would go to the paper for publication, signed by two 
members of the School Board. 

I called the young lawyer who had prepared it. He was 
a new fellow in town, doing a sincere |ob building up a 
law practice. But he didn t know Vermont ways, not yet. 
Had Maribel told him the building could be built for 
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a thousand dollars? Yes, she had. She had said some of 
the men in town would get together in their spare time 
and could do it for that, providing their own wood, etc. 

"Well then, why did the warning read toward instead 
of for the building of the addition?" 

"It didn t!" 

"Go look at your office copy." 

He came back. "Oh Lord, Elsie. That s my mistake." 

It was, indeed. The warning was printed the following 
Wednesday. 

"Whose money Maribel think she s spending?" said one 
of the old-timers to me the next day. He showed me the 
ad. It was enormous. The black print occupied only about 
half of it. "Could have done it cheaper, I should think!" 
he said. "Notice your name ain t on it." 

The notice was posted in , three public places as re 
quired by law. It came out in Wednesday s paper, then 
the next Wednesday, then the next. Two days before the 
Town Meeting, there would be a meeting at the home 
of the Town Clerk. The Board of Civil Authority, the 
final arbiter of town affairs, would select ballot clerks, go 
over the list of voters to be sure they were all legally 
registered (and had paid their poll taxes!) and make sure 
of the legality of the meeting itself. 

John was a member of this board. He came home from 
the meeting. "What do you think, sweetie! There isn t 
going to be a Town Meeting, after all. MaribeFs warning 
was declared illegal!" 

I looked at him. "Honest, I kept my mouth shut," he 
said. "I didn t say a word. It was something about ab 
sentee ballots." 

We were back where we started. And it was May. We d 
have to go through the whole thing again before we could 
slate another meeting. 
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"Elsie" it was Sophia back on the phone "I want 
you as chairman. As long as Tm on the School Board, I 
want things done correctly, legally. You should have been 
chairman all along. Will you call Maribel and tell her 
we ve decided to change chairmen?" 

Zeke came in the kitchen to help John fix a leak in the 
sink. I picked up the phone and called Maribel. "Mari 
bel/ I said, "after the meeting of the Board of Civil Au 
thority last night calling the Town Meeting illegal, Sophia 
and I decided we d get the whole thing settled faster if 
you resigned as chairman." 

Zeke stood, listening. This was a juicy morsel. 

There was nothing to listen to. Maribel had hung up on 
me with a clatter. By noon she had resigned as member 
of the School Board. 

"What she hafta do that f er?" asked Zeke. "You jest said 
fer her to give up chairman." 

But that wasn t the talk around. I had called her, it 
said, and told her to resign. Jennifer was furious. "Elsie 
always wanted to get Maribel off the board. Ever since 
she cheated me on my wages." But Zeke told my side, 
told how he d been right there in the kitchen at Blueberry 
Hill, how he d heard me talking to Maribel, that I d been 
right pleasant to her, how I d simply suggested that she 
stop being chairman so we could get this school question 
settled as soon as possible. My neighbors listened to both 
sides. I couldn t make out how they felt, whom they be 
lieved. I talked to none of them about it 

It was right after that that Jennifer s husband, Eben, 
started the petitions around town, Irma told me about 
them first, washing dishes one night. She and Zeke had 
talked it over and, even though they thought it might hurt 
my feelings some, they decided I d best know that Eben 
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was going from house to house in Goshen with two peti 
tions, screaming and yelling at people to sign them. 
Threatening them, even. 

One was a petition to the selectmen to hold a Town 
Meeting for the purpose of raising the number of School 
Board members in Goshen from three to seven. 

"Seven!" John said. "There aren t seven people left in 
town who haven t got some job that would interfere." 
Auditors couldn t be School Board members. Listers 
couldn t. Wives or husbands of people who handled 
money couldn t. Except for members of Eben s own 
family, there was no one available. 

"Eben s thinkin to pack the court," said Zeke. "Like 
President Roosevelt done." 

The other petition, Irma said, was addressed to me, 
Elsie. 

"Me?" 

Yes, it said I should resign, that nobody in town wanted 
me on the School Board anyhow, that I was misusing the 
town s money. Eben was going all around town with these 
petitions. "Some stories he s spreadin !" Zeke shook his 
head. 

Well, was anybody signing the petitions? 

"We wouldn t!" Irma declared. But there were some 
who would. Who had, she guessed. According to Eben. 

"Sophia" I phoned her "did you know about this 
petition?" 

"Sure," she said. "I ve known it for two weeks. Didn t 
see what good would come of my upsetting you by tell 
ing you. Eben won t get far with it." 

Well, I didn t know. Eben was an old resident of the 
town. Even with my years of residence here, with my 
warm friendship for so many of my neighbors, with the 
opportunity for so many of them for work here at Blue- 
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berry Hill, I was still "from away." My children were 
natives, I would never be. 

"Daddy," I said, "if they really want me out, 111 get. 
It s such a thankless job." 

"I wouldn t do that, sweetie, not yet. Let s wait and see. 
There s no hurry. Besides, if you go out now, you d be 
playing right into Eben s hands. He d say that proves 
you have something to be ashamed of." 

So I went about my job. The whole thing over again, 
only this time nothing overlooked, a small ad in the paper 
containing the properly worded warning. The two School 
Board members and the three selectmen conferring on its 
wording. Phil Foster was no longer selectman. He d not 
only resigned, he d sold his house and was moving out 
of town. It seemed the listers had listed his new house, 
which he d built after selling his original home, for more 
than he thought they should. The new house, he had 
bragged, had cost him $28,000 to build, but when it was 
assessed for $12,500 instead of the $9500 assessment that 
was placed on his old home, he said the listers (unfortu 
nately one of them was my John) were "deliberately dis 
criminating against him." He didn t think he should pay 
a penny more than the man who had bought his old home, 
even though everything in his new house was spanking 



new. 



"It s incomprehensible," John told me after conferring 
with the other two listers. "He doesn t even pay taxes an 
twelve thousand five hundred dollars; that s the fair 
market value " The "grand list" was only 30 per cent of 
that in Goshen. He was talking about fifty dollars. 

Well, he was moving. He was no longer selectman. 
Lena would not run again for Representative. 

"Wish they d done it before they decided to take up 
the cudgels for our dear little school," I said. "We d have 
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been saved a lot of trouble if Lena hadn t made that 
speech at Town Meeting." 

The new Town Meeting, we decided, should take up 
not only the matter of whether or not we wanted an addi 
tion to the school, it should give the town an opportunity 
to vote whether or not to increase the size of the School 
Board from three to seven members. Eben had properly 
served the petition he had circulated, the selectmen had 
received it, and inasmuch as it had been signed by more 
than 5 per cent of the voters of the town (Eben s own 
family was more than that), the selectmen were con 
strained to hold a special Town Meeting for it. At least 
we could save the town some money by combining this 
with the question of the addition. 

The head selectman showed me the petition. It was 
handwritten, signed by various members of Eben s family. 
There were also the names of two people who had re 
cently moved to Goshen. They didn t know me. I didn t 
know them. Eben had obviously had his say there. The 
next two names made me laugh out loud. They were 
Philo May and his mother. Philo was just about our 
closest neighbor to the north, he depended on us for 
telephoning his doctor, borrowing coffee when he was 
low. We were good friends. His mother was close to a 
hundred; it was many years since she had known what was 
really going on in Goshen, much less cared. Neither of 
them could write anything but their names. They would 
have been incapable of reading this petition. 

There were only two names on it that surprised me. 
Tim Boyce and his wife. Two good old friends, I had al 
ways thought. 

There were twelve names on the petition. Twelve out 
of forty-two. Eben hadn t done so well, at that. 

The next day after the meeting I found out about Philo s 
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signing; about Tim s. First Philo s brother, Redfield, 
stopped me downstreet "Elsie," he said, "just wanted to 
tell you. I went up and give Philo the dickens for signin* 
that petition. When I told him what was in it, he was 
furious. He said: TSben lied t me. He didn t tell me none 
o that. You won t have to worry about Philo any more. 
He knows now what it s all about. He wanted me to 
apologize to you." 

And Zeke, too, told me about Tim. "That Tim!" lie 
said. "He s so scared of Eben, he jest signed thet paper 
t keep from feelin his wrath. He said fer me t teU you 
not t pay his writin no moind. Says he s sorry now. Yel 
low skunk!" 

And Perley agreed: "Tim s scared skinny of Eben. He d 
sign anything if Eben stood over him and made him. He 
won t vote that way; you ll see!" 

So we prepared the warning. By this time we knew that 
even if the town voted for the addition, it could barely 
be built before the 1960 school year began the following 
September. We d then have to get plans and specifica 
tions, have them verified for State Aid by the Department 
of Education, find out how much we really needed, then 
have another Town Meeting to either raise the money or 
vote to borrow it. 

Lucinda, Heather, and Laurey needed new shoes. All at 
one time! So it was a lark, the four of us going down to 
Brandon after school, trying on shoes, going out for sup 
per in a "restaurant," watching the television picture of 
Princess Margaret s wedding that very day. Oh, we were 
all tired. 

Laurey sat back, quietly, looking out the car window 
as we drove home. It was dark. "I love everybody in the 
whole world," she said, "even the people I hate." 
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Heather started a song. "Over the Rainbow." It was her 
song. The others listened. The car was filled with our 
love. 

We came to the crossroad about two miles below our 
own house. There was a car sitting there, in the moon 
light As we approached, the lights of the car went on. As 
we passed it, its engine started. It drew up behind us. 

"Mommy, that car s following us!" and we all sat up 
right. I raced for home, the car keeping up with me. 
Laurey began to cry. 

We re nearly home, sweetie. Stop crying." 

"But Mommy! That car s trying to kill us!" 

"Don t be silly." But he was keeping right up to our 
tail. We were definitely his target. "Oh, thank goodness," 
I said, as we rode over the little hill by the barn and came 
within sight of Blueberry Hill. "Daddy s got all the flood 
lights on/ 

He had. The house was lit up like a Christmas tree. 
And there was John standing, waiting for us, by the mail 
box. We stumbled out. The car pulled up within five feet 
of our car and stopped. 

"Inside, girls," and John was pointing them toward the 
front door. They didn t need to be urged. They got. At 
the threshold they turned and we heard Lucinda laugh 
ing. "Oh, my goodness," she said. "It s only Mr. Hill! We 
didn t need to be afraid!" But they went into the house 
and closed the door. 

"He s been here three times," John said. He had hold of 
my hand, tight. "Didn t believe me when I told him you 
were downstreet Once I thought he was going to push 
his way into the house and look for you in the closets." 

I turned. Eben was racing toward me, a piece of paper 
in his hand. His thin, pinched face distorted. I felt, mo 
mentarily, sorry for him. 
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"What do you want, EbenF I asked 

"Wai, ever body else in taown s seen this. You might s 
well," and he pushed the paper into my hand. I looked 
down at it. 

"Let s go inside," John said. "Well look at it in there, 
Eben/* and he steered me around, pushed ine toward the 
house. Eben started after us. "Not you!" John said, 
harshly. "You stay here!" 

John was white, quivering. "That little pipsqueak!** I 
stood silently by the fireplace and looked at the paper. It 
was the petition, addressed to me. Jennifer s handwriting. 
It was bitter, accusing. It asked me to resign. It was 
signed by twelve people. The same twelve that had 
signed the petition for the increase in the School Board 
membership. Eben had worked both of them at once, 
apparently. I handed it to John. None of my friends had 
signed it None of my good old Vermont friends. I was 
weeping with joy. 

"Give it back to Eben," I said. "I ve read it/ 

The head selectman came to me. Tm thoroughly con 
vinced that we shouldn t have this addition, Elsie, but 
I think the voters need to have some facts to help them 
make up their minds. Eben and Jennifer have everybody 
in town believing that youVe cooked up this whole 
thing just to send your three girls to Forest Dale. 

"What I want you to do is to make up a report for me 
to read at the Town Meeting, with all the facts in it. Dol 
lars and cents. How much each person s taxes will rise 
with the addition. No personalities. Just how much it will 
cost. Can you do it? Ill read it, if youll do the legwork. 
You re the only one in town who really knows the facts 
here/* 

It would be a tremendous task. I didn t know if I had 



time. Our summer season was starting. I was awfully tired. 
Awfully tired. 

"If you don t, Elsie/ he said, worried, "I m not sure 
how they ll vote. Every person in town has been told you 
don t like the teacher and will do anything to keep your 
youngsters away from her; that you don t want the school- 
house to be big enough for your own children. They re 
even back to that business of sending the whole seventh 
grade down to Forest Dale." 

"But Forest Dale can t take the seventh grade, not 
seven of them." 

"We both know that. But it s hard to fight a cuss like 
Eben. He has the whole thing twisted around. 

"All you have to do is provide the facts, Elsie. These 
people in town are ready to listen. All they want is to 
understand. They don t want their tax rate to go up; they 
have troubles enough. On the other hand, they don t 
want to be accused of shortchanging the children in the 
town. What you have to do is show each family, in dollars 
and cents, how much the addition would cost him in 
taxes and, more than that, prove that year after year 
we will be stuck with an enormous school and not enough 
pupils to fill it and that the tax bill will go on for years 
to pay for it." 

I agreed. 

John and I rode down to the Town Meeting that night 
in the silent understanding we have. I was near tears. The 
report had taken every spare moment I could find for the 
past two weeks; I d stayed up night after night working 
out the involved arithmetic of each family s share in the 
tax bill. 

"Daddy," I said, "I ve had it. I m not going to say a 
word tonight. I can t." 



"Do as you like/ John replied. "But I think you will 
speak. If you re accused of something you haven t done, 
I think youll get up. And speak, 77 

"No, Daddy. I won t." 

My report was read, slowly, carefully. I had tried to 
write it in simple language, so that even I could under 
stand its involved arithmetic which is going some! The 
addition, as two contractors had told me, would cost no 
less than $3500. The equipment for it, at least $1000. The 
transportation of the extra students, if all twenty-two chil 
dren stayed in Goshen, would cost an additional $1600. A 
second teacher would cost $3500. In all, the smallest tax 
payer in town would have a rise of at least $20 a year, the 
middle-class taxpayer (whose property was assessed on 
the grand list at $5000) would pay something between 
$100 and $150 more than he was paying now. And for 
the few taxpayers who had extensive property (and this 
included Perley and us and several people who owned 
summer places but who did not vote in Goshen), the rise 
would be something between $200 and $400 in additional 
taxes. The small taxpayer whose property was assessed 
at $1000 would doubtless feel his $20 additional tax as 
much as the others in the higher bracket. It was a lot of 
money for a few of us to pay. 

He read again the conclusion. The majority of the 
School Board did not recommend this addition this year; 
they would consider recommending it after the high 
school was built if there still were a need for the extra 
space at that time. 

The room broke into applause as he sat. 

Now would come the discussion before the voting. 

John stood. Moderator. "Have we any comments?^ 

Our new School Board member rose. He had been ap- 



pointed a week or so ago to fill out MaribeFs term. He 
was a garage mechanic, a young man John and I had 
known well for years; he was the fellow who used to 
get John s ski tow started for him on frosty days. I re 
spected his opinion and knew he wanted the addition, 
even after seeing the facts that would be presented in 
the report. He had told me the night before that he 
honestly felt the school was too small, that the teacher 
had a very difficult job, that he really didn t agree with me 
in my position. 

"I don t think these figures are right, either, Elsie," he 
had said, pointing to the two estimates. "I m sure this 
school can be built for less. Would you mind if I get an 
other estimate before the meeting tomorrow?" 

"Please do!" And I gave him the government specifica 
tions for the required floor space for the number of stu 
dents. 

Now he had something to say. "I think this school can 
be built for less than thirty-five hundred dollars, John. I 
got some figures today downstreet from Tim Hawks. He 
give me some different figures." 

"Do you have his estimate?" 

"Yes, I have. He says he could build this school for 
fifteen hundred dollars. Some different from thirty-five 
hundred, I should say." 

Neighbor was talking to neighbor. The young man was 
sitting, putting his estimate back in his pocket. 

"Jim" John addressed him by name for the first time 
"would you let us put this estimate on record here with 
the other report?" 

He hesitated. Well, I guess so. It s just scribbled out." 

"That s all right, Jim. Give it here." And Jim walked 
slowly to the front of the room, handed the paper to John. 
John studied it a moment, then looked at me, his eyes 
mine alone. 
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"Jim," he called, and Jim turned halfway back to his 
seat. "I don t see any figure here for a foundation.** 

"Well, Tim said he didn t know what kind we wanted 
and I couldn t tell him." 

"What he expect to do, build it on air?" called Bob 
Winter. 

"Let s see now," and John checked the precise figures 
on my report. "We have a figure here for the foundation," 
and he found it and read it. "Also, Jim, there s no labor 
cost included here." 

"No. We thought we d do the work ourselves." 

Perley was on his feet. "Don t expect you d get it done 
fore next summer at that rate if you could stay on 
speakin terms with Eben!" 

But John wasn t through. "These are different specifica 
tions, Jim, from those in the first estimate." 

"Didn t see why we needed such a big building." 

John looked at me. "Will the chairman of the School 
Board comment, please?" This time no one laughed. I 
rose. 

"We have no control over the size of the addition if 
we are to expect State Aid. It has to be seven hundred 
and fifty square feet when it is finished." I turned and 
looked at Jim. "Jim, I gave you these figures last night. 
You said you would get an estimate on the same size 
building, didn t you?" 

"Yes," he said. 

I sat down. 

"Well," said John, let s figure it out on the basis of the 
same size building, with a foundation, and with labor 
costs." 

"Yes 3 " said the head selectman. "Some of us couldn t 
possibly spare the time or the energy to help with the 
actual building; we wouldn t want the others to do it. We 
should all share this cost." 
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They broke down Jim s estimate to cost per square foot, 
multiplied it by 750 square feet. "]im, your man would 
have to charge us two hundred dollars more for the school 
than the other two men." He handed Jim s estimate to the 
Town Clerk. "Will you put this in the record, please?" 

She grinned up at John. "Sure will!" 

The discussion started then, in a desultory way. Eben 
was standing in the back of the room, expounding to his 
son-in-law. We could hear him. Murmurs about people 
who don t know what s fair pay for a fair day s work. 

"Eben," John said, "if you have something to say, come 
forward and say it. This is an open meeting." 

Eben stood silently, glaring at John. 

"Come on, Eben" John struck the table with his gavel 
"you ve had a lot to say about people behind their backs. 
Let s hear it out in public." 

Heads turned toward Eben. "Wai, if it s your wife you 
want me to talk about, I will!" he said, and he walked 
toward me. I watched him, quietly. I knew a calm, sud 
denly. He did not matter to me. 

He reached into his pocket and pulled forth his paper. 
It was the petition. "Tried t give it to her once before," 
he said. 

But John was hammering on the table. "If you have a 
paper of legal character to present to anyone, will you 
bring it up to the Town Clerk so we can have it on file." 
Eben looked at me. "Come on, Eben, bring it here." Eben 
turned and walked slowly toward the desk, handed the 
paper to the Clerk, walked back, shifted his belt, sat 
down. 

Why, he s afraid of John, I thought. He s all talk. And I 
rose. "I have seen that paper. It is a petition asking me to 
resign as member of the School Board. It has twelve 
names on it. There are forty-two voters in this town, I 
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believe. Thirty of them have not signed this petition. If 
I were running for this office today, I would be elected 
according to this petition by an overwhelming majority. 
I do not consider this a mandate from the voters for my 
resignation." 

I sat. 

Jennifer was talking now, to Maribel, her anger coming 
clearly through to the rest of us. 

"All right, Jennifer," John said. Now that I was calm, 
he was losing his temper. Oh dear John, don t. And I 
caught his eye, beseeched him. 

Jennifer rose. She looked at me. "There are some in 
town who will do anything for spite," she said. Thai she 
fixed her gaze on some of the other people who were 
still, to Jennifer, "from away," though many of them had 
been in the town of Goshen six and seven and eight years. 
"You city people" and the venom in those words one 
could not believe "you think you can come here and 
tell us what to do with our schools, how to live! Well, 
111 tell you something. If you don t vote for this addition 
to our school, if you don t keep our children in Goshen, 
Eben and I will move out of our house, well live in our 
barn, and well get the poorest family we know with ten 
or eleven children in it, to live in our house, rent free. 
Theyll be on the town, the Overseer of the Poor will 
have to care for them. We have a family all picked out, 
ready to go. Then youTI have to build an addition to the 
school. Youll really have to build one then!" 

The anger of the meeting broke. Perley said: "Don t 
speak for the rest of us, Jennifer. Don t speak for the rest 
of us." 

And a voice came clearly through. A city voice. "Mrs. 
Hill, I ve never heard anything so ignorant in my life! If 
you think that we would vote for anything you re in favor 



of after that blackmailing statement, you re crazyl* 

John was banging for order. 

Bob Winter was on his feet, had the floor. "Mrs. Hill, 
I guess I don t quite understand you. I -guess I m what 
you call "city people/ IVe only been in this town six years. 
You keep talking about people doing things for spite. To 
whom are you referring?" 

And as one, Jennifer and Eben screamed, "Elsie Master- 
ton!" They were both talking at once. "She hates the 
teacher/ "She s doing all this because she can t stand 
the teacher." "She made Maribel resign from the School 
Board/ Oh, the accusations flew! Everyone in the room 
was yelling at everyone else. But my soul was in peace. I 
sat, quietly. 

Finally the room quieted down. 

"Well," said Bob, "I don t know any more than I knew 
before. As far as I can make out, you re the ones who want 
me to spend an extra three hundred dollars this year, not 
Elsie Masterton/ 

Then Sophia was on her feet. None of us could remem 
ber ever seeing or hearing Sophia speak at Town Meet 
ing before. She opened her mouth to speak, but Jennifer 
was there first, spitting at her: "Tell them what you told 
me!" she said. "Tell them how you told me you wished 
Elsie would resign!" 

Sophia drew back, startled, looked at me. I smiled at 
her. She began again. "That was because I felt she was in 
a wretched situation that she would be better out of. I m 
very happy she did not resign. 

"Now. What I wanted to say was that I have worked 
with Mrs. Masterton very closely on the School Board. I 
have never heard her say or seen her do anything that 
was not seriously considered and fair, particularly in re 
spect to the teacher. Mr. Bartlett, the superintendent, 
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himself has said this. I have never heard her criticize the 
teacher when perhaps she might have. I would never 
have known, from working with her on the School Board, 
that she had any personal animosity toward the teacher. 
It certainly did not enter into any of her decisions. I think 
Mrs. Masterton has been, from the start, thinking of what 
was best for the town of Goshen." 

She sat. Her eyes were filled with tears. She did not 
look at me, or at anyone. 

And so we voted. Thirty-one of us present at that meet 
ing. On the two questions: whether to increase the size 
of the School Board by four members; and whether to 
build an addition to our school. 

The vote was nine for the increase in the size of the 
School Board, and for the addition. 

Twenty-two thought the School Board was the right 
size, and so was the school. 

We put on our coats, shook hands solemnly with our 
neighbors, our friends, and drove home. 

"You said just enough," said John, and he kissed me. 
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ON HAVING CANCER 



THE WARNING came to me like a touch on the shoulder; 
a nudge. John was away for a half hour only. It was 
hunting season, and he had gone for a visit with a group 
of deer hunters who were using a nearby camp and bor 
rowing our telephone nightly to check in with their wives. 

I was alone. 

Somebody nudged me and said, Look. My hand, sud 
denly alert, moved to my left breast, to my armpit. There 
was a lump. Tiny. Just a hardness, truly. But it had not 
been th^re before, I was sure. 

I cautiously felt the other breast in the same area. There 
was no hardness there. 

I walked into the bathroom, the beginning of my fear a 
pin point. I listened for a moment to see that none of the 
children were awake. I did not want them to be awake. I 
opened my shirt. Looked at my left breast, held my arm 
high, looked at the armpit. I could see nothing. I was 
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sweating. I wanted to throw up. But I could see nothing. 

I felt of it again. It was tiny, no more than a pea, if that 
large. Perhaps, I agonized, it had been there always. What 
could have made me feel for it? Surely no pain. There was 
no pain. 

Yes. It has always been there. It is nothing. A gland. 
A birth condition. It has always been there. 

I washed my face in cold water, bathing it again and 
again. Studiously then I set myself to working on the 
manuscript of my cookbook. I made myself think only 
of that. 

When John returned, I could look at him and murmur, 
"Darling," and go back to work. 

Days passed. I forgot. Perhaps a week. A mail-order 
jam business, a Christmas sale to run. Meals. And nights, 
lying beside John, loving him, trying to remember what it 
could have been I wanted to tell him. 

Then another evening. The children read to. Hugged. 
Loved. In bed, finally. And John looking at me, it seemed, 
more dearly, yet turning away at my questioning response. 
What was it? Why had John looked at me so? As if he 
were trying to etch this moment in his awareness: with 
longing. 

A wave of the most burning land of retching filled my 
throat. I walked over to John. 

"Daddy?" 

He looked at me. Rose. 

"Will you tell me if this is something or nothing?" 

His face was white. He touched it lightly. Too quickly. 

"Something/ And I knew he had been waiting for me 
to ask this question. "Something." 

"How long have you known?" I asked. 

"A few days." And I remembered him coming in, cold, 
grabbing me under my armpits, hugging me. Then 
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turning away. How could I have not noticed then? 

"Well go see about it in the morning/ he said, then. 

I stood, wooden. 

"Whatever it is," John said, "we ll see about it in the 
morning/ 

I walked upstairs, sat on the edge of our bed, clutching 
the spread. My fear was almost overpowering. I kept 
saying to myself, I m going to die, I m going to die. I felt 
suddenly young, too young, not ready. I m going to die, I 
kept saying. And I walked back to John and said it to his 
stricken face. 

"You re not," he said, and I knew it was too early to 
decide on this but I kept saying it, nevertheless, to myself. 
"Whatever it is," he repeated, "whatever it is, we ll take 
care of it/* 

That night I sat alone on the edge of the sofa, waiting 
for my doctor to return from a confinement. Mostly, now, 
I dwelt on my unreadiness. On my children. On my ex 
treme youth which was not, of course, extreme at all 
Td been married and had three children and manifold 
experiences but to my shocked mind, I was young, 
young, young! 

In the morning, I saw the doctor. He told me to stop 
worrying. He was sure it was nothing. "We watch these 
things usually," he said. "Come back in six weeks. I d 
bet my bottom dollar it s a glandular change. You re 
getting to that age, you know." Oh no, no, I cried in 
wardly, I m young! We passed the time of day. I was to 
come back in six weeks* My hand on the doorknob, saying 
farewell, lulled, I said: "What happens in six weeks?" 
And he said, smiling, "WeH do a biopsy then, if we re not 
sure." 
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I staggered from the office. "He says I m fine," I told 
John. 

"Wonderful! Wonderful!" John started the motor, 
shifted the gears. "Now we can forget it." 

"I m going to New York/ I said, "as soon as I can. He 
said we might do a biopsy in six weeks." I looked at John, 
now no longer afraid. "If I need a biopsy in six weeks, I 
need one now. I m going to New York." 

But John wasn t worried any more, not a bit. "Go, go, if 
it will make you feel better. See the great man there. He ll 
tell you the same, see if he doesn t, and youTl be home 
before you know it." 

It wasn t too easy to make the necessary arrangements. 
There were two girls from the UN, just in from Korea, 
who were guests in our home. Should I tell them to go 
away, so I could go to New York particularly when 
probably there was nothing the matter with me? I de 
cided not, and for a week I cooked for them, made their 
beds (this being the time of year when we were without 
help), talked with them late into the night of the Korean 
problem, and finally, hearing at last that they were return 
ing to New York on Tuesday the i/th of December, on 
the morning bus, arranged to ride along with them. My 
schedule was tight On the 20th, Friday, the children 
were performing in their school Christmas party, an event 
of magnitude which I had no intention of missing. And 
on Saturday, the 2ist, there were seventeen house guests 
arriving to stay until after New Year s, a matter of several 
thousand dollars business; in turn, a matter of our grocery 
and coal money for the coming winter. 

"Ill see the doctor tomorrow," I said, "Wednesday. 
Come home on the night bus. Be here Thursday morn- 



ing," and I went, unsentimentally, kissing John without 
drama. 

The doctor wasn t in, after all, Wednesday. He could 
see me Thursday. I was now without fear. It seemed now 
that I was being silly, making a fuss when I oughtn t. I 
no longer felt young. I felt old. I felt tired. 

I phoned John that I d be home on the Thursday night 
bus, in time for the Friday festivities. I slept. 

The great doctor said to me: "I think your doctor is 
right." 

I smiled at him. 

He said to me: "But I want you to go into the hospital 
today and let me make sure." 

"Tests, you mean?" 

"A biopsy." 

The blood rushed away, away, 

"Today?" 

"Today." He put his arm around me. "I don t want the 
responsibility, if I m wrong. I want to see it under a micro 
scope," he said. "You re still very young, you know." 

Yes, yes, yes. 

"Can you arrange to go into the hospital this after 
noon?" he asked. 

"I have a cocktail date with Nancy Woods," I said. 
"She s one of the editors of the Ladies 9 Home Journal. I m 
writing something for them. It s important." 

"Keep it," he said. "Then come." 

I shook my head, cleared it. "It s not that easy. I have 
three children at home. I have an inn business to run. I 
have a houseful of guests arriving Saturday afternoon." 

"You ll be out of here in twenty-four hours, if you re 
all right. If you re not, the guests don t matter. It s your 
life, you know." 
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I stared, again. 

"I honestly don t think there s anything wrong." He 
squeezed my shoulder. "Honestly I don t." He waited a 
moment. "In fact, I m so sure of it that, if you want to go 
home, take care of your guests and come back after the 
first of the year, I d be willing to let you do that/ 

"Call Wag," I said. Wag was the doctor, Dr. Lewis 
Clark Wagner, for whom I d worked all my adult life 
before Blueberry Hill. I would do what he said, I decided. 
Let somebody else decide for me. 

That settled it. Wag wanted me to go to the hospital. 
Wouldn t hear of my not going. What was the money 
worth if I were to be dead, he wanted to know? I solemnly 
agreed this was sensible and consented to go after my 
cocktail date with Nancy. 

I went back to the hotel, phoned John. "I m going to 
the hospital, darling. Just for overnight. For tests." 

He said, "I ll come down." 

"No, don t. Not today. Wait and see what happens." 
Wait and see, wait and see. "The children have their 
Christmas party tomorrow. One of us has to be there. If 
I m all right, you can take them over to Patience Miller s 
on Saturday and come down and bring me home. I ll be 
able to take care of our guests, the doctor says, if the 
biopsy is negative." 

There was a silence. "I ll come," John said. 

"No. Stay with the children. We ll let you know what 
happens as soon as there s word." The doctor had said, If 
we find even a doubtful condition, we ll need your con 
sent, beforehand, to perform a radical. "Ill phone you 
tonight, darling." A radical, a radical. He had said, You 
know what is meant by that, I m sure. Yes. "If I have 
to stay here, you ll have to cancel the guests out; settle 
the children. Come to me then." 
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cc-f ii n 

I will. 

We hung up. 
Then I wept, 
It was the only time. The only time I wept in fear. 

Cocktails with Nancy, her eyes swimming. When we 
parted, I was the calm one. Later, dinner with Lou and 
Catherine Mindell, all of us talking studiously of other 
things. I was glad of them. 

They stood outside in the corridor of the Doctors Hos 
pital while I answered the questions the admitting officer 
needed to ask. I signed the necessary permission for sur 
gery if it should be indicated. "How long will you stay?** 
the clerk asked, and then was covered with confusion. 
"You don t know, of course. A biopsy." Her eyes too filled: 
at her slip? at my dilemma? Oh, sad, sad job. Poor lady. 

At eight o clock I was alone in my hospital room. I had 
stocked up on cookbooks, a novel, and now I was un 
dressed, reading. I must, I knew, call John, tell him the 
operation was not until the next day, Friday, at noon. 
I had seen one nurse who had left me a pill to take "if 
you feel like it/ 7 and one interne, who had looked at me 
seriously and told me he was sure there was "nothing to 
worry about." Now I was alone. 

I looked at my chest, heaving quietly. These, I thought, 
are my breasts. In high school, when it was not stylish to 
have breasts, I had hated them, bought tight bandeaux 
to press them down as was the vogue. My sister, whose 
breasts were small, would mention often that mine were 
not. Then, later, when I became mature (if this one ever 
does!), I was proud to be so well rounded, to be so ad 
mired for my figure. My breasts became a symbol of 
my womanhood; later, of my motherhood. None of this 
was conscious; I didn t go about emphasizing them or 
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promoting them. It was just a relieved satisfaction that 
breasts were in style again and so was I. I touched them 
both, cherishing them. 

Where, I thought, was my fear? 

And I recalled how, working among doctors for so many 
years, I had heard, again and again, that people who are 
dying with cancer (or even living with it which is 
worse?) find somewhere in themselves a great courage. 
They wait for, and finally meet, death, if this must be 
done, courageously. 

I no longer knew fear. 

I knew I had cancer. 

The phone operator in the hospital took the Brandon 
number, got the Brandon operator. I heard the crackling, 
the conversation. The wires were down in Goshen. All the 
phones in Goshen were out of order, had been for several 
hours. 

The hospital operator came back to me. Did I want to 
talk to the Brandon operator? I did. 

"This is Elsie Masterton," I said. What s the matter 
with the phone up there, do you think?" 

"We ve had a heavy storm, a northeaster." And I 
could see it in my mind, the lilac bush bent almost 
double against the wind. "They re working on the wires 
now. Probably won t be fixed til morning." 

"Well, I m in the hospital here in New York, the Doc 
tors Hospital and I d like to get a message to my husband, 
John Masterton." 

"You re where?" 

"In the hospital. I m going to be operated on at noon 
tomorrow. I d like to tell my husband the time and the 
place. If you know of some way of getting a message to 
him, I think he d like to know." 
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"Oh, indeed! Ill try!" 

I started to hang up. Then, in a sudden concern for 
John, I called: "Tell him I m fine!" 

It was too late. She was gone. 

It was quiet in my room. I read. I worked on my new 
book, some. About two o clock in the morning I took the 
pill. The phone roused me. Eight o clock. It was John. 

"Darling," was all he could say. 

"Now, Daddy, I m fine. Is the phone working?" 

"No. The operator who took your call was Lee Smith s 
wife." Our garageman. I had met Mrs. Smith one sum 
mer day when she and Lee had fished our beaver pond 
and come in to show us the mess of trout they had. "As 
soon as she could get a replacement, she and Lee drove 
up to Goshen and gave me your message. I waited to call 
until you d probably be awake." 

"This is a nice hospital," I said. "Nobody s been around 
with a thermometer yet, and it s eight o clock. What are 
you doing? Where are you?" 

"I m in Brandon with all the kids. Came down to phone. 
Ill get them over to Patience s right away. I ll be in New 
York this afternoon." 

"No, no, Daddy. The children have to go to that party." 
The rehearsings; the plannings. They had to go. "Come 
tomorrow." I was crying now, sentimental at missing the 
children s party. "Catherine will phone you, Daddy, she 
promised. You ll know then whether to cancel our guests 
out." 

"I think I ought to do that, anyway." 

"No. Wait." 

He agreed and it was settled that he would take the 
children to the Christmas party that night and then, early 
in the morning, the beginning of their Christmas holiday, 
pack a suitcase with their clothes (Oh, Daddy, Daddy, 
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how do you know what clothes to pack -for three little 
girls for two weeks? For I will not be home tomorrow, I 
will not be home). They could stay with Patience as long 
as they needed to, and, since this was the start o their 
two-week Christmas holiday, they wouldn t be missing 
school or anything. He would come to me as soon as he 
could. 

A nurse came in. I was asked not to eat breakfast, so I 
didn t. She sat down. We looked at each other. 

"Are you mine?" I asked. 

"Just this morning. To keep you company/ she said. 

"That s nice," and we talked, about her, completely. 
About her boy friend. Her brother. Her dreams. Around 
eleven o clock she asked me to roll up my sleeve and 
there was an injection. I leaned my head back. I didn t 
want to talk now. I wanted just to think, to remember, to 
love. Oh, I thought, the nurse placing a small white tur 
ban on my head, my children, my children; my husband, 
my husband; my life, my life; and again, without fear, I 
was weeping, silent tears. She held my hand, my head. 
She was my beloved. 

"Give me a pad," I whispered, and I wrote heavens 
knows what kind of a farewell note. One to each child. 
One to John. Ah love, ah love! 

I was taken up in the arms of my beloved nurse, laid 
down tenderly on a table which was neither here nor 
there and rolled swiftly through miles of rushing corridors. 
I felt the wind, I was flying. We leaped, all of us together, 
up to the skies, as the elevator started. Up, up, up, and I 
was at peace. 

I could feel that I was different 

"Oh, you re up!" And it was another nurse. Coming to 
me with water, with a bent glass straw. I was propped 
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up, sitting almost. My chest was heavy. It bulged with 
bandages. I could not tell. 

"Are you mine?" I asked her, and I was glad when she 
said yes, she was. 

I rolled my head about on my pillow. My room was 
filled with flowers. Tiny red roses, all of them, all over 
the room. 

"You have a great many friends," said my nurse. 

"They must all patronize the same florist," I murmured, 
and we laughed. 

"What has been done?" I asked, not looking. "To me?" 
I could feel, now, and it was enough. I could tell. 

"I don t know," she answered, busy with my water 
glass. "IVe just come on. I m your night nurse." 

"My night nurse? What time is it?" 

"Ten o clock " 

"Ten o clock at night?" And I saw it was dark; the city 
was bright with squares of yellow light. "I was operated 
on at noon." 

"Yes" 

I rolled my head about again. "Does John know?" 

"John?" 

"My husband." My darling. My poor darling. 

"Know what, dear?" 

"What has been done to me." I know. Does he? 

"I don t know." She turned away, looked out the 
window. "IVe only just come." She hurried then, from the 
room. I was drunk. 

"What do you think? What do you think?" It was she, 
again. "Your husband s on the phone! I asked them to 
transfer the call." 

And she held the phone to my ear. I murmured: "John." 

He was weeping. "Darling! What luck! To be able to 
talk to you! Darling, how do you feel?" 



I rolled my head around, the nurse following my ear 
with the phone. 

"They won t tell me what has been done, darling. Will 
you?" 

"Yes/ 

"Well, what?" 

"It was a radical, darling." I know, I know, my poor, 
dear breast! "But you re alive, that s what matters! You re 
alive!" 

"Well," I said, "thank you for telling me/ 7 

And I fell asleep. 

A visitor said to me, carefully: "You ll get used to it, 
you know. I have." I didn t want to know about her, but 
she went on. "It s five years since my operation. You ll get 
used to it." And I turned my head away. 

It had been easier, far, to face the fact that I might die 
than it now was to decide how, under these conditions, I 
was going to live. 

Another visitor asked me: "Do you mind?" 

"No," I answered, "I don t mind." Mind? I wish I had 
died. 

I said to John who stayed, day long, at my side: "How 
will you stand it?" The tears rolled down my face. "How 
will you stand me?" 

For suddenly I was a cripple. I had a thick, thick band 
age across my chest. When the doctor, tenderly, changed 
the dressing, I looked at the ceiling. I would not look at 
myself. I would not look. I will never look! 

"Yes, you will," he said. "They all do " 

So now I was a "they." "Not I!" I cried "Not I. Never, 
never, never." 

"You should stop thinking about this side of it," he 
said. "You have no idea how many women are walking 



about today with exactly this sort of prosthesis." Prosthe 
sis! "You must thank your stars you came when you did. 
It was early. You really have had a very simple operation, 
compared to what it would have been had you waited. 
It was definitely malignant, but on time. Do you realize 
how lucky you are that you came on time? You won t 
have trouble again," he said, looking at me steadily. "I m 
sure you won t." 

Christmas Day. The children on the phone. "Mommy, 
we re not going to open our presents til you come home. 
Well have Christmas in January. And a tree!" 

I wept, I wept. In sorrow at my bereavement. 

Everybody found out I was in the hospital in New 
York, it seemed. My room was a florist shop. There were 
enough perfume and toilet water and bath salts to start 
a drugstore. Nancy sent me a bed jacket, and so did 
Catherine. 

The night I left the hospital, New Year s, we stayed 
at a hotel. Had champagne at midnight. The next night 
we went to the theater, my pain with us both. Then I 
came home. There was an enormous cardboard carton 
on my kitchen table. Every family in Goshen had sent 
something. A jar of mincemeat. A cake of soap. A can of 
coffee. A loaf of bread, still warm. 

I was weeping, all the time. 

John became worried. Then annoyed. "You ve got to 
stop it! I m the only one to whom it matters, and I dont 
care! I dont care! Can you understand that?" And he 
looked at me with not only love but admiration, and I 
began to get well. 

I said to myself: What makes you think you have to be 
so perfect? Who says everybody on God s earth needs to 
be perfect. 
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Lucinda said: "Mommy, you re laughing again," and I 
was ashamed for taking so long. 

It was the i8th of January when we had our Christmas 
tree, and the presents. 

I started back to work on my cookbook, this being a 
winter without guests. Our debts were fantastic, what 
with the three-thousand-dollar loss of business and the 
hospital bills and the doctor s bills. Day after day I 
worked on the book, and, each day following, John, for 
mer court stenographer, typed the completed manuscript 
for the publisher, perfectly, as only he could. 

I was sore, of course, full of pains, and all I could stand 
within my bra was some soft cotton batting, for months 
and months. Then I bought a small foam-rubber insert 
such as girls who have not enough padding of their own 
buy and use. 

The next summer, when it was time for guests, I was 
ready. The cookbook was finished. It was possible to be 
gay. And one day I was able, given a moment to pre 
pare myself, to look at my wound without horror. 

I was going to New York. John said to me: "Don t you 
think it might be time for you to be fitted with some kind 
of proper artificial breast?" We could use this word, and 
the word prosthesis, to each other now. And he took from 
his pocket an ad he had cut out, saying that these could 
be made, sculpted actually, for postoperative conditions. 

I knew what he meant. I could, believe it or not, smile 
at the reality of one breast my own, full and ample and 
a bit droopy matching itself against the other smaller, 
higher, the breast of a teen-ager. 

"Yes," I said, though I knew that, wearing country 
clothes mostly, loose and unfitted, there was no really ob 
vious difference between one bosom and the other. 
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So, one afternoon in New York, I finished my errands 
and walked over to the place we had seen advertised* It 
was in the East Fifties. It was a hot day, and I had to 
climb two flights of stairs. I walked into a room some 
thing like a doctor s waiting room. There were eleven 
women sitting there, all, it seemed to me, in anguish. The 
heat was unbearable in this room. The silence laden. A 
reminiscent retching rose in my throat. I could not bring 
myself to sit with them. I raced down the stairs and back 
to my hotel room, sweating violently, afraid again. 

I sat a while, then looked in the phone book. Sure 
enough, there was a category in the Classified Red Book: 
"Artificial Breasts/ it said. I looked the places over. Fi 
nally I struck on one because it was on the West Side, 
easily reached from my hotel. 

I called. A soft voice answered. I explained my busi 
ness. "Ohhhh," the voice said, her sympathy extended 
over the wires. 

"It was two years ago," I explained. 

"And you re all right?" she asked. 

"Yes." 

She was relieved. That was better. I had, obviously, 
lived two years. She became a bit brisk, told me I could 
have an appointment the next morning, told me how to 
get to her shop, advised me to watch out for cars crossing 
die dangerous street on which she was located. I was very 
pleased. 

The next morning, I arrived, taking care to cross the 
street properly. A soft-spoken colored woman greeted me. 
Her boss, she told me would be in later, but I was ex 
pected. She was to measure me and "get me started." I 
was placid under her touch. She was, she admitted under 
questioning, a sculptress. Studying nights with one of the 
great sculptors in the city. She was also a lady. I sat in a 
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little booth, reading a book, content, while she came and 
went, measuring, trying out, each time smiling at me. 

Finally her boss arrived, the woman I d spoken with 
the afternoon before. She wore a suede beret and black 
high-heeled shoes. She, too, was kind. I melted under 
their ministrations. They seemed to be comforting me, 
making things up to me. 

"What a beautiful scar/ 7 said the lady-boss once, and 
by gosh, I was proud of it. 

Finally, the "fitting" was over. They would have the 
"pad" ready later that day and would mail it to me. It 
would be made of foam rubber, exactly matching my 
other breast, and in it would be a liquid which would 
give it the weight it needed to keep it in balance. I was 
warned only not to stick a pin in it or the liquid would 
come out. It would be covered with a fine, flesh-colored 
material, and it would cost thirty-five dollars. 

I gave them a check and went away. The colored lady 
came to the door with me, squeezed my hand in parting. 

A few days later my artificial breast arrived, in a shoe 
box. I set it in my dresser, not ready yet to face it, and 
went right on wearing the silly little pad I was accus 
tomed to. Finally came the day when I was going to 
Rutland, wearing a dress. 

I opened the box slowly. John was near. 

"These the gadgets?" said he. 

"Gadget," I corrected. 

"Looks like two," he said. And this was correct. There 
were two. Tucked in between was a letter, written in 
pencil on lined notebook paper. To me. It said: 

Dear Mrs. Mastertone: 

Here is a extry pad for you for free only because you 
was so nice and no bother don t write me to thank 



me for it as my boss dont know and it wont mean 
that much hope you will like pads as we would like 
to have you for a customer. 

Yours, 
The girl who make pads 

I tucked the new pad in my bra, put on my slip, my 
dress, and went to Rutland. I was wefl. 
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